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PREFACE. 



This Volume is the ninth of the Third Series of the work. The only 
difference between this and the preceding series consists in its dnlar^;ed 
«ize and half-yearly issue. 

As the old key-note will still rule the melodies of the " Homilist^" 
and no new specific description is requisite, the former preface may 
bo again transcribed. 

" First : The book has no Jlnish, The Editor has not only not the 
time to give an artistic finish to his productions, but not oven the 
design. Their incompleteness is intentional. He has drawn soma 
marble slabs together, and hewn them roughly, but has left other 
hands to delineate minute features, and so polish them into beauty. 
He has dug up from the Biblical mine some precious ore, smelted a 
little, but left aU the smithing to others. He has presented ' germs»* 
which, if sown in good soil, under a free air and an open sky, will 
produce fruit that may draw many famishing spirits into the vineyard 
of the Church. 

" Secondly : The book has no den&minationalism. It has no special 
reference to * our body,* or to * our Church.* As denominational 
strength is not necessarily sotd strength, nor denominational religion 
3ieccs3arily the religion of humanity, it is the aim of the ' Homilist ' to 
minister that which universal man requires. It is for man as a citizmi 
of the universe, and not for him as the limb of a sect. 

"Thirdly : The book has no polemiedl Theology, The Editor— holding, 
.as ho doc3, with a tenacious grasp, the cardinal doctrines which. 
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constitute what is called the 'orthodox creed' — ^has, neverthelessy 
the deep and ever-deepening conyiction, first, that such creed is but 
a very small portion of the truth that God has revealed, or that man 
requires ; and that no theological system can fully represent all the 
contents and suggestions of the great book of God ; and, secondly, 
that systematic theology is but means to an end. Spiritual morality 
is that end. Consequently, to the heart and life every Biblical thought 
and idea should be directed. Your systems of divinity the author 
will not disparage ; but his impression is, that they can no more 
answer the purpose of the Gospel, than pneumatics can answer the 
purpose of the atmosphere. In the case of Christianity, as well as 
the air, the world can live without its scientific truths; but it must 
have the free flowings of their vital elements. Coleridge has well 
said, * Too soon did the doctors of the Church forget that the heart — 
the moral nature — ^was the beginning and the end ; and that truth, 
knowledge, and insight were comprehended in its expansion.* 

" The Editor would record his grateful acknowledgments to those 
fi:c3 spirits of all churches, who have so earnestly rallied round him, 
to the many who have encouraged him by their letters, and to those, 
especially, who have aided him by their valuable contributions. May 
the * last day * prove that the help rendered has been worthily 
bestowed; and that the * Homilist' did something towards the spiritual 
education of humanity, in its endeavours to bring the Bible, through 
the instrumentality of the pulpit, into a more immediate and practical 
contact with the every-day life of man!" 

David Thomas. 

Loughhorough Farh^ Brixton, 
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A HOMILY 



The Enduring in the Universe. 




*'For the moantains shall depart, and the hills be removed; but 
my kindness shall not depart £rom thee, neitlier shall the covenant 
of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee." — 
Isa. liv. 10. 

^OKDERFUX words these ! They are the 
TDice of the Infinite Father to his children 
in Eaby Ionian exile ; and as He changes 
not, as his love is as immutable as it is 
tender and unbounded, they are as appli- 
cable to his loyal children now, and here, as they were twenty- 
five centuries ago to his suffering ones yonder in Chaldea. 
They lead us to contemplate something more durable in eartJCs 
history than the mountains themselves. The mountains are 
durable. From age to age they stand unmoved ; the revo- 
lutions of centuries afiect them but little; they seem to 
lift their towering . heads in proud defiance of all change. 
From the snows of a thousand winters they come out in 
spring and summer as fresh and beautiftd as ever. The 
vine, the olive, the cedar, that spring from their slopes 
rise, grow, and decay in constant succession. But they 
stand. Hundreds of generations of cattle also that browsed 
on their heights, come and go ; but they remain as emblems of 
eternity. Scripture calls them the *' everlasting mountains.'* 
Ararat, on which the ark rested, and Noah and his family 
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2 THE ENDURING IN THE UNIVKRSB. 

looked forth upon a world all their own — ^Moriah, on which 
the father of the faithfcd bound his only son for sacrifice^ — 
Hor, on which Aaron took off his robes and died— Nebo, 
from which Moses surveyed the promised land and then 
breathed his last — Carmel, where Elijah confronted and con- 
founded the false worshippers of his age — and the heights 
^bout Capernaum, consecrated by the feet of the Son of God; 
these, and others mentioned in the Holy Book, modem 
travellers tell us, stand occupying their old positions and 
wearing their old features. 

But, durable as the mountains are, the text tells us of 
something more durable. What is that 1 TTie good man's 
existence, GocCs kindness, and the union of both, 

I. The good man's existence is more durable than 
^* THE mountains." TMs is here implied. The people here 
addressed are supposed to live after the mountains have de- 
parted. On what do I base my conviction that man will * 
outlive the " everlasting mountains," or, in other words, that 
there is a future state 1 I confess that many of the argu- 
ments which Theology has employed in proof of man's 
immortality carry but little, if any, force to me. 

It is said} for instance, that the soul is immortal because 
it is immaterial. As I know nothing of the essence of 
matter or of mind, the word immaterial has no meaning 
to me, and therefore I cannot logically predicate anything 
concerning it. It is also said that the soul is immortal, 
because it has instinctive desires for a future life. Were 
I to grant that universal man instinctively craves for an 
after life, yearns for an existence beyond the grave, I see 
not how that longing can of itself be any proof of such a 
life ; for are not men constantly yearning after things, 
«uch as wealtii, power, happiness, which they never possess] 
Hence, man's craving after things is no guarantee that he 
will possess them. It is also said by some, that man is im- 
mortal because of the wonderful things he has accomplished* 
His achievements in rearing magnificent cities, sculpturing 
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f oiQis true to life, discovering the laws that goyem the imi- 
verse, writing books to move the ages, and subordinating the 
forces of K'ature to his service, are brought forward in proof 
•of his immortality. It is said, '^ Could less than souls 
immortal thus have done i " But if this proves the immor- 
tality of man, may it not also prove the immortality of other 
<jreatures — ^prove, for example, the immortality of the coral 
insect that built up the lovely islands of the sea 1 
^^'t The &ct that this life affords neither sufficient time noroppor* 
tunity for the soul to develop itself has also been used as an 
.argument That souls have capabilities which find no full de- 
velopment here, is a fact of which, I should suppose, all dying 
men are conscious. What the French political martyr felt under 
the terrible knife of the Revolution — when he put his hand to 
his forehead, feeling his soul flooded with ideas and aspirations, 
and exclaimed, "There is, nevertheless, something here !" — is 
felt perhaps by the majority of men in leaving this world ; 
they feel then there is something within them undeveloped, 
unrealized, unworked. But this unTin»ught power bears 
no conviction to me of a future life, since I find every- 
where in the flowers of the field, in the trees of the 
forest, and in the beasts of the field, death coming in stages 
of immature development. The conclusions of the sages 
of ancient times are also sometimes used as an argu- 
ment It is true that some of the wise men of antiquity 
4id reason themselves into something like a belief in a 
future state. " In what way shall we bury you ? " said 
€rito to Socrates, immediately before his death. " As you 
please," was the reply. "I cannot, my friends, persuade 
Crito that I am the Socrates that is now conversing and 
ordering everytiiing that has been said; but he thinks I 
sm that man whom he will shortly see a corpse, and asks 
how you should bury me. But what I have all along 
been talking so much about— that when I shall have drunk 
the poison, I shall no longer stay with you, but I shall, 
forsooth, go away to certain felicities of the blest — ^this I 
seem to myself to have been saying in vain, whilst com- 

b2 
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forting at the same time you and myself." But although the 
illustrious sage thus spoke, it is not a conviction, it is only a 
passing impressi(Hi ; for we find his douht in his words to the 
judges who are about condemning him : " Know that death 
is certainly not an evil ; for of two things it is one or the 
other, either annihilation, a sleep without a dream, when it 
is a good — ^for which of our days has ever been worth a 
night of complete repose, a deep sleep 1 Or it is a better 
state than our actual state, and by so much the more, then, 
a good." The idea of Socrates did not amount to much 
more than the poetic dream of old Homer, who imagined 
Ulysses to have descended into the world of souls, and there 
met and conversed with his mother and Achilles. Anyhow 
were it a faith, unless his beliefs were infallible they are 
no proof. 

If my convictions of a future life are not founded on such 
arguments as these, on what then ? I answer, on the revela- 
tion of OocCs will as contained in the Scripture, especially in 
the Gospel of his Blessed Son. The continuation of any 
creature's existence must depend upon the Creator, If He 
has willed that the strongest creature, constitutionally, shall 
live only a day, his strength will avail him nothing, he will 
not live an instant longer ; or if He has purposed that the 
most fragile creature in existence shall live for ever, his 
existence, however frail, will never have a termination. To 
know, therefore, how long any creature is to live, I must 
know the mil of Ood in relation to the point. That will 
is revealed to me in the teachings of Christ and his Apostles. 
Here life and immortality are fully brought to light. " This 
is the will of him that sent me, that eve7*y one that seeth the 
Son and believeth on him may have everlasting life/' Eternal 
life, meaning a life without sin, without misery, and without 
end, is an expression used no less than forty times in the 
'New Testament. The Gospel draws the material curtain 
that conceals from us the world beyond the grave, and actu- 
ally shows us men thinking, acting, suffering, exulting, in the 
eternal world. To the question, " If a man die, shall he live 
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Again 1 " it says, "Yes," with a precision and an emphasiB 
that admit of no debate. 

The fact, thus so -well attested, that a man is moie durable 
than "the mountains'* gives cormstency to our life. Were 
there no existence beyond this, this life would be a crushing 
enigma. We should be harassed and confounded with questions 
for which we could find no solution — questions which pre- 
<ilude all faith in the wisdom, the love, and the justice of the 
Creator. To me, indeed, all religion seems to stand or fall 
with the question of a future life. Eeligion is love to God . Yet 
how can I love Him who endowed me with capacities which He 
<lenied me an opportunity to work out, capabilities which He 
crushed in the bud ? How could I love Him who implanted 
within me restless cravings for a future that is not ? How 
could I love Him who here requites not human conduct, 
allows the wicked so generally to revel in worldly prosperity, 
and the good so frequently to be the victims of oppression 
and want ? iNTo : if there is no future life I cannot love Him ; 
for He has dealt too hardly with me in the nature He has 
given. I would rather not to have been than to be ; or sooner 
liave been the cattle that gambol on the hills, or the birds 
that warble in the groves, than to be what I am — burning 
with hopes which will be quenched in midnight — aching, for 
«ver aching, after that which is a miserable illusion. 

This fact of a future state gives graiuleur to life. If we 
Jiave no life beyond this, how contemptibly m^an we are ! 
At the base of the grand old hills, in the presence of the 
mighty ocean, or under the awful stars, what seem we if there 
be no future life ? Wretched ephemera unworthy of notice ! 
But as we are to live for ever, we rise in a majesty that 
throws the grandest of Nature's forms into insigm'ficance. 
-^'The mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed,'* 
but we shall be. 

We infer from the text — 

II. That God's kindness is more durable than thb 
•^^ MOUNTAINS." " My kindness shall not depart from thee.'" 
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<5od's kindness is more durable even than man. Tliough ma» 
will never have an end, be bad a beginning. God s kindness 
never bad a beginning, and will never have an end. Kind- 
ness is the very essence of the Eternal, the root of all exis- 
tence, the primal font of all blessedness in all worlds. 

First : His " kindness " vrUl continue notmthstanding the 
sins of liumanity. The very fact that men, as transgressors of 
the divine law, are permitted to live in such a world as tbis^ 
demonstrates its mercy. When men transgress the laws of 
their country their liberty is destroyed ; they are often bound 
in chains, incarcerated in dungeons, and in some cases have 
their lives taken from them. But here are we confessedly 
habitual transgressors of the divine law, enjoying the bless- 
ings of nature and the favours of Providence. Why is this ? 
His " kindness " does not " depart " from us. '* To the Lord 
our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we have re- 
belled against him." The sins of six thousand years have 
not caused Him to withdraw his "kindness" from the world. 
It gleams as brightly in the heavens, breathes as vitally in 
the air, roUs as affluently in the seasons, flows as fully in the 
current of universal life as it did from the beginning. " The 
Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some men 
count slackness ; but is long-suflTering to us-ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to repen- 
tance." Men often sin away the kindness of their fellow- 
men, quench their love, and excite their indignation, but 
they cannot sin away the "kindness of God." They may, they 
do, use it to their injury, as they bum themselves in fire, 
destroy themselves in water, and poison themselves by food. 
Still it is kindness, though out of it they make their hell. 

Secondly: Kis ^^ kindness" continues notwithstanding the 
sufferings of humanity. In fact, his kindness is expressed 
in human suffering. If we saw things as they really are, 
we should discover that there is as much kindness in the 
afflictions and trials of men as in their comfort and prosperity. 
Does not the loving father often show more love to his child 
in correcting him for his offences than in gratifying his^ 
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• 

desires 1 Such kindness, in truth, is the most self-denying 
and painfuL " He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men." There is kindness in the judgments that 
befall men. The inspired bard of Israel celebrates the mercy 
of God in judgments as well as in blessings. " He smote 
Egypt and her firstborn; for his mercy endureth for ever: 
overthrew Pharaoh and his host; for his mercy endureth 
for ever : smote great kings and famous kings ; for his mercy 
endureth for ever: Sihon king of the Amorites, and Og 
the king of Bashan ; for his mercy endureth for ever." It i» 
mercy that breaks up oppressive governments, sweeps despot* 
from the world, and makes clear the path for the progress of 
humanity. The most terrible judgments are but (jod's 
jnercy weeding the world of its evils. Even hell itself ia 
an expression of divine kindness. Gehenna was a valley 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, into which the refuse 
of the city was thrown, and where the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter generated " worms that never 
died," and where fires were kept burning day and night in 
order to prevent the effluvia firom spreading disease and death 
through the population of the cifcy. What that Gehenna 
was to Jerusalem, hell is to the moral universe — a sanitary 
institution — an institution to prevent the spread of evil. 
What is laWy but kindness speaking in the imperative mood ? 
What is punishment, but kindness crushing the power that 
would destroy the happiness of the creation 1 

God*s kindness, then, is everlasting : his " mercy endureth 
for ever." Let the mountains and the hills "depart." Let all 
the orbs of heaven be quenched. Let the whole system to 
which we belong vanish as a cloud ; God's kindness will 
remain, and will be as active in the universe as ever. 

From the text we infer — 

. IIL That the union between both will be mobe durable 
THAN the " MOUNTAINS." "My kindness shall not depart from 
theeJ^ It must be renfembered that these words were 
addressed to his own people, and not to men in general > 
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and the idea is, that His kindness will continue for ever in 
connection with the truly good. 

God's kindness is indissoluUy associated with the good. 
St Paul challenges the universe to effect a separation. " Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? " What can cause 
His "kindness " to "depart % " Can sufferings do it ? The trials 
of good men on this earth are often great, and the agonies they 
sometimes have to endure, emaciate their firames, and render 
their looks hideous to mortal eyes. But will these suflferings 
cause the Infinite Father to withdraw his love ? The afflicted 
child in the family, instead of lessening parental affection, 
intensifies and absorbs it. And is not this an indication as to 
how the sufferings of the good affect the heart of the 
Eternal Father ? " Tribulation, distress, persecution, famine, 
nakedness,peril,sword" — ^let these do their worst upon us ; they 
will not cause God*s " kindness " " to depart." "As a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him ; 
he knoweth our frame, and remembereth that we are dust." 
What can cause His " kindness " to " depart " ? Can our moral 
imperfections do it ? I have no word to say in extenuation of 
sin in any form. Sin must ever be odious to the eye of 
infinite purity. But I rejoice to believe it will not 
cause God's "kindness" to "depart." He does not love us 
on account of our excellences, but despite of our imper- 
fections. We were bad, and He saw the worst of our 
badness from beginning to end before He loved us first. 
No sin that we can commit can ever shock Him by surprise. 
That young man who has wrought a crime which has shocked 
the moral sense of the age, and is now in the cell of the 
murderer, awaiting the hour when inexorable justice shall 
force him to the scaffold, there, before an execrating crowd, 
to pay down the penalty of his life, has a mother; that 
mother for years, he has treated with shameful insolence 
and heartless cruelty, causing her heart to bleed and her 
health to wane. Has his wickedness extinguished her love % 
No ; it is there yet in all the freshness of its strength, and 
willingly would she press the monster of the scaffold to her 
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hie&st. Is God a father less loving than that mother P Ko. 
** Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb ] yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee. Behold, I have graven 
thee upon the palms of my hands." " He remembered us in 
our low estate, for his mercy endureth for ever." What 
can cause His "kindness" to "depart" 1 Can enemies ? Not 
imfrequently does an enemy come in between human 
friends, and with the foul tongue of calumny create a strife 
and dissolve the friendship. But no one can misrepresent us 
to the eye of Omniscience. He knows all that is in us ; "He 
understands our thoughts afar off." Neither " angels, princi- 
palities, nor powers," can cause His kindness to depart from 
his children. Can absence do it ? Absence seldom makes 
human hearts grow fonder. Amidst the ceaseless activities, 
absorbing engagements, and new associates in daily life, the 
absent ones, however dear, are likely to sink into forgetful- 
ness ; but no distance can separate us from Him ; we are 
ever before His eye. " Neither height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, can separate us from the love of God." 

What, then, can cause his kindness to depart from his 
children ] Nothing, Anyhow, nothing that my reason can 
suggest or my imagination invent. " I give unto my sheep 
eternal life ; they shall never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my father's hand." Can the hand that 
bolds in its mighty grasp all the life and force, the spirit, 
and matter of the universe, ever be forced to relax its grasp 1 
Never ! 

Another year is gone, and, like its predecessors, has worked 
the ordinary changes in God's great universe, and in all human 
things. Much it has borne away into the vast abysses out of 
sight, and much it has brought out to being from the creative 
forces of eternity. Thus Time, in its resistless and majestic 
march, shall proceed until it has cleared away the old heavens 
and the old eartL But though it shall hurl thehoary mountains 
and hills from their sockets, and pluck suns and stars from 
their centres, I shall survive, I shall be somewhere in his 
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tmbounded dominion, with all the memories of a wonderful 
past, and the hopes of an ever-brightening future. God's 
MndTiess, untouched by the revolution of ages, will be flooding 
the creation with brightness and with bliss. The union 
between His kindness and my deathless spirit will continue, 
defying the universe to break it up. "Who shall separate 
tis from the love of God 1 " 



%ipBthB. 



Able expositions of the Acts of the Apostles, describing the maimers, customs, 
and localities described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting their words, and 
harmonizing their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst us. But 
the eduction of its widest truths and highest suggestions is still a felt desideratum. 
To some attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves 
of all exegetical helps within our reach ; but to occupy our limited «pace with any 
lengthened archsological, geographical, or phUolo^cal remarks, would be to miss 
our aim ; which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Scripture, 
but to reveal its spiritual results. 



Subject : The Conclusion of FauVs Voyage from Greece to 

Syria, 

** And it came to pass, that, after we were gotten from them, and 
had launched, we came with a straight course nnto Coos, and the day 
following unto Bhodes, and from thence unto Patara : and finding a 
ship sailing over unto Fhenicia, we went aboard, and set forth. Now^ 
when we had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand, and sailed 
into Syria, and landed at Tyre : for there the ship was to imlade her 
burden. And finding disciples, we tarried there seven days ; who said 
to Paul through the Spuit, that he should not go up to Jerusalem. 
And when we had accomplished those days, we departed, and went 
our way; and they all brought us on our way, with wives and children, 
tiU we were out of the city : and we kueeled down on the shore, and 
prayed. And when we had taken our leave one of another, we took 
ship ; and they returned home again. And when we had finished our 
course iicftn Tyre, we oame to Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren^ 
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Mid abode with them one day. And the next day we that were or 
Paul's company departed, and came unto Cesarea ; and we entered into 
the house of Philip the eyangelist, (which was one of the seven,) and 
abode with him. And the same man had four daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy. And as we tarried there many days, there came 
down from Judea a certain prophet, named Agabus. And when he 
was come unto us, he took Paul's girdle, and bound his own hands 
and feet, and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at 
Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him 
into the hands of the Gentiles. And when we heard these things, 
both we» and they of that place, besought him not to go up to Jerusa- 
lem. Then Paul answered. What mean ye to weep, and to break mine 
heart ? for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusa- 
lem for the name of the Lord Jesus. And when he would not be 
persuaded, we ceased, saying. The will of the Lord be done. And 
after those days we took up our carriages, and went up to Jerusalem. 
There went with us also certain of the disciples of Cesarea, and 
brought with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an old disciple, with whom 
we should lodge."— Acts xad. 1 — 16. 

PAUL has taken his final farewell of the elders of Ephesus 
on the shore of Miletus, and the parting scene was most 
touching. His friends, with sorrowing hearts and tearful eyes, 
having accompanied him into the ship, he pursues hi& 
voyage. And as this narrative is a continuation of the pre- 
ceding history, we shall rapidly glance at his departure. 
PROM Miletus and his arrival in 'Jerusalem. " And 
it came to pass, that after we were gotten from tiiem, and had 
launched, we came with a straight course unto Coos, and tho 
day following unto Rhodes, and from thence unto. Patara." 
The expression " gotten from them" means, having torn our- 
selves from therrij so strong were the ties of loving sympathy 
that bound their hearts together on the shores of Miletus that 
the disruption was an effort of agony. Each of the first tliree 
places the vessel reached mentioned in the text deserves a 
moment's notice. 

Coos is an island in the -^gsean Sea, about twenty-threa 
miles in length, near the coast of Cairia, about forty nautical 
miles south of Miletus. It was a fertile spot, famous for its 
vineyards, its wine, silk, cotton, and for its worship of 
Esculapius, and the residence of Hippocrates. It is probable 
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that they reached this island on the evening of the day on 
which they started fix)m Miletus, for it would seem the yessel 
had an auspicious wind — " we came with a straight course 
unto Coos." Rhodes is the second place mentioned. This 
was another island. It was south-east of Coos. It was 
celebrated for its gigantic statue of Apollo, a colossus regarded 
as one of the seven wonders of the world. The image was 
most stupendous; it was made of brass, and strided the 
entrance of the harbour. Between its legs ships in full sail 
entered and departed. The vessel reached this beautiful and 
far-famed island " the day following." The other place is 
Patam, a town on the coast of Lycia, near the mouth of 
Xanthos, where Apollo was believed to utter oracles at certain 
seasons. Here Paul and his companions had to disembark. 
Paul was on his way to Jerusalem, bearing contributions from 
Macedonia and Greece to the destitute Christians in Judea, 
and he was anxious to be there in all haste, in order to attend 
the Pentecost. The vessel that had conveyed him to Patara, 
had perhaps either finished her voyage there, or was pro- 
ceeding in some other direction than to the ports of Phenicia. 
Providence favours the good, and the apostle finds at Patara 
a ^^sMp sailing over unto Phenicia" he and his companions 
embarked without a moment's delay. And now the voyage 
was more propitious. Free from shoals and rocks, they 
sail no longer through narrow channels, and under the 
shadow of great mountains, but out in the open sea. The 
distance between Patara and Tyre, the capital of Phenicia, 
is three hundred and forty geographical miles, and if 
they had a favourable voyage, as the narrative seems 
to imply they had, they accomplished it in about forty- 
■eight hours. During the sail they " discovered Cyprus" a 
famous island we have elsewhere described ; and perhaps in 
the course of a few hours after a glimpse of the celebrated 
spot, they ^^ landed at Tyre^^ one of the most famous 
cities of the ancient world. A city described by the old 
prophets in a state of splendour, where its merchants were 
^ri7ices, and its traffickers the honourable of the earth. 
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"Here the ship was to unladed Perhaps she had 
hrought grain from the Black Sea, or wine firom the Archi- 
pelago. Here Paul and his companions discovered what to 
them was more precious than all the wealth of the city — 
followers of Christ ^^And finding disciples, we tamed there 
seven days, who said to Patd^ through the Spirit^ that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem^ Who these disciples were, 
in what way they were brought to Christ, and by what 
means the Apostle now found them out in the city, are 
points on which we have no information. The " Spirip" in 
some way had informed them of the sufferings which Paul 
%rould endure at Jerusalem, and their love prompted them 
to dissuade him jfrom his purpose to visit it. Their words 
were not a divine command to Paul, but their own inference, 
from the feet divinely revealed to them, that Paul was to 
suffer there. It was not the Spirit that said he *' should 
not go up," but their mistaken love. Having spent the 
seven days, the vessel having unloaded and taken in 
another cargo, she is ready for sea again. ^^ And when we 
had accomplished those daysy toe departed^ and went our 
way; and theyaU brought us on our way with wives and 
children, till we were out of the city, and ice kneeled down 
on the shore and prayed^ Here is another parting scene 
presented with inimitable simplicity; full of nature and of 
touching interest. The Christian families of Tyre, husbands 
and wives, parents and children, followed Paul and his 
companions with loving sympathies down to the beach, and 
there on the hard shore, under the open heavens, and the 
howl of the sea, kneeled down in prayer. A modem 
traveller has sketched the very spot on which this touching 
scene occurred. 

The vessel is now ready, she is floating on the crested 
wave, the sails are hoisted, and the moment for sepa- 
ration has come. The last embrace is given. ^^And when 
we had taken our leave one of another^ we took ship; and 
they returned honie again" The first port they reach 
after having left Tyre was Ptolemais, " We came tO' 
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FtolemaiSy and saluted the brethren, and abode with tJient 
^m day.'' This place, it was said, was named after Ptolemy, 
the firot king of Egypt. Its modern European name is 
Acre. It was a Palestinian city of the Mediterranean, aboufc 
thirty miles south of Tyre. It has been the p^etual theatre 
o£ war, constituting, as it does, the key of Syria, and has stood 
perhaps, longer on the field of history than most of the other 
places mentioned in the Holy Book. The present population is 
about 20,000. They discovered " brethren " here : they saluted 
those; brethren, and remained with them one day. From Ptole* 
mais or Acre they start next day for Csesarea, a city on the 
<;oast of the Mediterranean, about thirty-six miles to the south 
of Ptolemais, and about sixty north-west of Jerusalem, It 
was rebuilt by Herod the Great, and named Caesarea, in honour 
of Augustus Caesar. It has long since been blotted out of 
•existence. Its Christian associations, however, possess aa 
imperishable interest. It was the abode of the centurion 
Cornelius, the first Gentile believer in the new faith — 
the Abraham of Gentile believers. Here the angel smote 
Herod because he gave not God the glory. Here Pet^ 
unlocked the gates of the kingdom, and flung them open 
for the Gentile world. Here, as we shall se6, Paul made 
Felix tremble and Agrippa almost a Christian; and here 
for two long years he was held a prisoner, and from 
thence sent in bonds through storms and shipwreck to 
Borne. Here they remained some days, and were the 
quests of Philip the Evangelist. '^ And tJie neoct day we tha6 
were of PavUs compawy departed, and canie unto Oasarea : 
and we eiitered into tlie house of Philip the Evangelist, which 
was one of the seven; and aibode with him^ He was one of 
the seven elected deacons of the Church at Jerusalem (Acts 
vi. 5), but since then had become an evangelist — a preacher 
of the Gospel. After his conversation with the eunuch he 
had "gone down to Caesarea" (Acts viii. 40), and had con- 
tinued ever since preaching the new fEdth. How many con- 
verts he had won we are not told, but we ai'e told something 
of his family. " He had four daughters, virgins^ which did 
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prophesy. ^^ In their case the prophecy was fulfilled. (Joe^ 
ii. 8.) 

While l^e Apostle and his companions abode in the 
house of this distinguished famil j, a prophet came down to 
him from Jerusalem, dramatically warning him of the danger 
which awaited him there. " And as we tarried iJiere many 
daysy there came down from Judoea a certain propJiety named 
Agahus, And when he wa^s come urdo vs, lie took PauCs girdle^ 
and hound his own hands and feety and said^ Thus saith the 
Holy Ghost, So sludl the Jews at Je)*usalSm hind the man thai 
owneth tfiis girdle, and shall deliver him into 'the hands of 
the Oentilesy It is probable that this Agabus was the same 
man as he who foretold the famine, and gave occasi<m to Panl's 
first official mission at Jerusalem. (Acts xL 27 — 30.) It 
was not an uncommon titling for the prophets to perform 
actions emblematic of the events they predicted. Thus 
Jeremiah, in order to denote the approaching captivity of the 
Jews, was directed to bury his girdle by the Euphrates. 
(Jer. ziii. 4.) And thus Isaiah, in order to indicate 
the captivity of i^pt, walked naked and with bwre feet. 
{Isa. XX. 3^ 4.) Many other instances of similar emble- 
matic actions occur. (See Jer. xxvii 2, 3; xviii. 4; 
EzdL iv. also xii.) Ghiist Himsdf acted in the same way 
when He took a towel and girded Himself, and washed the 
disciples' feet. (John xiii. 4, 5.) Such symbolic actions 
added to the impressiveness of the declaration. The action 
of Agahus was felt to he impressive now. ^^ And wlienuoe 
heard these things, hoth we, and they of ^ai place, hesought 
him not to go up to Jerusalem^* Their hearts were smitten 
with sadness at the terrible dangers awaiting Paul which 
were thus so dramatically announced, and with tears they 
besought himi not to go to Jerusalem. Paul, however, had 
made up Ms mind, he was not to be turned from his purpose, 
although he deeply felt the tenderness of their appeals. ^' Then 
Paul answered. What mean ye to weep, and to hreak mine 
heart ? for I am ready not to he hound only, hut also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus" Seeing the in- 
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vincibility of his purpose they ceased to persuade him, sayings 
*' Tte will of the Lord he done." 

Having thus spent some days with Philip and his family, 
listened to the prophecies of his virgin daughters, received 
the terrible warning of Agahus, and overcome the powerful 
persuasions of his friends not to go to Jerusalem, he and his 
companions depart. 

" And after those days we took up our carriages^ and went 
up to Jerusalem" The word carriages does not mean convey- 
ances, but baggages. " We took up our carriages " is, in the 
Greek, all in one participle, and means taking up our lug* 
gage. Some of the disciples of Csesarea accompanied them, 
"who " brought with them one Mnason^ of CypruSy an old dis» 
ciple, with whom we s/wuld lodge!* Four things are indi- 
cated of this Mnason, that he was a native of Cyprus, that 
he had been a convert to Christianity for some time, he was 
called an " old disciple," and that he had a house at Jerusa- 
lem to which the apostle was taken. 

Thus we have followed Paul into Jerusalem, and here for 
the present we leave him. 

There are several subjects of a spiritual and useful 
character discoverable in this fragment of apostolic history, 
which we would endeavour, with great brevity, to bring inta 
prominent impressiveness. 

I. The social love genebated by the gospel. There is 
an affection which man has for man altogether apart from 
Christianity. It is an affection of animal sympathy, per- 
sonal interests, mental reciprocities. But the social love 
generated by Christianity is of a purer and higher character* 
Several of its features are here displayed. 

First : Strength. So strongly did it bind Paul and the 
Ephesians together on the shores of Miletus that they had 
to tear themselves asunder : — ^for such is the meaning of the 
expression translated '' after we had gotten from them." Their 
souls had so deeply struck the roots of their love into each 
other's being, that a violent energy of will was required for 
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the separation. The paridng scene, too, on the l^rian shore, 
and the tears wept on leaving Csssarea, also indicated the 
strengtii of Christian lore. The lore which genuine 
Christians have for each other is not the thread of a passing 
sentiment, but the golden chain of an immutable law. It is 
that which binds all the hosts of hearen in an indissoluble 
xmity of thought, aspiration, interest, and pursuit 

Secondly : Hospitable, It is probable that Paul and his 
companions were entertained in the homes of Christians 
wherever they stayed. It is distinctly stated l^hat they abode 
with Philip. Paul a guest in Philip's house ! This is one of 
the divine marvels which sometimes occur in the history of 
men. The name of Saul of Tarsus at one time was a terror 
to the heart of Philip. Elsewhere we have these remarkable 
words : " As fen* Sauly he made havoc of the^ church, entering 
into every house, and haling men and women, committed them 
to prison. Therefore they that were scattered abroad went 
everywhefi-e preaching the toord. Then Philip went down to 
the city of Samfiaria, and preached Christ unto them" (Acts 
viii 3—5.) We perceive from this that terror of Saul drove 
Philip from his home at Jerusalem. Had they ever met 
since 1 Probably never. What a change the Gospel has 
accomplished. The lion has become a lamb. He from whose 
presence he rushed as from a fiend, he now entertains as a 
loving brotiier and a distinguished Apostle of the Lord. 
Christian love is hospitable : its doors are ever open to the 
faithful. Its motto is " Share and share alike." It holds its 
possessions as the common property of the brotherhood. Use 
hospitality, &o. 

Thirdly : Tender. Christianity quickens the sensibilities 
and intensifies the feelings of the human heart. The more 
Christianity a man has in him the more tender he is. Lived 
there ever a man with more Gospel in him than Paul, and 
was there ever a man more tender in soul ? In nearly all the 
partings recorded in these verses there were tears. 

Fourthly : Bdigious. In parting with the Ephesians we 
are told that he kneeled down and prayed with them all, and 

YOL. XX, 
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in parting with ite men of Tyre he did the same* " We 
kneeled down on the 8hor» and prayed." Christiaii lot^e 
turns to God as the opening flower to the sun* It pcesents 
its dear objects to the loying guardianship of the Eternal 
Father. Tl^ best way of serving one's fcienda is to commend 
them " to (Jod " as Paul did, and to " the word of his grace." 
Apart from Him we can render them no help. Our best 
thoughts, our wisest counsels, our tenderest sympathies, our 
most costly gifts will be of little service apart from His bene- 
diction and superintending care. 

Such then are some of the features here developed of that 
love which Christianity generates in the hearts of its disciples. 
Another subject discoverable in the piece of Apostolic history 
before us is — 

IL The fallibilitt op human affection. The good men 
of Tyre loved Paul, yet they sought to dissuade him from 
duty, so also did the good men of Gsosarea : ^^ They besought 
Mm not to go out to JerusalenL" So urgent and powerful were 
they in their persuasions, that Paul exclaims, " What ! mean 
ye to weep and to break mine heart i" Or, as it has been 
better translated, *'What do ye, weeping and breaking 
my heart?'* We do not know the arguments they em- 
ployed ; but we know in both cases they quoted the Holy 
Spirit's influence. At Tyre we are told that the disciples 
said to Paul, " through the Spirit," that he ^'should not go up 
to Jerusalem" And at Caesarea the prophet Agabus said, 
^* Thus eaith the Holy Ghosts This reference to the Spirit 
would add power to the urgency of their loving appeals. He 
was deeply moved by it, but not mastered. All their argu- 
ments were the arguments of mistaken love — ^arguments 
which, if they had succeeded, might have injured the 
character and usefulness of Paul. Human affection often 
recommends that which is not good. The mistaken kindness 
of parents has ever proved the greatest curse to children. 
Never does the devil act so mightily upon Ihe human heart 
xis when his errors are urged on us by the arguments of those 
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^ho love US most Let ms learn to act in relation to tiiis 
mistaken kindness of our friends as Christ acted in relation 
to Peter, who from love attempted to dissuade Him from 
prosecuting the painful part of His mission. *' Get thee 
behind we, Satan** The counsels of the purest human love 
^e not alwajps wise. Another subject discoverable in this 
jnarrative is*— 

IIL Thb' ttnconqusbablexsss of a Chbist-inspibbd 
PURPOSE. Mighty as was the influence which love brought to 
bear upon Paul both at Tyre and Csssarea, to prevent him 
from going to Jerusalem, it could not break his purpose ; he 
was invincible in his determination. " I am ready not to he 
hound ordy^ htd also to die at Jerusalem for the nams of the 
Lord Jesus *^ His determination was not a caprice, not a 
mere wish, not an intention formed in haste, not a resolution 
leased on mere natu]*al desires, or reasons of expediency. It 
was a determination based on i^e strongest convictions of 
Ills judgment, backed by the whole current of his sympathies, 
and deeply rooted in him by the spirit of Christ Such a 
purpose cannot be broken ; it defies opposition, it removes 
mountains. Luther felt it to be so as well as PauL When 
Spalatin, the beloved friend of the illustrious reformer, 
joined, with many others, in entreating him not to enter 
Worms, on account of the terrible dangers that there awaited 
him, his reply was, " though there were as many devils in 
Worms as there are tiles on the housetops, yet will I go 
ihither." Such a purpose as this is the heart of true moral 
xjouiage. Physical courage is a mere gift of nature, and often 
that which is called moral courage, ia nothing but mere 
insensibility and obstinacy of nature. Paul seems to me to 
have been physically a weak man, and mentally a timid, 
nervous, sensitive soul. In writing to the Corinthians, he 
says, "7 was with you in fear, and much trembling ^ And 
jet this man had an indomitably heroism, and that heroism is 
io be ascribed to his Christ-inspired purpose. 

Another subject discoverable in this narrative, is — 

c 2 
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IV. TSe sublimest victory over soul. ^' And wlien ?ie 
would not he persuaded^ we ceased^ saying, The mil of the 
Lord he done.^' They did not conquer him with their com- 
bined power, but he conquered them single-handedlj ; he did 
so by his invincible purpose. And what a conquest ! ** Th& 
iffiH of the Lord he done,*' This does not mean " We must bow 
to the necessity." Many men are brought to do this who have 
no Christianity. The ungodly father, when life has fled from 
his child ; the reckless speculator, when he has played the 
game that has wrecked the whole of his fortune ; the criminal,, 
when he is in the hand of justice : these, and many others, 
say, when all hope is gone, " The Lord^s wUl he done** In 
their case it means a soul whose energies are crushed, whose 
hopes are blighted, upon whom the night of despair has set 
in. £ut here it would be understood to mean a cordial acqui- 
escence. And it implies a belief — (1.) That there is a God. 
(2.) That that God has a will in relation to individuals, 
(3.) That the working out of that will is the best thing. 

We say this is the sublimest conquest over souls. 

First : It is a conquest over the folly of souls. The greatest 
folly in the universe is to oppose the will of God. It is the 
folly that leads to all the perplexity, confusion, and misery of 
the world. The wisest thing is to acquiesce in that will that 
is all wise, all good, all mighty. 

Secondly : It is a conquest ovei* the wickedness of souds. 
Opposition to the divine will is the very essence of all sin ; 
the world's guilt, the world's crime, is rebellious hostility to 
the Divine will. 

Thirdly: It is a conquest over the misery of the souls. 
Opposition to the Divine will is helL Obedience is heaven. 
The sublimest victory in the universe is this victory over 
soul : — ^The victory this for which Christ and his followers 
are fighting. 






Subject : The Creation. — Genesis i 

WE propose to present to our readers the results of 
a study of the Old Testament writings, seeking 
not so much for the mere historical or political narrative 
which the writings contain, but rather those spiritual and 
moral truths which underlie each scene. The political 
event or law, even the peculiar ecclesiastical ordinance, is a 
mere temporary and evanescent thing. The facts and much of 
the injunctions of the Old Testament are dead and rotten in the 
grave of the past ; but the spirit and the principle are living, 
effective, and must not be neglected and forgotten by us. It 
is this which makes the story of a family, the chronicle of a 
people, the laws and beliefs of the church of a small section 
of the human race, to be the Bible of man and the book of 
God. Our task will thus be perhaps most religious. We 
^hall try to lose sight of that which is sectional, particular, 
appropriate only for a time and only to a people ; we shall 
try to see through this into the divine truth — the grand 
universal principle of moral being, by which our souls may 
be brought nearer to God, and helped in the work, of these 
days. Men and circumstances, places, times, and needs all 
Are changing ; but man is ever the same. His spiriti;ial re- 
quirements, his moral wants are to-day what they were 
when Moses wrote his Jbooks, or Job upbraided his comforters. 
It is then not a commentary, not a history, not an exegetical 
and critical exposition that we propose to give. "We shall 
£nd neither science, nor ecclesiastical polity, nor history in 
the Bible. Questions of date and number; discussions of 
miracle and theological system, alike we leave the reader to find 
in the books that are perhaps too plentiful. In our work we 
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«hall freely use all such helps, and possibly give hints to 
those who might wish to prosecute such study ; but here at 
least we must limit ourselves to the results of our toil in this 
mine of religious truth. May the great Spirit, eternal and 
ever living, aid our endeavour ! May we find by His help not 
the word that killeth, but the spirit which maketh alive ! 

The order of our Studies will be simply that of the Sacred 
Scriptures themselves. Our first study will be The Creation. 

The Bible commences with the first great act of God. It is- 
a book about God and His relation to man. It is the story 
of man's life as seen by God's eye. It was, however, neces- 
sary that man should have a clear and definite announcement 
of the origin and source of himself and the world around 
him. In the midst of false cosmogonies, Egyptian and Oriental^ 
God gives man through a particular people His version of the 
beginning. 

We learn — 

L There was a bboinning and vsia was the act op God, 
An important declaration when Moses wrote it down — still a 
truth that some modems should ponder. Matter is not 
eternal The world is not the form of an ever changeful 
necessity. Atheism and Pantheism are demolished by the 
first sentence of the word of God. There is a God. He is^ 
a Being separate from the world, for He has created it We 
are thus introduced to the Divine will which exists in this 
universe. 

n. The disorder op primal creation is reduced to^ 
order bt the powiai and intelligence of this Divine will. 
We might have had matter created by will, but all might 
have remained shapeless and inane. Darkness on the world, 
and darkness in the soul of Grod. But this ie not so. The life 
of God is imparted to the chaotic world. God's intelligence 
is reflected in the light which he gives to the heavens and 
the earth. Another step in the grand progress is then indi- 
45ated. The light is approved by God. Power has developed 
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ihrough mU and iriieUlgencB into emotion. Marvellous 
parallel I What a picture of creation's growth ! What an 
unfolding to him who leads, of the atiaibutes of God ! 

m. This pbogkess of cbeation passes fbom ordeb^ 

THROUGH OBGANUZATION, INTO LIFE, UNTIL IT CULMINATES IN 

MAN. Sea and land, light and darkness, are separated ; plants 
and animals are created ; man is at last formed. Plants and 
animals are after their kind — ^the first created are the only 
pattern except the idea in the mind of God. Not so with 
man. He is after the likeness of God. What is this 1 It 
cannot be in form of body, nor, perhaps, in form of thought. 
Divine intelligence cannot be limited as ours is. But what 
have we in the history? A command. "Be fruitful, &c., 
and have dominion." Man is the subject of expressed law — a 
king, he is yet to obey. This is only the next step in creation's 
progress. We rise to its crown — the place where moral law 
•must be recognised. To man is given the expressed command" 
of his God. 

What then is the story that the book of creation tells % 
It is, that one all mighty intelligent personality created the 
whole universe ; through a wonderful series of creative acts 
He marches on His way ; and, at length, forms a being like 
Himself^ with intelligence, will, and moral attributes, giving 
to this, His son, all dominion over the earth which He has 
made his re8iden<je» 

'Jfhere are, perhaps, a few minor lessons which may be 
suggested here. 1. The adaptation of this world to be man's 
place of abode while God tries him by the duty He has 
placed upon him to perform. 2. All things are subject to 
man's use and government. 3. The human race is of one 
blood, derived from one pair. 4. God loves order. When 
He performs a series of works there is most probably progress, 

Llewellyn 1). Bbvan, LL.B. 
Weigh House, London. 



Subject : The Voice of the Past 

" For the time past of our life may suffice ub to haye wrouglit fho 
will of the Gentiles." — 1 Peter iv. 3. 

ginilgshi ai Homily % S^tbtn Hsnbrth nnb ^arli^ • fvcst. 

LET us break up this sentence into three or four parts, 
making each section a sort of textual division : — 
''life"— "our life"—" the past of life"— "the tune past of 
life," &C. 

** Life." What mystery is wrapped up in life ! How 
great the power needed to bestow it ! He only who is the 
author of life can impart life. Great is the power of man ; 
almost exhaustless his resources of ingenuity and muscular 
force. But the power that can erect pyramids and palaces, 
bridge rivers, almost annihilate time and space, through the 
wonders of electricity, has not yet discovered means whereby 
to resuscitate the vanished life of an insect. The whole of 
inanimate nature, with all its marvels of revelation and 
divine power, does not, perhaps, furnish a lesson of instruc- 
tion comparable to the living moving wonders of a drop of 
water. What consummate skill, what exquisite perfection and 
beauty of workmanship are revealed in the organic structures 
. Qf creature-Jife, residing in a mere globular world! We 
need not wonder that the Psalmist should, by way of an 
expressive pre-eminence, t»ll upon ^^ everything that hath 
breath" to ^'praise tlie Lord^ 

What transcendent worth, then, must belong to human 
life !— to 

** Our life." We read of the Creator speaking dead and 
shapeless matter into beautiful formations, and, by the work- 
ing of a divine manipulation, calling into existence the 
creature-life of all that moved in air, earth, and sea. But 
when the sacred historia would record the masterpiece of 
the divine workmanship, -he tells lis that " Gk)d breathed 
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into man the breath of life, and man became a living soul"— 
*' feaifidly and wonderftdly made/' even as regards his 
bodily organization, but as respects his sublime relationship 
to the Author of life, and to the ages of interminable being, 
a creature marvellous and fearful, begotten by the breath of 
Him who is the Father of everlasting ages. 

" Our life*' is redeemed life. It was great to speak a world 
^m nought. It was greater to create moral life, and 
fashion it after the divine and high original It was greatest 
to redeem. To create life required but a word, a touch, a 
breath; but to redeem life was a work sufficient to tax 
infinite wisdom and almighty power — a work so stupen- 
dously great that it demanded the mysteries of the incarnation, 
the long and protracted stages of the Saviour's bumiliation, 
sufferings, death, and resurrection I What infinite and un- 
utterable value must belong to human life ! ^' Our life ** is 
the only life, of which we have any knowledge, for which a 
Tansom has been paid ! — and what a ransom ! We wonder 
not, then, at the Eedeemer's words, in which He has given 
to us his own estimate of human worth, — "What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul 1 " 

" The past op life." How little we know of the past — 
taking the word in its broad and comprehensive relationship 
to the world ! As a question of history we know something 
of the world's civilization, science, art, human laws and 
governments, human thoughts and actions. Eut what do we 
know of the individual experience of mankind — its joys and 
sorrows — ^the swelling surges of , human emotions of ever- 
varying moods, which, like successive waves of ocean, have 
swiftly chased each other over the broad surface of humanity, 
for the space of more than 6,000 years! And oh! what 
an impenetrable veil lies between that past and us as respects 
the moral and eternal consequences of wasted life — the 
irrecoverable past — extending over so, many generations, and 
affectii^ in each generation so many millions of immortal 
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MovUs I We thimk Grod thfit He has thus ooskcealed ftom us 
iMs past ! We tbank TSim, more, that it is not ota" past I 

But there is a past fot whidi God holds us zesponsibie — 
au indimdual pa^t — 

"The time past of our life." U'othbg that I have is my 
own, I belong to God, in body, soul, and spirit. In Him I 
Kve, and move, and have my being. I am, therefoue, accspunt- 
Able to Him for my time. Life is God's loan to man, and 
time man's " life-rent of the wcMrld." That loan has been 
granted on one great condition; that it be returned with 
interest : otherwise forfeited— taken from him. Isx the great 
day we are to stand before God to give an account of our 
stewardship, when the fisdthful will be able to say, "Lord 
thy pound hath gained ten pounds ; " while to the unfeithful, 
the message will go 6)rth : " Take from Mm the talent, and 
give to him that hath im talents." The " life-rent" which 
the great Proprietor claims is sermce. He has put us into 
His beautiful world to make it more beautiful by adding moral 
to material beauty. If we fedl to render this service we shall 
lose our life, in a sense which human language is not adequate 
to express. " He that loveth his life shall lose it." life is 
God's property, and from every one of us, sooner or later, He 
will ** require " it at our hands, dther to glorify it with a life, 
the lease of which will never run out, or to judge it by leav- 
ing it to its self-chosen death. " Gted requireth that which is 
^ast " — " the time past of our life." Equally to the saved 
and unsaved will the words one day have a stuping applica- 
tion,—" This night thy soul shall be required of thee." God, 
forbid that any one of us should be addressed, .in that day^ 
as — " Thou fool I " Bather be it our lot, when the voice of 
God shall call, to reply to it with the same confidence as that 
of the child Samuel, who with a true faith, and obedient 
heart, and a love that knew no fear, rushed into the presence 
of his father, saying, " Here am J, for thou dt'dst call me / " 

^ And now, what have we to say with respect to this strange, 
solemn thing — ^Time? — ^that men do with it through life just 
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-wbat the aposliles did for one precious iirepaiaUe hova of it,, 
in the garden of Gretbsemane — ikey go to deep t Have you 
«yer seen those marble statues, in some public square, or 
garden, which art has so flEushioned into a perenni^ fountaiiv 
that through the lips, or through the hands, the clear water 
flows into a peipetual stream, on and on for ever ; and the 
marble stands there — passive, cold, mating no effort to arrest 
the gliding water 1 It is so that time flows through the 
hands of men— swift, never pausing, till it has run itself out; 
and there is the man petrified into a marble sleep, not feeling 
what it is which is passing away fQr ever ! It is so, just so,, 
that the destiny of nine men out of ten accomplishes itself, 
slipping away from them — aimless, useless, till it is too- 
late." ♦ 

May not the children of God apply to themselves, in some 
measure, these sentiments of stirring reproof % Have we not,, 
too often, allowed time to slip through our hands, when those 
hands might have arrested the vital current, and turned it to 
living water for our own refreshment, and that of others P 
How much of this precious capital have we thrown away f 
With £01 improvident expenditure the golden coiq has been 
squandered*— our substance wasted! What opportunities 
have we lost ! What privileges forfeited ! What work for 
God neglected ! How many precious hours have we given to 
enervating repose, which might have been spent amidst hal- 
lowed communings, or in holy and blessed activities ! How 
often has our absence from the sanctuary, or the prayer-- 
meeting, rehearsed in our experience the mournful event in 
the history of Thomas, who was not with his fellow-disciples 
when the Lord appeared ! How many tears have fallen which 
our sympathy might have helped to dry up ! How many 
hearts have been wounded which we have failed to heal T 
How many souls perished without hope whose last dark hours- 
might have been illumined, had we carried to them the torch 
of eternal truth — the lamp of immortality ! And all thi» 
unimproved and unredeemed "past" is gone from us, to 

^ EobertBon. 
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return no more for ever. ** Like water spilt on the 
ground," it cannot "be gathered up again. And the time 
which we now have is passing. Time present will soon be 
.time past ! 

''like the riyeors, time is gliding; 
Brightest hours haye no abiding : 
Use the golden moments well. 
Life is wasting, 
Death is hasting : 
Death consigns to heayen or hell.*' 

The secret of all the failures which have been enumerated 
is expressed by the apostle in one word — self-will — ^the will 
^f the Grentiles." Man doing his own will is the history of 
the world's sin and woe. The deviFs success in Eden was 
-effected by his giving to man a will of his own. The whole 
of the earth's subsequent history, as regards moral evil, is 
the history of that will in action — the conduct of those who 
find it no easy thing to " recover themselves out of the snare 
"of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will." 

The workings of this will are as manifold and varied as are 
the phases of human character. They show themselves 
.alike in the animal, the intellectual, the secular, and the 
religious nature of man. The children of God know but little 
of the various and subtle forms which self-will assumes. 
Adoption into the family of God does not exempt us from its 
insidious workings. So long as we carry about with us a 
,body of sin and of death, so long shall we need the words of 
admonition, written by an apostle, and addressed to believers, 
** Be not conformed to this world : but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, [wiU] that ye may prove what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God." 

What a sublime example is presented for our imitation in 
the character and life of Jesus, of perfect and spotless con- 
formity to the will of God ! " He pleased not himself." He 
had meat to eat that the world knew not of. His language 
was, " My meat is to do the will of him that sent me :" " I 
delight to do thy will, God." 
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''The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ" asks us 
to let the past *' suffice to haye wrought the will of the Gen- 
tiles," and in beginning a new year to renew our early vows, 
our first loYe, our young and ardent zeal, to be henceforth 
inspired with the holy ambition to be ^^ conformed to the 
image of his JSo7i" 

To attain unto this we must yield our wills to Grod. Satan 
conquered man by man doing Satan's will. Christ conquered 
Satan by doing Grod's will. And every accession to the 
Itedeemer^s kingdom, and every diminution of Satanic 
power, and every measure of increase of the fruits of the 
Spirit, in the life of the new-bom soul — of love, joy, and 
peace — ^is the consequence of man surrendering his wiU to 
God. 

My brother ! what art thou living for 1 for Ood or for 
sdff If for Grod, thy being is encircled by a halo of glory 
which shall be ever expanding and widening with the 
revolving ages of eternity. But if thou art living for sdf 
thy life must prove a failure, and thine eternity the dark 
covering of eternal shame and everlasting contempt. 

G. Hunt Jackson. 



Subject : Pavl a Prisoner, 

"For this oauBe I» Paul, am the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you 
Gentiles." — ^Ephes. iii. 1. 

ginaJgsis 0f iunralu % iStbin $u«brtb anb jforts-JSttonb. 
VJTE have here — 

inf I. A GREAT MAN IN PRISON. 

Prisons generally contain the lowest and vilest of men — 
the refuse of humanity. But they have often contained a 
very different dass of men, the noblest and best ; the men 
vrho by reason of extraordinary power of mind or greatness 
of soul have come into collision with the beliefs and habits 
of the people. Joseph, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, Peter 
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Paul, Jesus Chnst^ all wefe imprisoned. Some of the great 
leaders in past r^onnations botli of thought and eonduct 
ha^e been imprisoned. Socrates, Galileo, Bunyan, and many 
<d the best men in the Nonconformist movement of 1662 afe 
•examples. These cases afford a mournful example of the 
blindness and corruption of men. 

Krst: Mat are generally too Mind to recognise contem- 
j)orary greatness. When the grass grows over his g^?ave, and 
he is beyond the voice either of praise or blame, the worth of 
the great man is recognised ; but very frequently not until 
ihen. 

Second : Men are generdUy too corrupt to hear wvth a great 
man whom, they cannot understand. They cannot compre- 
hend the mystery of a noble life, so they put it out of their 
«ight; confine it as a dangerous thing. This spirit is 
not yet dead. Blindness and corruption are rife amongst 
us now. 

n. A OBEAT KAN IN PRISON FOB ENGAGING IN THX HIGHEST 

SEEViCE. " I, Paul, am the the prisoner of Jesus Christ'' 
Again, he says, "I, the prisoner in the Lord." He was a 
prisoner in the service of the Lord Jesus. Prisoners for debt, 
•crime, &c., abound. Prisoners of war are numerous. But 
here is a man made prisoner for labouring in the highest 
<»use. The progress of the cause of Christ is synonymous 
with the progress of humanity in everything which consti- 
tutes its well-being. Paul was labouring in this cause. Yet 
they imprisoned him; and imprisoned him for so doing. 
Paul said things which clashed with the old notions of the 
men of his time, and, without fairly examining his state- 
ments," they hurried him to prison. Men now do not like 
their stereotyped theories disturbed. 

III. A GREAT MAN IN PEISON FOB TAKING THE MOST BENE- 
VOLENT POSITION IN THE HIGHEST SERVICE. ** For this cause," 
i.e.f for holding and proclaiming the vieitrs set forth in the 
preceding chapter. "On behalf of you. Gentiles." Paul 
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was saflering for ethers. He was imprisoned for proclaiming 
these three tibdngs. (1) That when the Jews rejected the 
<3oq>el God withdrew it from them. — See examples in the 
^*Acts of the Apostles." (2) That Gfod willed that the 
Gbspel shotild be preached to the Gentiles. (2) That God 
had called him to i^is work of preaching to the GenUles. 

First : Paul's position was most jphUosophic. The religion 
for humanity must be congraons, not with any special type or 
nation of the race, but with human nature in all ages and 
everywhere. The Gospel to save man must meet the needs 
of all and be free to all. 

Second : Paul's position was most henevolent There was 
no narrowness in it. It recognised the common brotherhood 
of the race ; but the Jews were too narrow, prejudiced, and 
bigoted to allow this, so they sent Paul to prison. Hyper- 
Calyinists have just the same spirit now. They revile 
the men who offer tlie blessings of the Gospel freely to 
aQ men. 

rV. TeM IMPmSOKMBNT OP A GREAT MAN OVEBRULED BY 

God for the good of his church. In the prison Paul 
wrote this Epistle. Had he not been a prisoner he, most 
probably, would have spent all his time and energy in active 
labour ; and none of the precious thoughts made known in 
such labour may have been preserved for succeeding ages. 
But from the prison he contributes to the religious thought 
and spiritual life of the church in all succeeding ages every- 
where. From the prison there proceeded a letter to bless, 
not only the Ephesian Church, but the world also. Observe 
in this,— • 

First : The grandeur of Paul's spirit. It was free. It 
went forth amid the churches. "Stone walls did not a 
prison make," &c. It was hemvolent. He did not moan 
over his own condition; but was full of the noblest solicitude 
for othera 

Second : The provident of God, Out of evil He evolves 
good. Paul writes in prison. Bunyan writes^ in prison. 
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Thus God maketh the wiath of man to praise Him. In tlii» 
-way the deril involimtarily is promoting the. progress oT 
hnmaaity. In His providence, Grod watches over both the ' 
individual and the Church. He strengthens Paul in th& 
prison, and sends a ^orious letter to the Church at Ephesus. 

PortsmoutL William Jones. 



Subject : The Unjust Judge, 

''And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men. onght- 
always to pia^ and not to faint ; saying, There was in a city a judge, 
which feared not God, neither regarded man : and there was a widow 
in that city; and she came unto him, saying. Avenge me of mine 
adversary. And he would not for a while : but afterward ke faid 
within himself, Though I fear not €k>d, nor regard man ; yet because 
this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she weary me. And the Lord said. Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day 
and night unto him, though he bear long with them ? I tell you that 
he will avenge them speedily." — ^Luke xviii. 1 — 8. 

%x(xi:gm of Ijmmlg % S>tfrtn Unnbrtb anh <fflrtg-5]^irJr. 
«' ynniS parable has its key hanging at the door," says an 
Jd old and quaint expositor. And so it has, for the 
point to be illustrated is stated at the outset, " Men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint." 

We see in this parable three things ; the picture of a dis- 
tressed world — a recognised deliverer — and a successful 
invocation. 

L Here is a picture of a distressed world. "The widow ''^ 
here may fairly be regarded as representing humanity every- 
where as afflicted by the fall. 

First, it is desolate. It is a " widow " left alone vrithout it» 
loving companion and protector. Few of ail the miserable 
conditions in life are more pitiable than the widowed one, 
left with a bleeding heart to struggle alone in a cold, selfish 
world. Man's condition as a sinner is poor, miserabloi blind^ 
and naked* 
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Secondly, U is oppressed. The widow had an " adveisaiy "— 
«ome haid*hearted creature, who took advantage of her weak- 
ness, and outraged her rights. Fallen man has an adversaiy. 
His adversary is the deviL " Be sober, be vigilant ; because 
:your adversary the devil, as a roaring licm, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour." (1 Peter v. 8.) This is an 
adversary mighty^ malignant, cunning, unremitting. Do you 
pity the poor ** widow," and have you no pity for a desolate 
•and oppressed world lying in wickedness? 

n. Here is a picture of a rboookibed dbltverbb. In the 
society to which this widow belonged there was a man 
appointed for the purpose of helping the oppressed. There 
was a "judge." From Deut. xvi. 18, we learn that the Israelites 
^were to have judges in all the gates of their towns, who 
were bound to judge the people with just judgment, without 
Tespect of persons. Such town tribunal existed in the days 
of our Lord. (Matt. v. 21, 22.) These judges were specially 
-commanded by God to take widows and orphans under their 
protection. (Isa. i. 23 ; Jer. L 6.) Samuel was a fine ex- 
ample of a good judge : " I am old and grey headed ; behold^ 
here I am, witness against me before the Lord, and before 
Lis anointed. Whose ox have I taken I" &c., &c. 

There was nothing good, however, about this "judge" but 
his office; that was divine. Both his official and personal 
character were bad in the extreme. He was an unjusi judge, 
and neither "feared God nor respected man." (1.) It is in his 
office^ not in his character, that he represents the Great 
Deliverer of the race. Just as in the circle of that widow there 
was one whose office it was to help, so there is in the great 
world of men One whose office it is to deliver — ^namely, the 
Redeeming God. Unlike the judge. He is not only righteous, 
l)ut full of tenderness and compassion, able and willing to 
save. To his seat, the throne of grace, we must repair for 
help, (2.) It is in his unhastiness, not in his reluctance, 
that he represents the Great Deliverer of the race. God 
appears to us to move very slowly. How long He seemed 

VOL. XX. n 
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io disregard His people in Egypt. How long in preparing^ 
the way for Christ. How slowly the Gbspel seems to movci 
He is not in a hnnj : He has plenty of time, &o. 

UL Here is a picture of succbsspul invocation. This 
widow said, "Avenge me of mine adversary !" " and he would 
not for a while : but afterward he said within himself. 
Though I fear not God, nor regard man ; yet because this 
widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she weary me." Her success depended not upon the 
justice or rnercy of the judge, for he had none, but simply 
on her importunity — selfishness moved him at last. It is not 
the DUTY of prayer that is taught here, nature teaches that 
man has an ineradicable instinct for it, an instinct which danger 
has never failed to excite ! Hence the prayer of thecwetic 
Atheists in peril Nor is it the privilege of prayer that is 
here taught, the philosophy of mind and the experience 
of the good in all ages teach that ; 1;he point here is the ceHain 
efficacy of importunate prayer. Three remarks may serve to 
throw light upon the subject : first, importunity is the essence 
of all true prayers. Prayer does not consist in words or 
occasional services — prayer is an abiding and deeply-felt con- 
sciousness of dependence upon God. Hence it is something 
" without season." A man that does not always pray never 
prays. Secondly, importunity is an essential qualification for 
the enjoyment of Divine favours. Unless we are^brought to feel 
the need of a thing we shall neither properly value nor rightly 
use it. The Syro-Phoenician mother is a case in points 
Thirdly, importunity insures the interposition of Heaven. This 
point Christ here teaches by a sort of ct fortiori argument. 
The famous John Howe fully illustrates this in a discourse on 
this text He points out the difference between the petitioned 
— ^the petition — and the petitioner. The gist of the argument 
here implied is to show the certainty that God wiU answer 
the importunate prayer of His people. Their prayer is 
^' day and night" — ^it is the breathing spirit of the soul, and 
this is sure to be answered — ia truth, is answered every day. 



ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. — ^EMEKDATIVE EENDBBINGS. 

Chap. xix. — 1. And it came to pass, whfle Apollos was 
in Gorintli, that Paul, going throngh the upper regions^ came 
to Ephesus and/cmm^ certain disciples. 

2. And he said unto them. Bid ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye believed ? And they [said] to him. On the con- 
trary, we did not even hear whether the Holy Ghost was. 

3. And he said, To what, then, were ye baptized P And 
they said, To the baptism qf John. 

4. And Paul said, John indeed baptized with a baptism 
of repentance, saying to the people, that they should be- 
lieve on Him who teas coming after him, that is, on Jesus. 

5. And having heard, they were baptized into the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 

6. And when Paul had put hands on them, the Holy 
Ghost came upon them, and they spake with tongues and 

. prophesied. 

7. And aU the men [oy^cs] were about twelve. 

8. And entering into the synagogue, he spake boldly for 
three months, disputing and persuading concerning the 
kingdom of God. 

9. But when certain were hardened and believed not, 
speaking evil of the way before the multitude, going from 
them he separated the disciples, disputing daily in the school 
of Tyrannus. 

10. And this was done for two years, so that all the 
dwellers in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks. 

11. And God did extraordinary mighty works by the 
hands of Paul. 

12. So that to the sick there were brought from his body 
(properly, shin) napkins or aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out. 

13. But certain also of the tmndering Jews, exorcists, 

d2 
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undertook to name over those that had the evil Bpirits the 
name of the Lord Jesns^ sajingy J^ adjure you by Jesus, 
whom Paul preacheth. 

14. And there were seven sons of Sceva^ a Jewish chief'- 
priest J doing this, 

15. And the evil spirit answering said, Jesus I know, and 
Paul I am acqvmnted with; but who are ye ? 

16. And the man in whom was the evil spirit, leaping 
upon them, having got the mastery of both, prevailed against 
them, so that naked and wounded they fled out of that 
house. 

17. And this became known to all, both Jews and Greeks 
that were dwelling in Ephesus, and there fell fear upon all 
of them, and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

18. And many of them that ^iai believed came confessing 
and announcing ^eir practices, 

19. And considerable numbers of those that had practised 
magical doings^ having brought the books together, burned 
[them] up before all ; and reckoned together the values of 
them, and found fifly thousand of silver. 

20. TAw« mightily the Lordls word grew and prevailed. 

21. When these things were fulfilled^ Paul settled in the 
spirit, having gone through Macedonia and Achaia, to 
journey to Jerusalem, saying, after Ihave been there, I must 
see Borne also. 

22. And having sent into Macedonia two of those that 
ministered unto him, Timotheus and Erastus, himself 
remained a time at Asia. 

23. And there came to pass at that season a disturbance 
not small concerning that way. 

24. For a certain man, Demetrius by name, a silversmith, 
making silver temples of Artemis, occasioned to the artisans' 
earnings not small. 

25. Wh6m having assembled, and the workers about such 
like things, he said, sirs [5v8p€s], ye understand that from 
this art is the wealth to us, 

26. And ye see and hear,that not only of Ephesus, but 
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almost of all Asia, ibis Paul having persuaded^ has per- 
verted a considerable crmod, saying that they a/re not gods 
which are made hy hand& 

27. Arid not only is this portion for us in danger of 
coming to contempt^ but also the sanctuary of the great 
goddess Artemis to be reckoned for nothing^ and fo7* her 
greatness to come even to be destroyed^ whom the whole of 
Asia and the world worships, 

28. And having heard [this] and growing full of wrath, 
they cried, saying, Great [is] Artemis of the Ephesians. 

29. And the city was filled with the confusion ; and they 
mshed with one accord into the theatre, having snatched 
Gains and Aristarchus, Macedonians^ fellow-travellers of 
Paul. 

30. And Paul counselling to enter in to the people, 
the disciples permitted him not. 

31. And certain also of the Asiarchs, being his friends, 
liaving sent to him, besought [him] not to give himself into 
the theatre. 

32. Some then cried one thing, some another; for the 
assembly was confused, and the 7nost knew not for what 
sake they were come together. 

33. And they drew Alexander out of the crowd, tho 
Jews thrusting him forth. And Alexander having waved 
the hand, desired to plead for himself to the people. 

34. But they Jcnowing that he was a Jew, one voice 
arose from all, crying for about two hours, Great is Artemis 
of the Ephesians. 

35. And the Recorder having quelled the crowd, says : 
Sirs [av/oScs] of Ephesus, who is there of men that linow9 
not that the city of Ephesians is temple-guardian of the 
great Artemis, and of that which fell from Zeus ! 

36. These things then not to be gainsaid, it is necessary 
for you to be quiet, and to do nothing rash 

37. For ye have brought these men [ovSpas] neither 
robbers of sanctuaries, nor blaspheming your god. 

38. If then Demetrius, and the artisans with him, have 
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a eomjplaint against any man, assizes are heldy and there 
are proconsuls ; let them summon each other. 

39. Bat if ye seek something furtlier^ in a lawM 
assemhly it shall he resolved. 

40. For we are even in danger to be summoned, concerning 
the nproar of this day, there being no reason about which 
we shall he able to render account of this concourse. 

41. And having spoken these [words] he dismissed the 
assembly. 
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A PARABOLIC PICTURE OP 
ISRAEL. 

"And the word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying, Son of 
man, What is the vine-tree more 
than any tree, or than a branch 
whioh is among the trees of the 
forest? Shall wood be taken 
thereof to do any work ? or will 
men take a pin of it to han^ any 
vessel tiiereon ? Behold, it is cast 
into the fire for fuel ; the fire de- 
vonreth both the ends of it, and 
the midst of it is burnt. Is it 
meet for any workP Behold, 
when it was whole, it was meet 
for no work : how much less shall 
it be meet yet for any work, when 
^e ^le hath devoured it, and it is 
burned F Hierefore thus saith the 
Lord God, As the vine-tree among 
the trees of the forest, which I 
have given to the fil*e for fuel, so 
will I give the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. And I will set my 
£EU3e against them ; they shall go 
out from one fire, and another fire 
shall devour them : and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I 
set my face against them. And I 
will make the land desolate, be- 



cause they have committed a tres- 
pass, saith the Lord God/' — Ez^ 
XV. 1—8. 

The subject of this chapter 
is the incorrigible depravity 
of the Hebrew people, in- 
cluding both the men of Is- 
rael and of Judah. They 
had defeated the ends of their 
high calling, and exposed 
themselves to the righteous 
judgments of Heaven, The 
following chapter exhibits the 
same subject at greater length, 
and in more minute detail 
This chapter, which is our 
text, is a parabolic represen- 
tation of the Jewish people. 
From it we infer three gene- 
ral truths. 
L That God has placed 

SOME sections OF THE HUMAIT 
RACE UNDER SPECIAL CULTURE. 

Their conditionis analogous to 
that of the " vine" planted in 
a suitable soil, well-guarded 
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and seduously trained, First : 
This was the case with the 
Jews, They are frequently 
compared to the vine. (Deut. 
xxxii. 32 ; Isa. i.; Psa. Ixxx^ ; 
Jer. ii 21.) Secondly : This 
is the case with Christen- 
dom. Thirdly : This is espe- 
cially the case mth Great 
Britain. 

We infer — 

II. That those sections of 
the race under special culture 

ARE, WHETHER FRUITFUL OR 
UNFRUITFUL, WIDELY DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM ALL OTHERS. 

Whether they prove fmitfol 
or unfruitful they are dis- 
tinguished. First : If fruit- 
July they are distinguished 
hy valuahleness. They are a 
** vine" — a tree producing rich 
clusters of choicest and most 
delicious fruit, — ^fruit which 
yieldeth wine to " cheer the 
heart of God and man." 
What on earth is of higher 
value than a godly life? " The 
- price of religion is above 
rubies," &c. Secondly : If 
unfruitful^ they are distin- 
guished hy worthlessness. 
" What is the vine-tree more 
than any tree, or than a branch 
which is among the trees of 
the forest? Shall wood be 
taken thereof to do any work ? 
or will men take a pin of it 
to hang any vessel thereon ? 
Behold, it is cast into the fire 
for fuel; the fire devoureth 
both the ends of it, and the 
midst of it is burned. Is it 



meet for any workV The 
description here given of the 
" vine" as being burnt at two 
ends, and its middle on flame, 
represents the state of the 
Jewish people at this moment. 
Ten of their tribes had been 
carried away into Syria, and 
the other two were in dis- 
tress, and exposed to danger. 
Unless the "vine** produce 
grapes it is more worthless 
than most other trees of the 
forest. You cannot manu- 
facture furniture out of it, 
construct ships, or build 
houses ; unless it grows grapes 
it is fit for nothing but the 
fire. If the Jews were not 
religious, they were contemp- 
tible as compared with other 
nations. In antiquity of ori- 
gin, extent of territory, abun- 
dance of resources, attain- 
ments in arts and sciences, 
they were not to be compared 
with Egypt, Ethiopia, and 
Babylon. If professors of r e- 
ligion are not fruitful in good 
works, they are the most 
worthless men in society. 

We infer — 

III. That the distinction 
between those under special 
culture and those who are not 

IS RECO«NISED AND RETRI- 
BUTED BY God. God sees 
the difference between the 
fruitful and unfruitful vine, 
and between the unfruit- 
ful vine and the other trees 
of the forest. And God 
marks the difference in his 
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judgment. « Therefore, thus 
flaith the Lord God ; As the 
yine-tree among the trees 
of the forest, which I have 
given to the fire for fuel, so 
will I give tiie inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. And I will set 
my face against them; they 
shall go out from one fire, 
and aTwther fire shall devour 
them; and ye shall know that 
I am the Lord, when I set my 
face against them. And I 
win make the land desolate, 
because they have committed 
a trespass, saith the Lord 
God." This menace had a 
terrible fulfilment in the 
history of the Jews. The 
doom, however, that befell 
them is but a faint picture of 
the doom that awaits a godless 
professor. "Everyone that 
heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon 
the sand," 4c. — Matt vii. 
26—27. 



GOD THE HABITATION OF 
SOULS. 

"Be thou my strong habitation, 
whereunto I may continuallj re- 
sort." — ^Psa. IxxL 3. 

This is a very brief but very 
significant prayer. It implies 
two things: — 

I. A SENSE OF THE SOUL's 

NEED. The soul needs a 
"habitation." It is a homeless 
wanderer. First, it wants a 



home for protection. It re- 
quires a protector from the^ 
scorching of the sun, from the 
fury of the storm, from the 
assaults of the enemy. How 
exposed is a guilty soul ! Se^ 
condly, it wants a home for 
comfort Home is the scene 
of comfort. But the guilty 
soul is comfortless. It lackk 
the comforts of nourishment, 
shelter, society, &c Thirdly^ 
itwants a home for settledness^ 
It is a restless wanderer. It 
is wearied of its pilgrimage. 
It craves for a settlements 
The prayer implies, 

II. A FAITH IN God's suf* 
FioiBNOT. God is just the 
"habitation'* which the soul 
wants, afibrding security, com- 
fort, and permanent residence. 
First, Ood is an accessible 
habitation. The doors of in- 
finite love are ever open to- 
welcome aU who come. This, 
habitation is ever near to us. 
Secondly, Ood is a secure 
habitation. Those who are in 
Him are safe fix)m aU dangers 
and all foes. "God is our 
refuge and strength. '* Thirdly,. 
God is a blessed habitation. 
In Him is found infinitelj 
more than all we want to per- 
fect us in everlasting bliss. 
Fourthly, God is an enduring^ 
Imbitation. " The eternal God. 
is our refuge," &c. Eeturn, 
prodigal, to thy Father's 
house. 
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two AaTOUin)ING EVILS. 

** Be astonished, O ye heavens, 
at iMi, and be horribly afraid, be 
ye very desolate, saith the Lord. 
Por my people have committed 
two eyus; they have forsaken me, 
the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed them out cisterns, bro- 
ken cisterns, that can hold no 
water. — Jer. ii. 12, 13. 

In this chapter, Jeremiah is 
charged to remind thd Jews 
of their metropolis, of the 
consecration with which they 
had served Jehovah in the 
early part of their history, 
and the consequent protection 
which they enjoyed. Jehovah 
then appeals to them in a most 
forcible way, as to whether 
any reason for dissatisfaction 
in his service had been found 
in Him, and whether, on the 
contrary. He had not loaded 
them with his benefits. He 
then describes their base 
ingratitude, and denounces 
punishment. The text im- 
plies that their conduct was 
so unexampled in wickedness 
that it was fitted to fill the 
universe with absolute con- 
sternation. " Be astonished, 
O ye heavens," &c. The two 
astounding evils at which the 
heavens are to be " amazed and 
horrified/^ axea, departure from 
the trvLQ source of blessedness 
and a fruitless toil for worth- 
less enjoyments. The former 
involves the latter — for to for- 
sake God is to plunge into 
futile endeav6urs after happi- 
ness. To forsake Godt does not, 



of course, mean departure from 
his presencBy that is, utterly 
impossible ; nor an exit from 
his ryle, ih&t is equally im- 
possible ; but it means an. 
apostacy of heart, a Tnoral 
alienation of soul. JS'ow^ 
these two evils in men are 
most astounding. They are 
enough to fill the universe^ 
with consternation . " Be as- 
tonishedj ye heavens," &c. 
This is a noble instance of 
hold and impassioned pro- 
sopopeia similar expressions 
we have elsewhere. (Isa. i 
2 ; also Deut. xxxii. 1.) It 
is language that expresses 
feelings of immeasurable 
depth and burning intensity. 
There are three things in. 
the perpetration of these 
two evils that may well fill 
the universe with amaze- 
ment. 

I. The forob op humak 
FREEDOM, Is uot matfs powcr 
to break away from the eter- 
nal Fountain of his being truly 
wonderful ] The mightiest 
rivers cannot break away from 
their source, nor the greatest 
planets from their centre, but 
man has the power to break 
away from the Centre 
and Fountain of his being. 
God deals with his moral 
creatures according to the 
principles of freedom with 
which He has endowed them. 
He does not bind them by 
force to Himself. They arer 
left free to stand or fall. 
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First : This jreedom is a 
matter of personal conscious- 
ness. All men feel that they 
are uncoerced and free. This 
is the invincible and ultimate 
argument in favour of the 
doctrine of human responsibi- 
lity. Secondly : This freedom 
invests human existence with 
transcendent importance. It 
links men to moral govern- 
ment, and renders them re- 
sponsible for all their activi- 
ties. It makes them members 
of the great moral empire of 
the universe. 

Another thing in the perpe- 
tration of this evil that may 
iill the universe with amaze- 
ment is — 

n. The enormity of hu- 
man WICKEDNESS. What an 
amount of the grossest iniquity 
is involved in these two evils. 
First : What ingratitude. 
Kindness, by the law of gra- 
titude, should always bind 
man to the benefSactor. What 
kindness God has always 
shown toman. What especial 
kindness to the Jews; but 
still more wonderful kindness 
to us. Secondly: What in- 
justice. Every principle of 
justice requires them to keep 
themselves in close and loyal 
fellowship with Him. This 
is demanded on the ground 
of proprietorship and love. 
Thirdly : What impiety. 
What a daring hardihood is 
involved in the effort to turn 
away from God. "Be asto- 



nished, ye heavens, at 
this." 

The last thing in the perpe* 
tration of these two that may 
well fill the universe with 
amazement is — 

m. The egbegiousness of 
HUMAN POLLY. See the folly. 
First : In withdrawing from 
the satisfying^ to toil for the 
unsatisfying. God is the 
"fountaiil of living waters.'^ 
All the blessedness of the uni- 
verse streams out from Him. 
He is a fountain inexhaus- 
tible; ever flowing, always 
free, the only fountain of 
happiness. ]N"ow, this foun- 
tain is left — what fori To 
toil for the unsatisfying drops 
of earthly pleasure. " They 
have hewed for themselves 
out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.*' 
The reference is here to re- 
ceptacles which were common 
in the East for holding rain- 
water. Springs and fountains 
were scarce there, but cisterns 
abounded. But the cisterns 
here are ^^ broken cisterns." 
The drops that fell into them 
would run off, and these broken 
cisterns they had to hew for 
themselves. What worthless 
toil ! Yet this is what sin- 
ners are doing in all their 
efforts for happiness apart 
from God. Secondly: In 
withdrawing from tlie ahunr 
danty to toil for the scanty. 
Leaving the ^^fomitain'' for 
the *' cistern^* — the broken^ 
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cistern too, in 'which there 
is but little water, and that 
dmpure and fast running 
out. 

Well may the heavens be 
.astonished and wonder at the 
fi^edom, iniquity, and folly 
which they witness every age 
«nd every day, developed in 
the history of our race. 



THE WORLD OVERCOME. 

'^And this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even axxr 
faith. — 1 John v. 4. 

These words contain three 
points of thought. 

I. The mighty aggregate 
OF human evil, "the world." 
The world here does not mean 
the physical world, the scien' 
iific world, the commercial 
world, the artistic world, 
but the word is frequently 
-employed in the New Testa- 
ment for all that is morally 
'bad on earth. It stands for 
the grand assemblage of all 
evils of all kinds — moral, 
social, political, religious, — 
evils in thought, feeling, 
habit, in institutions and 
systems — evil everywhere 
in all forms. This is the 
^' worlds 

n. The mighty aggregate 
of human evil overcome. A 
*' victory** over it is attained. 
The whole world of evil is to 
he destroyed; its '^ heavens 
«hall pass away with a great 
noise, and its elements melt 



with fervent heat." The 
mighty Colossus shall be 
struck and shattered, and the 
winds of the divine Spirit 
shall bear away every vestige, 
so that there shall be found 
" no place for it." All the 
errors, selfishness, impieties, 
&c., of this earth will come 
to an end. 

m. The mighty aggregate 
of human evil overcome by 
faith. Does "faith" here not 
mean subjective, but objec- 
tive f In other words, does it 
mean personal belief in the 
Gospel, or the Gospel itself I 
This Gospel is, indeed, the 
weapon. It is the stone cut 
out of the mountain that is to 
shiver the Colossus — it is 
the executioner that is to cru- 
cify the world — nail it to the 
cross, &c. — ^the Grospel, not 
legislation, not philosophy, 
not natural religion, not 
priestly ritualisms. But it is 
the Gklspel as believed by hv^ 
man souls. It is not the Gos- 
pel in print, not the Gospel in 
theologies, but the Gospel in 
living men — the Gospel 
"made flesh,** that it is to do 
the work.* 



the barrel of meal and 
the cruse of oil. 

" And the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of oil 
fail, according to the word of the 

♦ See HoMiLiST, series 1, vol. i. : 
«* Wants of the World and the 
Weakness of the Church.'' 
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Lord, which he spake hy Elijah." 
•^1 Kings xviL 16. 

Tras miracle illustrates — 

L A PBINCIPLB IN OONNBO- 
TION WITH ECONOMY — 

For what can so well define 
economy as making mnch out 
of little? Where it exists there 
will seldom be absent ''the 
barrel of meal and the cruse of 
oQ." Destitution is some- 
times an awful necessity; but 
for the most part it is self- 
incurred. The greatest gene- 
rosity would often be to 
teach economy. See how 
Jesus teaches it to men, even 
in the presence of abounding 
plenty, and whilst giving 
proof that the resources of 
infinitude are behind him! 
And that gathering up the 
fragments that nothing be 
lost, is just what the great 
God is doing evermore. The 
economy of nature is as 
startling as uniform. The 
gas flung off by the vegetable 
world— do you think it is 
wasted? It becomes a source of 
your health and life! And the 
gas that you exhale in breath- 
ing is not wasted ; it becomes 
food for the trees, and that 
carbon. "Whence is the 
lain that refreshes the face 
of the earth 1 It is the re- 
sult of economy, of God's 
treasuring up the water, 
absorbed by the sun. Of 
all the refcLse of this earth 
that the rivers bear in- 
to the ocean, there is no- 



thing wasted. Out of it God 
is making the bones of fishes, 
coral reefe, &c. And if tiie 
principle on which the Deity 
IS managing the great palace 
of nature were taken ii;ito 
the homes of destitution that 
abound, there might be less 
drunkenness, &c., but there 
would oftener be "the barrel 
oi meal and the cruse of 
oil." 

11. A PBmCIPLB IN CON- 
NECTION WITH PEOVIDBNCK. 

As a rule, when, as I have 
hinted, economy may be vain, 
God's special care will insure 
for the good "the barrel of 
meal," &c. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the noblest have to 
pass to where the Lamb, who 
is in the midst of them, shall 
feed them, from tables bread- 
less, and garrets fireless, &c. 
But that is not the rule, for 
what means this " Thy bread 
shall be given," <kc. 1 And 
this, "First seek ye the king- 
dom of God," &c 1 Expect 
opulence, and there may be 
disappointment ; look for the 
divine care, and " the barrel 
of meal," &c. 

IIL A PRINCIPLE IN CON- 
NECTION WITH PIETY. " Man 
liveth not by bread alone," &c. 
We never starve in spiritual 
life for lack of help. Inhere 
is always bread enough in our 
Father's house, and to spare, 
if we will only take it. When 
we feil in duty, &c., it is 
because we ignore the bread 
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of life. Baty althoogh there 
is enough and to spare, just 
-enough is given us. "As thy 
day thy strength shall be." 
Hence we often wonder how 
we shall pass through diffi- 
<3ulties, trials, temptations 
that stare us in the face. 
But we do get through, and 
it is because '' the blurel of 
meal," &c. 

IV. A PRINCIPLE IN CON- 
JOCTION WITH GENEROSITT. 

This woman gave and got 
But let us remember that she 
gave unselfishly, and not in 
order to get. Moreover, she 
gave to her utmost. She gave 
to a prophet, in the name of 
a prophet, and she received a 
prophet's reward. The re- 
ward is not always a mate- 
rial one ; it is sometimes sym- 
pathy, sometimes the bene- 
diction of poverty, and always 
the smile of the soul and GrOcL 
Preston. H. J. Makttn. 



THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 

"Attd as Moses lifted xv^ the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up : 
that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, hut have eternal 
Hfe."— John iii. 14, 1«. 

I. An HISTORICAL FACT DI- 
VINELY ACKNOWLEDGED. Look 

at the fact itself (Num. 
xxi. 4 — 9.) Then at the in- 
lereiice the acknowledgment 
of it supplies — Christ's entire 
belief in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 



n. An INTIMATE CONNEC- 
TION OLBARLT REVEALED : 1. 

Each divinely appointed. 2. 
Each met a terrible necessity • 
3. Benefit in each case se- 
cured by Mth. 

in. A GREAT NECESSITY IN- 
SISTED UPON. " Even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up." 

This must refer to His 
death. « I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me. 
This he said, signifying what 
death he should die." Christ 
frequently directed attention 
to the event. The types of 
old were significant of this. 
The prophecies included the 
same. The apostles preached 
the truth, and held it forth 
as the central fsu^t of re- 
demption. 

"Without His death we 
could have no life. 

IV. A BLESSED PURPOSE 

CROWNING ALL. 1. A calamity 
from which we may be de- 
livered. 2. A blessedness to 
which we may attain. 3. 
The means of deliverance. 4. 
The universality of the state- 
ment. 5. The only way of 
mercy and salvation. 
Bristol. John James. 



AN UNSUCCESSFUL MINISTRY. 
"For neither did his hrethren 
helieve in him." — John vii. 5. 

We have here two things. 
I. The unsuccesspulnbss 

OF OUR saviour's MINISTRY. 

We shall notice — 
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1. The causes of an ttn- 
successful ministry. (1.) 
Ignorance of Scripture truths. 
(2.) Lack of effective ex- 
pression. (3.) Want of har- 
mony between the minister's 
private life and public teach- 
ing. (4.) Absence of a 
prayerful spirit. 

Christ knew the Scriptures. 
"R^ spoke as never man spake. 
His private life was blame- 
less. He went about doing 
good, and was mighty in 
prayer. Still his brethren 
did not believe in Him. 

2. Tlie Lessons tohich our 



Saviour's unsitccessfid min- 
istry suggest (l.)Tliataman 
should not always be held 
responsible for the unreli- 
giousness of his family. (2.^ 
A true ministry may be un- 
successful when the greatest 
success might be expected. 
(3.) Success is no proof of 
the true value of a ministry. 
II. Infidelity existing 

IN THE MOST FAVOURABLE 
CIRCUMSTANCES TO BELIEF. 

This may be because of — 
1. Prejudice. 2. Intellec- 
tual pride. 3. Hardness of 
heart. D. Lewis. 



(No. I.) 

Subject : Science in Melation to the Tempter of Eve. 

It is not my intention jnst now to consider all the points of interest 
-which are connected with the &11 of man, though science throws con- 
siderable light upon some of them. The fact of the temptation and 
fall; the way in which it was brought about; its immediate effect upon 
the temporal and spiritual condition of Adam and Eve ; the extent and 
the nature of its influence upon mankind in general, and especially 
upon the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the physical conditions- 
of the earth, must be left for future consideration. At present let ufr 
confine our attention to the tempter. Notice, 

I. The description givbn, in the Mosaic kabbatiye, op the 
TEMPTBK OP Eve. 

1 . The tempter was known, when the record was made, as the Naehash* 
2. It was distinguished from all the beasts of the field by (a) belonging 
to a different class of animals, or beings, or {b) by being superior to 
any of them in intelligence, and especially in craft. It was remarkably 
skilful. The Hebrew word, 'arf<m, rendered euhtil in our authorised 
Tersion, denotes that which is high, from ram, lofty, or high. Henc^ 
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it refers to that which is lofiy physioallj— a moxmtain ; to that which 
is lofty mentally— (a) the proud, and hence, wicked; and, (d) the wise 
cr crafty. Symmachm and Aqnila render it unelced — iroo'ovpyos, and tho 
Tarffum of the Fseudo Jonathan has, *' hakhim le bish, wi8$ in reference 
to evil" The Septuaginty however, have *l>popifM&TaTos, most prudent. 
OfiJceha and SatuUah xmderstood the word in the same sense, and the 
word is used in a good sense in Prov. zii. 16, 23 ; xiii. 16. In any case, 
we must conclude from the narrative, that the Nachaah was a heing, 
animal or otherwise, which was noted for its wickedness or for its 
wisdom. 

3. The NaehashhsA also the gift of speech, if the narrative he one of 
an ohjective historic occurrence. If the tempter was seen, then, no doubt, 
words were heard. If, however, the narrative records what never was 
in an objective form, but was a mere subjective phenomenon, then the 
tempter was neither seen nor heard, nor did it belong to the animal 
creation ; still was it capable of originating in the mind of Eve a train 
of thought. 

4. The object of the creature mentioned as the tempter was to lead 
^ve to sin, and so determined was he to accomplish his vile purpose, 
that he misrepresented Clod, and made a i^Jse assertion, " Ye shall not 
surely die, for Gk>d doth know that in the day ye eat thereof ... ye 
shall be as gods." 5. God's heaviest curse came upon the tempter, tho 
Kachash (ver. 14). 6. A change was apparently effected in the physical 
structure of the Naehash, as well as in its food. '< Upon its belly" it 
was to go, and << dust" was to be its food all the days of its life (verse 
14). 7. An inveterate hatred has existed ever since the faU of man, 
between mankind and the offspring of the tempter (verse 15). 8. The 
posterity of the tempter have to be destroyed by the seed of iiie woman, 
while the latter is to be iajured by the former. In 1 Cor. xi. 3, St. 
Paul refers to the tempter as the Ophis, or serpent, evidently using the 
word which he found in the Septuagint as a translation of Nachashy 
6 6^ts. "We may now consider, 

H. Some of the most popular intekpkbtations given op the 
Mosaic nasrative. 

1. The first explanation supposes the narrative to be an allegory , the 
serpent denoting propensity to evU (Phillipson), or mere pleasure 
(Philo, Clemens Alex., &c.), or onesided and iminformed understand- 
ing (Bunsen). In this explanation the tree, the garden, and the ser- 
pent had no objective existence; they were mere symbols or pictorial 
representations of mental states, or modes, acts, or desires. Science 
lias no fault to find with this explanation, for by it the whole narrative 
is removed from the field of science. There are great objections how- 
ever to this interpretation, each having weight by itself, but all, when 
taken together, necessitate its rejection. Among these may be men- 
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iioned (a) the &ct that St. Paul epeaks of the serpent (1 Cor. xi. 3) 
and the temptation, as if the narrative in Genesis was in every senset 
historic, (fi) There is no reference, in any part of Scripture, to any 
-allegorical record of the fall ; {e) nor is there the slighest clue, jn any 
part, to the meaning of the foble, if such it is. But the chief objection 
"to this explanation is, (d) that it destroys the historic character of 
ihe whole Book of Genesis, and makes it equal, in point of feict, to 
'''Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress,*' in which case Adam and Eve, Gala 
«nd Abel, Enoch and Noah, Abraham and Lot, Isaac and Jacob, the 
Deluge, the destruction of Sodom, the fEunine in Oanaan, and the £une 
of Joseph, are fictitious names and occurrences, having no more reality 
than PUable and Obstinate, Help and Worldly Wiseman, the Slough 
of Despond, and Doubting Castle. If the narrative of the fall be 
fictitious, such must be that of the creation, the biography of the 
«ons of Adam, and all other events recorded in the book of Genesis, 
as there is not a word anywhere in the book to distinguish the 
allegorical from the historical. 

The symbolical explanation seems to me to have originated in the 
•difficulty of giving a rational interpretation to the narrative, combined 
with the tendency which characterized the early interpreters to find in 
overy historic record a mystical meaning. 

2. The second explanation to be mentioned, is that which sui^;K>8e8 
the tempter to be a literal serpent and nothing more. This explana- 
tion has arisen from (a) the absence, in the narrative, of any specific 
or definite reference to any being but the serpent, (b) from the absence 
of any hint as to the duality of the tempter, and (e) chiefiy from the 
ieuGt that the greater part of the curse came upon the animal. This 
would have been unjust, and therefore impossible, if the serpent had 
been the unconsentiiig instrument of another being. 

Notwithstanding aU this, the explanation must be rejected, because 
the narrative attributes to the serpent what is not found to belong to 
any mere animal, such as extraordinary skill or craft, the gift of 
reason and of speech, as well as a wicked desire to lead Eve into sin. 

3. The third explanation supposes the whole narrative in Genesis to 
refer to this individual serpent alone at a duality — as ''possessed of 
the devil.'* This serpent has become a demoniac, like the swine of 
the Gadarines. This reptile was an incarnation of the evil spirit. 
It was animated by Satan, as Baalam's ass was by the angel of the 
Lord. Milton represents the serpent as meeting Eve in her solitary 
walk and speaking to her. The reasoning woman being surprised at 
the speaking and reasoning power of the snake, asked the cause of 
it, and was told that the power was imparted by the tree of knowledge* 

** To pluck and eat my fill 
I spared not ; for, snch pleasure till that hour, 
At feed or fountain, never had I found. 
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Sated at length, ere long J might perceire 
8ti*ange alteration in me, to degree 
Of reason in my inward powers ; and speech 
Wai^ted not long; tho* to this shape retained." 

Paradise Lost, b. ix. 595—601. 

This explanation harmonises with, science, because the subject is 
Temoved from the field of science by the introduction of a pairacle, to 
make a serpent another creature than a serpent, by making it an 
incarnation of the evil spirit. It has been said that the occurrence 
of the article in the narrative with the word serpent — tlie serpent, 
Tian nackash — denotes that this was not an ordinary one ; the article, 
liowever, in Hebrew, has no such absolute significance, though it denotes 
emphasis, for the words the serpent — han nachash, are used of other 
serpents, in Num. xxi. 9 : " And it came to pass that if a serpent," — 
Heb., " the serpent — ^had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent 
of brass, he lived.'* 

The chief objection to this explanation arises from its want of 
liarmony with the words of the sacred writers, for a seed or progeny 
of the serpent are mqntioned as well as of the woman (ver. 15), '^rhich 
necessitates the propagation of that remarkable species, and proves the 
individual not to be unique ; besides, the relation of that individual 
fierpent to Eve is said (in prediction) to be similar to that ever to exist 
"between mankind and the offspring of the serpent. 

4. The fourth explanation supposes the sacred narrative to refer, in 
the Jirst instance, to the serj^ent or some animal all through, and to Satan, 
the real tempter, in a higher and fuller sense. The animal had before the 
fall superior wisdom, the power of speech and of reason, and walked in 
an erect attitude or had limbs, but was deprived of these in consequence 
of the curse recorded. This has been the most popular explanation in 
every age, and is now received by the majority of Bible readers. 
Josephus says (Ant. I. cap. i. 4) that all animals had originally tho 
gift of speech, and that the serpent was on very friendly terms with 
Adam and Eve ; but as a punishment for tempting man to sin, God 
•* deprived the serpent of speech, . . . inserted poison undtr its 
tongue ; made it an enemy to man . . And wlien He had deprived 
it of the use of its feet, He made it go rolling on and dragging itself 
upon the ground." Delitzch also says, that "The punishment of the 
serpent, as aU antiquity understood the sentence, consists in this, that 
its mode of motion and its form were changed. . . The serpent was 
"before made otherwise ; now, with its fiery colour, its forked vibrating 
tongue, its poison-distilling teeth, its ^eadful hiss, its arrow-like 
motion, like a flash of light, its occasionally fascinating glance, it is, 
as.it were, the embodiment of the diabolical sin, and the divine curse. 
Its present condition is the consequence of a divine transformation." 
Whifiton, the well-known translator of Josephus, agrees with all this, 
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and adds, " that the more perfect animals do not want the organs of 
speech at this day." Ridgley agrees in believing serpents to have 
walked in an erect position. Matthew Henry, and a host of other 
commentators, have held the same opinion. 

This explanation is the most absurd, though it be the most generally 
received. It has no foundation in Scripture, and is declared im- 
possible by the simplest facts of natural history. Serpents are (a) 
now what they were many centuries before the formation of man, as 
we shall shortly see ; (b) are neither wise nor crafty, much less the 
inoat wise or " subtil ; '* {c) are about the least capable of articulation ; 
{d) have no enmity to man ; (e) eat no dust ; and (/) did not injure 
the Messiah — the seed of the woman — nor were they destroyed by 
Him. Finding it impossible to hold any longer to this opinion, another 
explanation has been proposed, and 

5. The fifth explanation supposes the narrative in Genesis to be 
partly applicable to the animal serpent, and partly applicable to the 
indwelling demon. Mr. Duns has endeavoured in his "Biblical 
Katural Science,** to harmonise this theory with the facts of Natural 
History. The case of the serpent is a parallel to that of Balaam*s ass. 
The craft, the speech, the bad design, and the falsehood attributed to 
the serpent, refer to the spirit of evil within it : but though the reptile 
was the unwilling or unconsenting instrument of Satan, a part of the 
curse is inflicted upon it, " upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust 
fihalt thou eat all thy days.** No physical change is, however, sup- 
posed to have been effected ; the serpent always having been, physi- 
cally, what it is ; the change had reference to its relation to man. Its 
form, which was once a memorial of the sldll and power of its maker, 
was henceforth to be a memorial of its degradation. Before the fall 
the serpent, like any other animal, was to be admired as the work of 
God ; but now it is to be despised and regarded as an abominable 
thing. The innocent creature has become thus, by an appointnient of 
c Just Gcdf an object of contempt. 

Objections of a most formidable character exist, as it seems to me, to 
this explanation ; and {a) there is nothing in the narrative to imply 
any change in the object addressed. What is said is said wholly to 
one being, and of one, the serpent, or Nachash. If this was a double 
being, we have nothing to indicate what part of the narrative refers to 
this or that part of the duality. Our g^de is simply our own fancy or 
taste, or the difficulty of applying some expressions to this or that part 
of the compound being ; this difficulty will depend upon our notions, 
culture, or inclination. If this licence be granted in the interpretation 
of every scriptural narrative, the Bible may be made to teach anything 
or nothing, {b) The serpent would appear to Eve to speak, which must 
have caused her surprise, and yet th§ sacred narrative represents the 
Nachash as familiar to Eve. She expresses no surprise at its power of 
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speecli or of reasoning, but enters freely into conversation with it. 
Besides all this, it seems to me very difficult to believe that God would 
lend his power — his miraculous power — to an evil spirit, to enable him 
to lead to sin the mother of mankind. Add to this {e) the injustice of 
subjecting an innocent creature to contempt on account of the sin of 
another being, as a punishment for that sin, and the necessity of 
rejecting this explanation will be evident. 
Preston. Evan Lbwis, B.A., F.R.G.8. 

(To he continued.) 






(No. LXX.) 

THE GENEROUS AND AVARICIOUS. 

" There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty. The liberal soul shall be made 
fat ; and he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself."— Pro v. xi. 24, 25. 

This proverb is paradoxical in ex- 
pression, but unquestionably true 
in principle. The philosophy of the 
human mind, and the experience 
of ages, attest its truth. There is a 
distribution that enricheth the soul 
of the distributor, and there is an 
appropriation that impoverishes. 
The words bring under our notice 
tho respective operations, the re- 
active influence, and the social 
estimate of the generous and ava- 
ricious in human nature. 

I. Thb RESPBcrrvB operation 

OF BOTH THOSE PRINCIPLES. First, 

t?ie one ** scattereth.^ ' It is like the 
hand of the sower scattering the 
seeds of kindness in all directions. 
Whatever is suited to amelio- 
rate the woes and to bless the lives 
of men, whether it be ideas, 
wealth, influence, or eflbrt, it wil- 
lingly gives. Secondly, tne other 
**taithholdeth,** The avaricious dis- 



position is a withholding power, 
keeping back that which society 
claims and wants. What is the 
hoarding of wealth but the keep- 
ing back of that which the poverty 
and sufferings of humanity re- 
quire. The withholding of the 
avaricious in England, explains 
much of English pauperism and 
distress. 

II. The reactive influence op 
BOTH. Every effort has a reaction. 
Action and reaction is the law of 
the universe, material and spiri- 
tual. First, the scattering " »'«- 
ereaseth" The liberal soul " gets 
fat." Not unfrequently does libe- 
rality bring temporal wealth — in- 
variably, spiritual wealth of soul. 
Every generous act enricheth our 
spiritual being. " Give, and it 
shall be given unto you, good 
measure, pressed down, running 
over, and shaken together.'* 
(Luke vi. 38.) 

Secondly, the withholding " tm- 
deth to poverty y Avarice always 
leads to moi-al pauperism. The 
man who receives all and givea 
nothing, sinks lower and lower 
into the depths of spiritual desti- 
tution. The soul of the miser ia 
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a miserable grub. Strongly does 
Paul show the truth of this—" He 
which soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly; and he which 
soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully," &c., &c. (2 Cor. ix. 
6—11.) 

III. The social sstimate of 
BOTH. *'He that withholdeth 
com, the people shall curse him ; 
but blessing shall be upon the 
head of him that selleth it." First, 
the people shall curse the avaricious, 
Who knows the imprecations that 
fall every day on the head of 
the avaricious and miserly man ? 
"Hear this, O ve that swallow 
np the needy," «c. (Amos viii. 
4, 6.) Secondly, the ps.pU shall 
bless the generous. Hear Job's 
experience, " The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came 
upon me : and I causea the widow's 
heart to sing for joy." (Job xxix. 
13.) 

•' The truly generous is the trulv -wise ; 
And he -\vUo loves not others hves un- 
blest." 



(No. LXXI.) 

GOOD AND EVIL. 
" He that diligently seeketh good 
procureth favour : but he that sec^eth 
mischief, it shall come unto him." — 
Prov. xi. 27. 

The words ^ lead us to look at 
good and evil in two aspects. 

J. As OBJECTS OF puRsurr. 

First : Some purstie good. *' He 
that diligently seeketh good." 
There are those that are indus- 
trious in the search and ser>'ice of 
goodness. They diligently seek 
good for themselves and good for 
society. 

Secondly: Some pursue evil. " He 
that seeketh mischief." There 
are some as industrious in doing 
evil, as others in doing good; tiiey 
are always in mischief. 

II. As 80X7BGE8 OF DESTINY. 

These pursuits bring different 
lesults to the soul. 



First : The one procureth farour^ 
Favour with their own conscience ;: 
favour with society; favour with. 
Gk)d. Secondly: The other dia^ 
favour. *• It shall come unto 
him." Ho shall have what h& 
deserves. The disapprobation of* 
his own conscience — the denun- 
ciation of society — the frown of 
God. " Behold, he travaileth with 
iniquity, and hath conceived mis- 
chief, and brought forth falsehood.. 
He made a pit, and digged it, and 
is fallen into the ditch which ha 
made. His mischief shall return 
upon his own head, and his violent 
dealing shall come down upon hi& 
own pate." — Pea. vii. 14 — 16. 



(No. LXXII.) 

TRUSTING IN BICHES. 

" He that trnsteth in his riches shall 
fall."— Prov. xi. 28. 

I. Here IS A COMMON TENDENCY. 

Nothing is more common than 
for wealthy men to trust in their- 
wealth ; to tmst for happiness and. 
honour to worldly possessions.. 
^ Like the fool in the Gospel they 
sajr ** Soul, thou hast much good» 
laid up for msmy years." (Luke 
xii. 19 — 21.) Wealth as an object 
of trust is, first: Spiritually un^ 
satisfactory. Secondly: Necessarily 
evanescent. Man's wealth cannot 
stay long with him. The con- 
nection is very brief. 

II. Here is a terrible cata- 
strophe. "Shall fall." "Fall!'^ 
First: Whence? From aU his hopes. 
Secondly: Whither? To disap- 
pointment and despair. Thirdly t 

WJien ? Whenever moral con- 
viction seizes the soul, whether 
before or after death. Fourthly r 

Why ? Because wealth was never 
a fit foundation for the soul. " Lo,. 
this is the man Uiat made not 
God his strength ; but trusted, 
in the abundance of his riches, 
and strengthened himself in his. 
wickedness." — Psa. Hi. 7. 
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(No. Lxxnr.) 

VAMILY JjIFM. 
**U» that .trouUeth his o^^n house 
shall inherit the wind : and the fool 
shall be servant to the wise of heart." 
— ProT. 3d. 29. 

The words imply three tlungs : — 

I. That peace should be the 

OUAND AIM OF ALL THE MBHBBRS 
OF THB DOMESTIC CIBCLE. It IS 

here implied that to trouble the 
house is an evil. And so it is. 
Each member should studiously 
endeavour to maintain an un- 
broken peace in the family sphere. 
Every look, expression, thought, 
word, calculated to disturb should 
bo carefully eschewed. What- 
ever storms rage without, there 
should be serenity within the 
household door. 
It is implied — 

II. That there abb somb 

MEMBEKS AVHO BREAK THE PEAGB 

OP THEIR DOMESTIC CIRCLE. There 
are some who "trouble" their own 
house. The ill-natured, impul- 
sive, false, selfish. These are 
domestic troubles. He who breeds 
fouds in families creates wars in 
man's earthly heaven. 
It is implied — 

III. That those who break 

THB PBAGB of THEIR DOMESTIC 
OIRGLB ARB FOOLS. "He that 
troubleth his own house shall in- 
herit the wind : and the fool shall 
be servant to the wise of heart." 
Two things show their folly. 
'First : Thej/ get no good by it. 
**They reap wind." What if 
"they gratify for a moment their 
iranity, their selfishness, their 
pride by it? Their gratification 
is but wind. Secondly: They get 
degradation by it. " The fool shall 
1)0 servant to the wise of heart." 
"T^e^ habitual disturber of the 
familjr circle soon by his folly 
ainks into a base servitude. The 
loving and the peaceful, by the 
"wisdom of their conduct, rule him 
by a dignified despotism, which 
fills him with mortiBcation. 



(No. LXXIV.) 

THB LIFE OF THB GOOD. 
" The fruit of the righteous is a tree 
of life; and he that winneth souls is 
wise. Behold, the righteous shall be 
recompensed in the earth : much more 
the wicked and the tinner." — Prov. xi. 
80, 81. 

These verses suggest three things 
in relation to the life of the good 
on earth. 

I. The imtoluntary ikfluengb 
of a good man's life. The fruit 
of a life is the involuntary and 
regular expression of what the 
man is in heart and soul. All 
actions are not the/r«t^ of life, 
inasmuch as man in the exercise 
of his ^ freedom, and indeed even 
by accident, performs actions that, 
instead of fally expressing, mis- 
represent his life. Hence says 
Christ, " By their fruit," not by 
their action, "ye shall know 
them." The re^ar flow of a 
man's general activity is the^v-MtV, 
and tms, in the case of a good 
man, is a " tree of life." It is 
so for three reasons. (1) It ex- 
presses real life. (2) It commu- 
nicates real life. (3) It nourishes 
real life. 

II. The highest purpose of 
A good man's life. "He that 
winneth souls is wise." This 
implies (1) That souls are lost. 
{2) That souls may be saved. 
(3) That souls may be saved by 
man. (4) That the man who suc- 
ceeds in saving souls is wise.* 

m. The inevitable retri- 
bution OF A good man's life. 

" Behold, the righteous shall be 
recompensed in flie earth." The 
recompense here is supposed to 
refer rather to the suffering he 
experiences, in consequences of 
his remaining imperfedions, than 
of the blessings he enjoys as a 
reward for the good that is in 
him. The sins of good men are 
punished on this earth. The 

• See HoiizLisT, series iii., vol. v.» 
p. 280. 
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sufferings endured by the good 
here, Solomon uses as an argu- 
ment for the certainty of the 
greater sufferings that must he 
endured by the •wicked. *« Much 
more the wicked and the sinner." 
The ar^ment is d fotiori^ii 
God visits the sins of his people 
here with punishment, much more 
•will He visitthe sins of the wicked. 
''For the time is come that judg- 
ment must begin at the house of 
God : and if it first beffin at us, 
what shall the end be of them 
that obey not the gospel of Qod ? 
And if the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear ?" 



(No. LXXV.) 

GOOD AlfD BYIL. 

"Whoso loveth instmction loveth 
knowledge: but he that hateth reproof 
is brutish. A good man obtaineth 
favour of the Lord : but a man of wicked 
devices will he condemn. A man shall 
not be established by wickedness : but 
the root of the righteous shall not be 
moved."— Prov. xU. 1—3. 

Good and evil are presented in 
three aspects. 

I. In relation to intelli- 
OENGE. First, the good loves intel' 
ligenee, " Whoso loveth instruc- 
tion, loveth knowledge.** A truly 
good man is a truth-seeker. The 
constant cry of his soul is for 
more light. Secondly, the evil 
hates intelligence, ''He that hateth 
reproof is brutish." Beproof is a 
form of intelligence. It shows to a 
sinner in the light of great prin- 
ciples, either the imprudence or 
immorality or both of his con- 
duct. He hates this, and is thus 
** brutish.** He who does not 
desire to have his faults exposed 
to him in the light of law and 



love is brutish. '* I have surely 
heard Ephraim bemoaning lum- 
self thus ; Thou hast chastised 
me, and I was chastised, as a bul- 
lock unaccustomed to the yoke. . 
(Jer. xxxL 18.) 

Gk>od and evil are here pre- 
sented, 

II. In belation to divinb 
JUDGMENT. First, the good secures 
the favour of God, ^* A good man 
obtaineth favour of the Lord.** 
Heaven smiles upon the righteous. 
" Thou, Lord, wilt bless the righ- 
teous ; with favour wilt thou com- 
pass him as with a shield.*' 
(Psa. V. 120 To obtain the 
favour of God is the highest 
object of life. "Wherefore we 
labour, that, whether present or 
absent, we may be accepted of 
him.** (2 Cor. v. 9.) Secondly, 
the evil incurs his eondefnnation. 
"A man of wicked devices will he 
condemn.'* The frown of eternal 
justice shadows the path of the 
wicked. " He that belie veth not 
is condemned already.** 

Good and evil are here pre- 
sented, 

III. In relation to their 
STANDING. First, the evil have no 
stability. "A man shall not be 
established by wickedness.*' How 
insecure are the wicked! They 
are in slippery places. (Psa. 
Ixxiii. 18.) They live in a house 
whose foundation is sand. Se- 
condly, the good are firmly esta- 
blished. " The root of the righ- 
teous shall not be moved." " God 
is their refuge and strength,'* &c. 
Like the monarch of the forest, 
whose roots strike wide and deep 
into the heart of the earth, it 
stands secure amidst storms that 
wreck the fleets of nations and 
level cities in the dust. 



^^tala^ml 'gatt$ una ^xtxus. 



OPEN COUNCIL. 
[The utmost freedom of honest thought is permitted in this department, The 
reader must therefore use his own discriminating faculties, and the Editor must be 
allowed to claim freedom from responsibility.] 



THB GREAT PROPITIATION. 

Article XLL—{antinued.) 
JRepUcant, — In answer to Querist 
No. 16, p. 352, Vol. XVII., and 
oontinued from p. 356, Vol. 
XIX:— 

On some popular Theories of the 
Atonement of Christ, proposed to 
Explain its mode of Operation, 
This theory of the Christian 
atonement does effectively for 
mankind what tho Hegelian phi- 
losophy tried in vain to do in an- 
other way. It delivers all men 
from the influence of the idea of 
a personal God. Guillaume Marr 
said that " the true road to liherty, 
equality, and happiness was athe- 
ism," or the freeing of the human 
mind from the restraint imposed 
upon it hy a helief in personal 
responsibility to God; but the 
debt theory of the work of Christ 
gets rid of all sense of responsi- 
bility, while it retains in its creed 
the existence of God as an 
Article of belief. Every man, 
for whom Christ died, owes the 
Deity neither reverence nor obe- 
dience, nor is he liable to any 
punishment for sin, as the Atoner 
by his atonement has paid the 
whole of his debt — discharged 
his obligations, and endured his 
punishment. 

4. According to this theory, 
there is no such thing as the for- 
giveness of sin, or salvation by 
grace. If a debt be paid, no 
matter how, or by whom, if it be 
paid, it is not forgiven. Payment 
and forgiveness are contradictions. 



If our Lord has endured our 
punishment — ^has suffered the just 
consequences of our sins, then 
sin is not forgiven. It has had 
its own course, and produced its 
own evil. If at any future time 
the sinner were punished, then 
would the same crime be twice 
punished, which would be unjust. 
If Christ has met for us the de- 
mands of justice, by obeying the 
law and suffering the conse- 
quences of transgression, then is 
salvation — freedom from evil and 
the reward of obedience, no more 
of grace but of justice. True, 
Christ was kind and gracious in 
doing what He did for us, but God 
gives nothing for which He is not 
paid; therefore is our salvation 
an act of grace on the part of 
Christ, but an act of mere justice 
on the part of God. 

5. This theory seems to me to 
be a libel on the Divine character. 
It represents Gtod as exacting, not 
giving; as demanding, not be- 
stowing; as punishing, not par- 
doning ; as being just, but not 
gracious. He shows no favour, 
but requires and gets his due. 
Christ suffers and gives, but God 
demands and has the uttermost 
farthing. 

If, then, God has all He re- 
quires — no matter who pays Him, 
whether the original debtor or his 
surety, if he be paid — ^no thanks 
are due to Him for what He gives 
or does. If man is saved, no 
thanks to God, for He was fully 
paid for it by another. Afl 
thanks are, therefore, due to this 
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•other. St. Paul's triumpliant 
-shout of victory must be altered 
jroxn, "Thanks be to Ood who 

fiveth us the victory through our 
lOrd Jesus Christ," to "No thanks 
to God, for He gives us no victory 
— ogives us nowing; but thanks 
•to Christ, who purchased our vic- 
tory for us !'* 

Such is the nature of this 
theory of the atonement— a the- 
ory which was, alas ! identified 
with the Gospel by the Puritans, 
4ind is still thought to be a fair 
representation of the truth. But 
it falls to the ground at every 
point. It requires at the begin- 
ning, what the Word of God will 
not allow, the separation of God 
and Christ, each being regarded 
as a distinct conscious being or 
person. The Bible everywhere 
shows it to be the duty of £ul men. 
Christians and unconverted people, 
to obey God, and emphatically 
declares that " the soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die ;" but this the- 
ory is destructive of all moral 
obligation. Great prominence is 
given in the Scriptures to the 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sin. 
We pray for forgiveness, accord- 
ing to the examples of pious men, 
"Pardon my iniquity, for it is 
great," and according to the in- 
struction of the Saviour himself, 
"Forgive us our trespasses ;" and 
the Divine Being is repeatedly 
said to forgive men their sins. 
But the debt theory of the work 
-of Christ shows that all the 
Bible's teaching about forgive- 
ness is but mere empty talk, as 
God forgives no man a sin, but is 
fully paid for each by our surety ! 
The talk about forgiveness is a 
mere show of benevolence and 



nothing but a show; for in reality 
nothing is given without payment 
toiheifuU! 

The Bible everywhere speaks 
of our salvation as being of God's 
grace. God saves bi/ or through 
Christ, but never on account of 
Christ. God is the efficient cause 
of our salvation, and Christ is the 
instrumental cause or medium — 
mediator — of His grace. The 
absolute Deity reaches us in a 
special form assumed, and b;^ a 
special revelation given — wmch 
is Christ ; so that we owe all we 
have, or may possess, or be, to 
God, who made his love known 
toxismthe Christ-form — ^iur Christ. 
According to the Gospel, God 
gives us all we have — yes, gives 
and forgives all our sins— /»r- 
gives ; but according to the debt 
theory, God ^ves nothing, and 
forgives nothmg, as everything 
which comes through His hand is 
purchased at a full price. 

The conclusion of the matter 
seems to me to be this : we can 
accept either the accuracy of the 
Bible, as the Word of God, or 
the puritanic notion of the Atone- 
ment, as the payment of debt by 
a surety ; but to accept both as 
true is impossible. They are 
diametrically opposed to each 
other, as opposed as light and 
darkness are. One must be re- 
jected as untrue, for the one is 
destructive of the other. 

I, for one, would rather sacri- 
fice a theory than sacrifice the 
Word of God ; for the former is 
the invention of man, the latter 
is the production of God. 

Galileo, B.A. 
{To be continued.) 



[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
ix>oks sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It i* 
imjust to praise worthless books^ it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 



THE REVIEWER'S CANON 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



The "Works of Henby Smith ; with Life of the Author. By Thomas 
Fuller, B.D. Vol. I. Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 
But little is known of this old divine. '* What is true of the river 
Nilus," says Thomas Fuller, his quaint biographer, "that its fountain 
is hid and obscure, but its fall or influ^L into the midland sea eminently 
known, is applicable to many learned men, the places of whose birth 
generally are either wholly concealed, or at the best uncertain, whilst 
fhe place of their death is made remarkable. For as few did take 
notice of their coming out of their attiring-house, so their well acting 
on the stage commanded all eyes to observe their returning thereunto." 
It appears, however, that our author was bom at Withcok, Leicester- 
shire, and that he was of gentle extraction and bom to affluence. He- 
was educated in the University of Oxford, and there filled himself with 
that learning which in due time he poured out to others. Having 
finished his education, he accepted a lectureship at St. Clement DaneF> 
-without Temple Bar. Although his judgment was far from going 
"with all pertaining to the Anglican Church, he loved peace, and united 
in affection with those from whom in opinion he dissented. In his day 
he was called the silver-tongued preacher, and chimed with the melody 
of speech similar to that of St. Chrysostom. His church was always 
crowded, and he played upon his congregation as a master musician 
npon his harp. He died of consumption about the year 1600. He wai» 
a voluminous author. Many of his discourses were printed surrepti- 
iously fro-m shorthand notes. These,, however, in self defence and for 
the s^e of his literary reputation, he afterwards published himself* 
It is stated that his public sermons became a family book in his own 
day. Judging from the discourses in this volume, he appears to have 
1>een remarkably free from the affectations that greatly disfigured the 
pulpit productions of his own time. He was too earnest to play the- 
punster or the polemic. If he had not the logic of Goodwin or tho 
pathos of Brookes, he had a spiritual insight into truth as piercing as 
either, and a power of presenting what he saw with remarkable vivid- 
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no8s and effect. We class this volume amongst the best sermonie 
productions of tlie preachers of olden times. 



A Commentary on the "Whole Epistlv to the Hebrews. By 

William Gouge, D.D. Vol. II. Edinburj^h: James Nichol* 

London : James Nisbet and Co. Dublin : G. Herbert. 

In the last volume of the Homilist, page 238, our readers will find a 

brief sketch of the author of this volume and our judgment upon his^ 

productions. This volume completes his work on the Hebrews, which; 

was his masterpiece, and which is considered to contain the substauco 

of his public ministry, which was one of great brilliancy and influence. 

Critically, of course, these volumes are below the mark. Since the 

author's days, nay, within the last twenty years, biblical criticism and 

^ Jewish archaDoIogy have made wondrous advances. But in the power 

J of seizing and lucidly exhibiting in condense suggestiveness the great 

^ ideas of a text the work is equal to most of the best of modem times. 

It is strictly a homiletic exposition. On every page there are seeds of 

sermons. 

St. Paul: His Lipb and Ministry to the End op his Third 
Missionary Journey. By T. Binnby. London i James Nisbet 
and Co., 21, Bemers Street. 
This volume contains a course of lectures, which the distinguished- 
author delivered to the young men of his congregation. In matter 
they are not exhaustive, but suggestive ; in style they are not rhetoric^ 
but conversational ; and in effect upon the reader, they are interesting, 
refreshing, and stimulating in the highest degree. Though the author 
goes not as minutely into the circumstances of Paul's adventurous 
life, nor as critically into the phraseologies, either of himself, his 
biographer, of his ftiends, or of his foes, as Conybeare and Howson, he, 
nevertheless, sketches the incidents with a remarkable accuracy, hits out 
the meaning of utterances with a stroke, seizes the leading idea, disrobes 
it of its old costume, detaches it from its old relations, and holds it 
forth a powerfully living lesson to modem men. Indeed no book 
has ever brought Paul so near to English intelligence and consciousness. 



SutPLE Truth: Spoken to Working Men. By Norman Magleod^ 

D.D. Alexander Strahan, 66, Ludgate-hill, London. 
This is a small volume of sermons, the subjects are ** The Wonder of 
Indifference not Saved," "Publicans and Sinners hearing Christ,' *^ 
« The Love of Christ for Sinners," "The Story of the Prodigal Son," 
"The Gadarene Demoniac," "The Home Mission Work of Christians,'* 
"Prayer," "Principles of Christian Toleration," "The End of the 
Year." We need scarcely characterize the author's treatment of 
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these subjectfl. His well-known catholicity of soul, force of intellect, 
and literary aptitudes are too well-known for this. 



Animal Sagacity. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. London : S. W. 

Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row. 
This book is valuable in many respects. The well-authenticated 
anecdotes which it contains concerning the sagacity, kindness, and 
fidelity of the lower animals— the exquisite pictorial illustrations, in 
which the various creatures appear to live and move before you — the 
paper, type, binding, and the general getting up, and withal the grand 
purpose and tendency of the whole, namely, to impress the young mind 
with the duty of kindness to animals, constitute this volume one of the 
best Christmas presents for the young. 



The Children's Pbize. Edited by J. Erskinb Clarke, M.A., 

London : William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 
We are glad to find from this volume, that our old friend, the Rev. 
Erskine Clarke, continues his incomparable literary ministry to the 
young. This volume, which abounds with interesting and useful 
anecdotes, and with stirring pictorial illustrations, is equal, if not 
superior to any of its predecessors, which we have not failed from time 
to time to commend with all heartiness to the friends of the young for 
general distribution. 

A Biblical and Theological Dictionary, designed as an Illus- 
trative Commentary on the Sagred Scriptures. By Samuel 
Green. London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. 
A WORK that has sold to the amount of sixteen thousand copies, must 
have a fame and a merit, rendering it to some extent independent of 
any word of introduction or commendation to society. This is a 
pocket theological dictionary, and an admirable assistant to Sunday- 
school teachers. 

The Bible Remembrancer. By Rev. Ingram Cobbin, MA. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Engravings. London : William Tegg. 
This little work is intended to assist the memory in treasuring up the 
Word of (Jod. It includes, amongst numerous useful articles, a Scrip- 
ture numeration, an alphabetical index to the Psalms, improved read- 
ings, a key to the Promises, an analysis to the whole Bible, and is 
illustrated with maps and engravings. It is an admirable little book. 
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The Sunday Sgholar*8 Annual. London : Elliot Stock, 62, 
PatcmoHter Eow. This annual contains BtOries and ballads wriltea 
hy able authors, aild is illustrated with twelve full-paged wood en- 
gravings by eminent artists. It cannot fail to interest children. 

The Story op Littlb Alfred. By D. F. E. London: S. W. 
Partridge, 9, Paternoster Bow. This is another beautiful and whole- 
some tale for children. Congregational Church Music. Weigh- 

house Chapel Series. Nos. Ill, V., VII., XII. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster Row. Here are the four parts, 
treble, alto, tenor and bass, of the well-known Weigh-house series of 

Congregational Church Music. Life: What will you do with 

IT ? An Address to Young Men. By Rev. William Guest, F.G.S. 
London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster Row. This 

ia a vigorous and thoroughly healthy address to young men. ^Who 

IS your Priest ? A Word for the Times. London : S. W. Partridge, 

9, Paternoster' Row. ^This is muUum in parvo. It says all that can. 

bo well said on the question of priest, and that in a few very small 
pages. 



A HOMILY 



A Ritualistic Church a Foolish Church. 




"O foolidi (Jalatutnfl, who haCh bewitched you f " — GW. iii. 1. 

*E hear very much — perhaps too much — in 
the present day of the various parties into 
which the Church is divided. Setting aside 
all other denominations, we have, within the 
pale of the Church of England only, High Church, Low 
Church, Slow Church, and Broad Church — each standing as 
far apart as Conformity and Dissent in their most antago- 
nistic phases. Yov the first of these we have to propose a 
new name — a name sanctioned by apostolic precedent, and 
more truly descriptive than any of those usually applied to 
it — the bewitched, the enchanted, or, perhaps, best of all, 
The '* Foolish" Church, 

True, we are scarcely warranted in calling it a " Church" 
at all, as the Apostle described its creed as a perversion of 
the Gospel: "another Gospel which is not another," and 
denounced it as heretical, though ministered by any — even 
Id J " an angel from heaven." He is, in fact, describing just 
what a Church ought not to be ; and yet, strange to say, 
the ^Negation is accepted as a Model. This foolish Church is 
essentially and pre-eminently ** after men ;" it was received 
from men, claiming an hereditary sanctity and power, ob- 
serving days and months and times and years, turning back 

VOL. XX. V 
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to the beggarly elements of a typical dispensation, and con- 
tending, not for the faith once delivered to the saints, but 
for ceremonial observances already declared by God Himself 
to have been done away with. 

And this very plain declaration of St. Paul denndes this 
miserable ''Church" of all its sacred character, and lays it 
open to discussion by the common people — ther profane- 
vulgar, aa they have been proverbially called. And more- 
than this, its ** foolish" character strips it of those arrogant 
pretensions it has so often made to an amount of mystic lore 
&r too profound for the range of ordinary minds. The fwice 
of awful sacredness and mystery is not only btoken down, 
but common sense — the average mind of the masses — is by 
implication admitted to the lists. It will not do to say that 
we are laying unhallowed hands upon the Ark : for the Ark 
is not there f This ** Church" of Eitualism, of ceremonies, 
of dead forms and dogmas, of witchery, of apostolical succes- 
sion, and of deferenee in things spiritual to human authority 
— ^to men who seemed to be scHnewhat, but of whom Paul 
says, with a manly nonchalance, **^ Whatsoever they were, it 
maketh no matter to me,^^this Church, being no church at 
all, we may deal with as we please, without putting off a 
shoe, or cowering before the " power of the keys.*' 

Nay, but, say some, this Eitualism is no unmeaning 
thing : it has a deep and earnest heart in it ; it symbolise^s 
the great mysteries of Redemption. We deny it alto^ther. 
It might have done so three thousand years ago, but all it 
can nom point to is a barren future — 

"Darkness there, and nothing more." 

foolish Ritualists ! who hath bewitched you, that you 
should look for the earnest only, when you might banquet 
on the full fruition? Unwittingly, perhaps, but literally and 
palpably, you have turned your backs on the Redeemer, 
whose eyes of loving rebuke are looking on you, not from 
the Future, but the Past. Prom this Past, also, a voice 
addresses you, as angels and archangels, and all the glorious 
company of the redeemed, do homage to the full-orbed 
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Eoyalty of Jesus — "This Man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sin for ever, sat down on the right hand of God, 
tsom. henceforth expecting, till his enetaies be made his foot- 
stool ; for by one offering He hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanetifiedy 

This plea of a suggestive character — an earnest meaning 
— must, therefore, not avail the Ritualist. A prophecy 
after the fact — a promise of good things gone by, is at best 
a "foolish" thing. Can we suppose that Paul saw no 
meaning in the beautiful ceremonials he is here denouncing, 
so long as they were confined to their proper time and place 
in the grand economy of Redemption ? How lovingly he 
dwells upon them in his wonderful letter to the Hebrews ; 
and how, till the greater glory of the Gospel dawned upon^ 
the world, he clung to their golden memories, so firmly as to 
wish himself accursed for the sake of his dear kindred, 
whose prerogative they had been so long ! But now, they 
were nothing but weak and beggarly elements, shutting off 
his view of Jesus, and not only forming no part of his Gospel, 
but diametrically antagonistic to it. 

Let us now see why Paul calls the Ritualists the foolish 
Church. 

L It is foolish in its origin. Its very foundation was 
laid in a Great Mistake. It is based on an Apostolic Protest. '^ 
I stand in doubt of you ; I am afraid of you ; I travail in 
birth again until Christ be formed in you. These are 
certainly not very promising indications of a sound and 
healthy church. 

A " church " — so called — of whom Paul stood in doubt ; 
of whose practices he declared himself afraid, and for the very 
conversion of whose teachers he still agonized in spirit^ 
would certainly have been no model church, even had its 
foundations been well and wisely laid. But look at these ! 
The entire fabric rests upon, and springs out of, a moral 
hallucination — a psychological hocus-pocus. It is galvanized 
into life by the wand of a mountebank ! The word, too, 

f2 
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whicli our translators have r ndered "bewitched" has a 
secondary meaning, equivalent to " slandered " or " tra- 
duced," as though Paul would say, O foolish Galatians ! who 
can have invented such innuendos ; who can have alleged such 
childish things against you ? Yet these silly practices have 
been exalted into precedents for that " pernicious nonsense *' 
against which the common voice of humanity is beginning 
to cry out. 

IL Foolish in its idea of the sustaining energy of 
THE CHURCH. Its inspiration is bewitchment ; the most 
capricious and deceptive of all powers — if such it can be 
called — "a mockery, a delusion, and a snare." More than 
three thousand years ago, Balaam made the discovery that 
neither enchantment nor divination was of any avail in 
matters that lay between man and his Maker. Bewitchment 
has always been a resort' of the adversary — an element in 
the propagation of error — not a means of upholding the 
truth. The Abracadabra of Eitualism can never secure the 
continuous and unfailing oversight and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, without which the Church could not exist a single 
hour ; so true is it that the members of Christ's body, like 
the multiform creations of the material world, are vivified only 
by the direct inspiration of God Himself " Thou sendest 
ibrth thy Spirit, they are created; ttiou takest away their 
breath, they die and return to the dust." 

III. Foolish in its retrogression. " Having begun in 
the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh ? " "Ye did 
nin well ; who did hinder you ?" More forceful is the mar- 
ginal reading — "Ye did run well ; who did drive you hack V 
The sheep would have been safely folded, but for the siDy 
antics of these false shepherds, who, standing in the way, 
with their turnings and crossings and genuflexions, their un- 
known tongues and flaunting vestments, scared them into 
bypaths, or drove them headlong to their ovm destruction. 

Progress is the order of the Church; by Christ's own 
ordinance it is to go on unto perfection. The " Foolishr 
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CSiurch " is a solecism — always advancing backwards ! Is 
Christ a schoolmaster to bring us to Moses ? Is that first 
which is spiritual, and after wardjs that which is natural ] 

IV. Foolish in its estimate op the true position and 
REQUiBBMBNTS OF HUMANITY. The ChuTch of England has 
solemnly professed its belief that man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil ; so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the JSpirit, 
and therefore in every person born unto this world, it de- 
serveth God's wrath and damnation (Art. IX.). That the 
condition of man is such that he cannot turn and prepare 
himself by his natural strength and good works to calling 
upon God (Art. X.). That he is accounted righteous before 
Him only for the merit of Christ Jesus, and must be justified 
by faith in Him alone (Art. XL). 

And liow does Ritualism propose to heal this great hurt, 
and supply this vital want 1 The practical blasphemy of its 
creed may excuse strong language. It comes to him with a 
travestie of the redemptive process, and turns the great mys- 
tery of godliness — God manifest in the flesh — into an acted 
charade ! foolish Eitualists ! who should have borne the 
highest earthly name — "Ambassadors for Christ!" — ^how 
can you have so turned back, so to become mummers and 
mountebanks — the dressed-up puppets of a mediaeval " Mys- 
tery," the strolling players in our long- dead -and -buried 
" Moralities 1 " 

But this so-called Church is pre-eminently 

V, Foolish in having left its first love. 

This is the saddest item— the crowning wickedness in it« 
whole catalogue of folly — the lower deep, beyond the lowest 
" After that ye have known God, or rather are known of God, ♦ 
how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, where- 
unto ye desire again to be in bondage ?'* Christ had been 
evidently set forth before the eyes of the Galatians crucified 
among them. Flesh of their flesh —partaker of their nature, 
the echoes of his earnest voice had scarcely died out, and the. 
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memory of his walk on earth was still so warm and fresh in 
their hearts ; and yet they could turn from H!im — from all 
his wonderful teachings, to another gospel, which was not 
another, guided hy no better impulse than the bewitchments 
of time-serving and seducing teachers. 

This phase of the sad story tells with direct power on those 
recreants in the Church of England who have in a similar 
manner turned from the truth, and been turned unto fables. 
If education could give grace, that Church might occupy a 
liigh place, indeed, among the Bersean nobility of Christen- 
dom. Their alma mater has been tenderly alive to the neces- 
sity of a sound and scriptural ci*eed for her sons ; and, so far 
as wise and well-meant laws could do it, has walled them in 
hy ramparts reared upon a stable basis. " Holy Sciipture," 
says her sixth Article, " containeth all things necessary to 
salvation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be received as an article of faith, or be thought requi- 
site or necessary to salvation." 

Looking round upon the pitiful shams who now minister 
n so many of our churches, will it be believed that every one 
of them has given his full assent and consent to this Article 
of the Church ] What ! The puppet who struts amongst 
his flowers and incense, clad in cope and chasuble, and albe 
and almuce, bearing on his left arm the mystic maniple^ 

' wearing at, his back some sweet thing in sacramental millinery, 
bowing and whining before his candlesticks, exalting every- 
thing that is unnecessary to salvation, and ignoring all that 
is essential, requiring to be believed as an article of faith all 
the fripperies of his "foolish** creed, and ignorantly silent on 
all that relates to the common salvation 1 

♦ Yes. He who has made so pitiful a shipwreck of faith, 
once believed, or thought he believed, or with a lie in his 
right hand signed his declaration of belief, in the sufficiency 
of Scripture. The very thought is painful, and the more 
painful because too true. There are not wanting those who 
sympathize with the author of " The History of My Eeligiou*. 
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Experience," and follow with interest the downward steps of 
John Henry Newman, and others of his school, groping, 
as they think honestly, though vainly, after Truth, and, in 
all earnestness and sincerity, crying, like children, for the. 
light. But the story of the Galatiwi Church throws much 
light upon the mystery of such a fruitless "feeling after 
Gt>d " by those who have been once enlightened, but^ in the 
restlessness of an unchaistened spirit, have sought to be wise 
above that which was written. Paul agonizes for the re- 
conversion of those gropers in the dark, who could wilfully 
leave their first love ; and, had he lived in our own day, 
would have told us, with tears, how hard a thing it was for 
these lapsed priests of the Anglican community to recover 
their firm footing on the Rock of Ages. For the promise is 
not to those who, having found the right way, desire some 
other, but to those who, with all the love and trust of little 
children, commit the keeping of their souls at once and 
altogether to God, as unto a Faithful Creator. 

Douglas Allpoat. 
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Able expositions of the Acts of the Apostles^ describing the manners, customs, 
and localities described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting their words, and 
harmonizing their fomu^ discrepancies, Are, happily, not wanting amongst us. But 
the eduction of its widest truths and highest suggestions is still a felt desideratum. 
To some attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselvef 
of all exegetical helps within our reach; but to occupy our limited space with any 
lengthened archteological, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss 
our aim ; which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Scripture, 
but to reveal its spiritoal results. 

Subject : FauVs final visit to Jerusalem. 

** And when we were come to Jerusalem^ the brethren received us 
gladly. And the day following Paul went in with us unto James ; 
and all the elders were present. And when he had saluted them, h« 
dedared particularly what things Gk>d had wrought among the G-en- 
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tiles hjhia ministry. And when they heard it, they glorified ih9 
Lord, and said unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe , and they are all zealous of the law ; 
and they are informed of thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which 
are among the Gentiles to forsake Hoses, saying that they ought not 
to oironmoise their children, nor to walk after the customs. What i» 
it therefore P the multitude must needs come together : for they will 
hear that thou art come. Do therefore this that we say to thee : We 
have four men which have a vow on them ; them take, and purify 
thyself with them, and be at charges with them, that they may shave 
their heads : and all may know that those things, whereof they were 
informed concerning: thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself also 
walkest orderly, and keepest the law. As touching the Gentiles which 
believe, we have written and concluded that they observe no such 
thing, save only that they keep themselves from things offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from strangled, and from fornication. Then 
Paul took the m^i, and the next day purifying himself with them 
entered into the temple, to sig^nify the accomplishment of the days o€ 
purification, until that an offering should be offered for every one of 
them."— Acts xxi. 17—26. 

HERE we have an account of PauFs fifth and final visit 
to Jerusalem, the metropolis of Judea, and the mother 
Church of Christendom. His previous four visits have 
occupied our attention, and are elsewhere recorded (Chapters 
ix. 26 ; xi. 30 ; xv. 4 ; xviii. 21, 22). The verses now 
under consideration reveal to us the treatment he met with 
in the holy city hy the evangelical Christians, the ritualistic 
Jews, and the Koman authority. 

I. His treatment by the evangelical Christians, 
(1.) They welcomed him. ** And when we were come to 
Jerusalem^ the brethren received tis gladly.'^ The word ^^ice'* 
includes Paul, Luke the historian, and those seven mentioned 
in the fourth verse of the preceding chapter* The " brethren'* 
includes those Christian helievers whom they met immediately 
on their arrival ; these, we are told, received Paul and his 
companions ^^ gladly ^ They rejoiced in their advent, as 
fellow-helievers in the Messiahship of Christ, and as the 
representatives of Gentile Christianity, and as the bearers of 
charitable contributions from distant churches to relieve tho^ 
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of their brethren who were siiflfering from want m the Church 
at Jerusalem. "We may be sure the apostle and his companions 
were welcomed heartily, both on the first night of their arrival 
in the city, and on the next day, in more formal and more 
general way, but not the less cordial and warm. (2.) They 
listened in assembly to his apostolic reports. " And the day 
following Paul went in with us unto James, and all the elders 
were preseni. And when he had saluted them, he declared 
particularly what things God had vrrought among the Gentile$ 
hyhis ministry" James, the brother of the Lord, was at this 
time the head of the mother Church at Jerusalem. " The 
elders" were those official members of the Church who assisted 
in the cond}ict of its affairs, and the promotion of its spiritual 
interest. To the house of James, Paul and his companions 
now resort, and an official session of the Church is held to 
receive them. The most leading men of the Christian com- 
munity are there. After Paul had " saZt^^ed' (greeted) in 
words of kindness and respect, he commences his address, and 
the subject of his address was God's work by him among the 
Grentiles. " He declared particularly what things God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry," The word, 
"particularly" indicates the minuteness with which he 
entered into details ; he declared each one of the things 
^^ which God did in the nations, No doubt he captivated 
their attention, and filled them with transports of delight 
(3.) They glorified God on his account. " And when they 
heard it, they glorified the Lord" At the intelligence of his 
triumph, they praised not Paul, but 'the Lord. Paul repre- 
sented the work as so manifestly not his own achievements, 
but the Lord's, that to Him they at once ascribed the praise. 
(4.) They inform Paul of a disastrous prejudice. " Thou 
seest, brother, hoio many thousands of Jews there are which 
believe ; and thf»y are all zealotis of the law" " Thou seest, 
brother" — though probably James had uttered these words, 
they are the expression of the assembly, for he spoke in their 
name. ** Brother" — an expression both of personal affection 
and official recognition, the highest title given in the primi* 
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tive Cliurcli, even to apostles. The fact brought under the 
attention of the apostle is that there were thousands, literally 
myriads, meaning an indefinite multitude of Jews, who 
believed in Christianity, but were still zealots concerning the law 
of Moses. Whitby quotes various authors to show how intense 
was the zeal of the Jews generally for their law, and that they 
would rather die than forfeit their character as its faithful 
observers. (5.) They reported a current slander against him- 
self. " And they are informed of thee that thou teachest all the 
Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake MoseSy saying 
that they ought not to circumcise their children, )ieither to walk 
after the customs^ This was a baseless calumny — for had not 
Paul circumcised Timothy, observed a religious vow, and 
come now to Jerusalem in order to attend one of the great 
national feasts ? It is true that the apostle had denied the 
necessity of Mosaic observances for personal salvation, but 
he had never represented them as worthless or unlawful 
while the Temple was still standing ; indeed, in consideration 
of Jewish attachments to Jewish forms, he had carried expe- 
diency to the farthest point in order to conciliate their 
prejudices. (6.) They propounded to him a method of con- 
ciliation. " What is it therefore ? The multitude must 
needs come together : for they will hear that thou aii come. 
Do therefore this that we say to thee. We have four men 
which have a vow on them; them take, and purify thyself 
with them, and he at charges with them, that they may shave 
their heads: and all mmf know that those things, whereof 
they were informed concerning thee, are nothing ; hut that 
thou thyself also walkest orderly, and keepest the law.** 
" The assembled elders," says an accomplished scholar and 
able Biblical expositor, " knew what St. Paul was and was not, 
and, aware, too, of this general misconception of his teaching, 
recommended to him the following expedient : — Let him 
show, by a practical proof, that he did not object to a Jew 
being a Jew still. There were four men, Jewish Christians, 
at that moment in Jerusalem, bound by a Nazarite's vow. 
That vow, made commonly at a time of personal danger by 
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land or sea, by disease or accident, bound the person under- 
taking it to abstain from wine, and to let his hair grow 
uncut for a certain period, at the end of which particular 
sacrifices were to be offered, which were not always within 
the command of a poor man's purse. It was by no means 
unusual for richer men to bear the expense of those sacri- 
fices in behalf of the poor. The Christian elders recom- 
mend St. Paul to do this : to include himself for a few days 
in the Nazarite's vow of these four Jewish Christians, and 
then to pay the cost of the prescribed offerings for alL " Be 
at charges with ihem^^ the 24th verse says, ** thai they may 
shave their heads,' ^ — that is, bear the charge, pay the ex- 
pense, of those sacrifices which must be offered before they 
can rid themselves of their vow, and cut tlie hair off their 
heads in sign of its termination. The advice was friendly, 
and St. Paul followed it. He who had said in one of his 
letters, " To the Jew I became as a Jew, that I might gain 
the Jews,'^ acted now upon the principle. He had never 
made it a principle of doctrine that Jews should abandon 
their ceremonial law. He was a Jew : therefore he might 
perform one of those ceremonies with a safe conscience, if by 
so doing he might conciliate his countrymen, and thus, by 
God's grace, save some."* 

Concerning the expedient thus recommended, two things 
are worthy of notice. (1.) Paul adopted it. " Then Paul took 
the men, and the next day purifying himself with them entered 
into the temple, to signify the accomplishment of the days of 
purification, until that an offering should he offered for every 
one of them" Whether Paul, with his deep insight into the 
spirituality of the Gospel, and his love of spiritual liberty, 
was thoroughly satisfied with this advice or not, he followed 
it, and thus with the " weak became weak." His conciliation 
compromised no principle, and was for the good of others, not 
for ihe interest of himself. (2.) The expedient was unsuc- 
cessful. It was well projected, well carried out, but, like 

• Seo "Church of the First Days," vol. iii. p. 194, by Br. C. J. 
Vaughan. 
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most other expedients, answered not fully tlie end intended/ 
Seven days had not ended before " the Jeioa which were of 
Asia, when they saw him in the temple, stiired up all the 
people, and laid hands on himJ* 

From the whole of this we learn the following things : — 

First — The early conquest of the GospeL During the 
quarter of a century which had elapsed since Paul's first 
introduction to the mother Church at Jerusalem, what 
wonders Christianity had wrought ! The historic sketch 
which Paul presented now before James and the elders, 
the marvels which he had accomplished by his ministry, 
seemed to fill his hearers with devout amazement : " W?ien 
they heard it they glorified the Lord,** And there, too, on 
that occasion, they tell him that " many thousands of Jews 
believed,** The sermon of Peter on the day of Pentecost, and 
the ministry of Paul and the other Apostles in various parts 
of Judea, brought thousands of Jews to believe the Messiah- 
ship of Christ. These triumphs of the Gospel at the very 
outset of its career serve several important purposes. (1.) 
They serve to demonstrate the genuineness of Gospel facts. 
Those who believed at this period and in Judea had ample 
opportunities of testing the truth of the facts which were 
presented to their attention. (2.) They serve to show the 
amazing force of Christian truth. What other systems of truth 
could have effected such revolutions, could have won such 
numbers of Jews, who were so strongly prejudiced against its 
founder and hero to believe in Him, to the salvation of their 
souls 1 (3.) They serve to show the zeal with which the 
Apostles prosecuted their ministry. It was through the 
preaching of the truth that those conquests were won. 

From this we learn — 

Second — The tenacity of early prejudice. Those Jews 
who believed in Christ could not give up the ritualism of 
Moses, in which they had been brought up. ** They were 
stdl zealous of the law** Though those whose ministry won 
them to Christ taught them that the old ritualism was typical 
and temporary, that Christ was the end of the law, and that 
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faith ill Him was all that was necessary for salvation, they 
held with tenacity to the old rites. Early prejudices, espe- 
cially in religion, often attain a potent and pernicious hold 
upon the human mind ; they warp the judgment, they exclude 
the entrance of new light, they impede the progress of the 
soul in intelligence, liberty, and growth, in manly indepen- 
dency and power. Prejudices give a colour to the glass, 
through which the soul looks at truth, and thus prevent her 
from appearing in her own native hue. 

From this we learn — 

Thirdly : The slandering tendency of religious bigotry. 
We learn that those Jewish Christians, who were thus 
attracted to the ritual of Moses, had been informed that 
Paul had taught "oZZ the Jews which are among the Gentiles 
to forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise 
tJieir children, neither to walk after the customs" This was 
a foul slander, for Paul not only acted indulgently towards 
the scrupulous (Acts xvi. 3 ; Rom. i. 4 ; 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; x. 
27), but in general he disapproved of native Jews relin- 
quishing its observance, and he himself observed too. (1 Cor. 
vii. 18 ; ix. 20.) All he rigorously insisted upon was that 
no prerogative, or claim to salvation, should be built on the 
observance of the law. And that it should not be imposed 
as a burden upon Gentile believers. Who fabricated this 
slander 1 The bigoted Jews. Eeligious bigotry has always 
been libellous ; it has an instinct for calumny. Now, as 
ever, it misrepresents and maligns the men who propound 
doctrines, transcending its narrow notions. Against such 
its pulpits, its platforms, and its press are organs of the 
vilest slander. 

iFrom this we learn — 

Fourthly : The pacific genius of Christianity, How 
anxious James, the president of that official meeting, and the 
elders were, to preserve peace on that occasion ! They per- 
ceive that a schismatic spirit is rife^ and they are anxious to 
destroy it and promote concord. Hence their question, 
" What is it therefore ? *' Meaning, What is to be done ? 
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How shall tliis false impression be removed? And they 
proposed the expedient that Paul should join the four men 
amongst them that were Nazarites. All this shows their 
strong desire for brotherly harmony and concord. Peace is 
the instinct and mission of love. He who does not strive 
to harmonise social discords, crush social feuds, and heal 
social divisions, has not the true love within him. Love is 
ever on the wing bearing the olive branch over the social 
tumults of the world. 
From this we learn- 
Fifthly : The conciliatcyinj spirit of Christianity, This is 
developed in the conduct of Paul on this occasion.' He joins 
the Nazarites and observes their rites. ** Paul is among the 
Nazarites," says Lange, "(1.) Not as a slave of human 
ordinances, but in the light of evangelical liberty which had 
power over all things that promote the kingdom of God. (1 
Cor. vi. 12.) (2.) Not as a dissembler before the people, but 
in the ministry of brotherly love, which bears the infirnuties 
of the weak. (Rom. xv. 1.) (3.) Not as a fugitive from the 
cross, but in the power of Apostolic obedience, which knows 
to deny itself from love to the Lord. (Luke ix. 23.) " Bold 
and invincible as was the Apostle, his spirit of conciliation 
was very remarkable. In 1 Cor. ix. 1, he sketches his 
own conciliatory line of conduct. " Unto the Jews I beeam4 
as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that art 
und&i' the law, as under the law, that I might gain them 
that are under the law ; to the weak became I as weak, 
that I might gain the weak: I am made all things to ail 
men, that I might by all means save some,** In his letters 
to the Romans he expresses the same spirit in language 
equally, if not more strong. "J/ meat maketh my brother 
to offend, I will eat no tneat while the world standetTi," 
Fidelity to principle is not inconsistent with a studious 
endeavour to avoid giving offence to our fellow men. 






(No. II.) 
Subject : The Diviiie Sabbath. — Genesis ii. 1 — 3. 

THE Diyine Artificer with intelligence and delight com- 
pletes his work. In the calm majesty of his depose He 
contemplates it. What a scene must have spread before his 
eye ! The created minds who could comprehend but a part, 
would be overwhelmed at the splendour, variety, and order. 
How i)erfect must it have shone forth before the Divine eye 
that saw all, comprehended all arrangements, and knew the 
relations of the univferse ! As none but He could paint such a 
picture, so He must have been alone in his delight. This 
was God's sabbath. We see in it— 

I. The divine completion op his creative work. "The 
heavens and the earth were finished and all the host of 
them." The Bible teaches us that creation ended with the 
sixth day s work. As it was itself a series of separate dis- 
tinct acts, so in itself the series was complete. According to 
this cosmogony there were no further creations, hidividuals 
iD&j be boni and die. According to the laws impressed 
upon the vegetable and the animal worlds there may be the 
development of the individual from the parent, but it will be 
after the parent's kind. Eaces and species may didy become 
extinct ; but, if so, they go to a grave whence there is no resur- 
rection. Whatever may be the truth underlying the words of 
the ancient record, it certainly is not development of species, 
either by natural or any other selection. Science and the 
teachings of God's book are not opposed, but the peculiar 
form of the present day's theory is not that of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

This fact is in harmony with — 

First : The disclosures of science in its history of the earth's 
crust. The evidence, as yet, is beyond comparison in favour 
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of no resurrection of an extinct species, nor post-Adamic 
creation of a new species. 

Secondly : The history of tlie world ai the record of moral 
and religions special acts on the part of God. Human his- 
tory is not that of a physical world. Events since creation 
have ethical and spiritual significance. It is true that God 
has worked on matter, but it has been by natural law which 
was given it in the creation. If He has used the physical 
world other than by these ancient laws, such action, to 
which we give the term of miracle, has always been with a 
special view of man's moral nature. The theatre for the 
great drama of human life was completed in creation. Since 
that, God's action has been the working out of the successive 
scenes. 

Thirdly : The hrief references in the other sacred writings 
to the physical activity of the Creator, He is not repre- 
sented as creating, but as destroying, and purifying by fire — 
this, moreover, to take place, in its completest form, at the 
close of the present dispensation of his moral government. 
(See Psa. 1. 3 ; Daniel vii. 9—11 ; Psa. ciL 25, 26 ; 2 Peter 
iiL 7, 10 j Hebrews iv. 3 ; Malachi iv. 1 ; &c.) 

We do not adduce these passages as positive proof. They 
are only corroborative of the general principle which we 
assert, that divine interference in the physical world (when 
not of the nature of miraculous attestation of authority 
claimed, or statement made by any of God's servants) apart 
from or not through natural laws set in operation at the 
Creation, is in the form of destruction and judgment, not 
creation. Even if these passages be said to be metaphorical, 
or highly poetic, at least it may be asserted, that none others 
either declaring or implying the contrary can be quoted. 
The idea of creative acts other than those contained in the 
Mosaic account is foreign to the spirit of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

II. The divine contemplation of his creative work. 
At the close of his work all things pass before the eye 
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ef Grod. He had looked at them as He called them forth, 
fmd more tiian once had He pronounced them good. But 
now, " God saw every thing that he had made, and behold 
it was verij good." Evwy thing was now complete. Perfect 
itself, and perfect in its adjustments. Day and night, 
times and seasons, were in harmony with the chains ist 
vegetable and animal life. All was in suhordination. 
"Heaven and earth were finished, and all the host of 
them." The Bible speaks of God as the " God of Hosts"— 
the chief of all the armies of sky and earth, with their 
leaders, captains, generals, — rank and file, and ofi&cers ; the 
universe a whole, ordered and governed. Besides this, 
everything was ready for the higher and the more glorious 
exercise of the Divine activity in Providence and Grace. 
All was absolutely prepared for the kingdom of probation, 
by which the last created of the world was to be tried, 
disciplined, and perfected. 

We may learn here — 

First : Evil hoe no natural place in the universe, God saw 
all things " very good." Evil cannot then be eternaL 

Secondly r Matter is not necessarily hostile to Qod, The 
Bible, in this picture of Divine contemplation, cuts away the 
ground from certain forms of false religion and philosophy. 
Divine life is not the destruction of matter, nor the rising 
out of the region of the sensuous; but so restoring the 
harmony, that God may again look upon the world, and say 
it is " very good.'* 

Thirdly : The present condition of things^ so changed from 
tliat which God first looked ujpon^ must he the result of some 
catastrophe, 

III. The divine REsi! after his creative work. The 
rest began when the work was done. The contemplation 
was a part of the Sabbatic blessedness. There are threo 
things plainly taught in this Divine Sabbath. 

Eirst : It was a season oj rest. It does not imply that 
there was weariness, but only a cessation from creative 

VOL. XX. o 
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activity. Secondly : The rest was blessed by Ood, As He 
saw his work to be good, so He saw his rest to be good. 
Thirdly : There was an appoifdment of a similar blessed rest 
for his creatures, " He sanctified the seventh day." 

It is not for ns to discuss the relations of Grod to laboor 
and repose. The fact may be beyond our comprehension. 
Indeed, it does not seem possible from the record clearly to 
ascertain what is meant by the " rest of Gk>d." But it has 
lessons for us, clear and manifest. It is these that we wish 
most to remark. 

First : There is a place and time for rest, A sabbath God 
is represented as fmding blessed, and therefore setting a rest 
apart. This is that man might learn that he may, sjod ought 
to rest — ^body, mind, and spirit need a repose. 

Secondly : The cotidUion on which rest may be claimed is 
that m^en work, God rested when He hsA finished his creation. 
The hardest workers have the greatest right to their sabbath. 
It would, perhaps, be well if they were a little more jealous 
of this human right, given and sanctioned by the Divine 
example and benediction. 

Thirdly : Tliis rest shoidd be a happy rest. Much of the 
modem idea of a sabbath is not that which God would say 
was blessed. The sabbath is not a season of gloom, repression, 
and wretchedness. 

Fourthly : The rest under such sanction ought to he 
religious. We are not careful to urge the command of 
God ; the simple narrative of God's sabbath is enough to 
make our rest such as will bring us nearer to Him. This 
seems to us to be stronger against a sabbath of frivolity and 
mere sensuous pleasure, than all the sanction of the Jewish 
law.* 

Fifthly : The rest for man which QodHs sabbath implies 
is unlimited to any particular portion of the race. This is 
the history of the God of all men — not that of Jehovah of 
the Jews, nor even the Lord of the Christians. 

♦ We now consider only the sabbath, A very different question is 
that of tiie Christian Lord's day. 
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A fow scattered lessons may be added. 

1. It is a good thing to contemplate the works of Grod, 
2. If God saw all things to be very good, we may surely- wait 
for further knowledge when we do not see the wisdom or the 
goodness. 3. God rested from his work, not from his 
government thereof and interest therein. 4. The day of 
rest will be a day of contemplation. 5^ i^jd day of rest 
must then be a day of praise. 6. G^^ l^ his sabbath, 
man has his heaven. 7. He who had such care, such apprO' 
bation of his creation, will never allow it finally to be defiled 
by what is contrary to his will; 

Llewelyn D. Bevan, LL.B. 



Subject : Difficulty in Didy. 

** And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lifted up 
tlieir eyes, and, behold, the Egjrptians marched after them ; and they 
were sore a&aid : and the children of Israel cried out unto the Lord. 
And they said unto Moses, Because there were no graves in Egypt, 
hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness ? wherefore hast thou 
dealt thus with us, to carry us forth out of Egypt F Is not this the 
word that we did tell thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone, that we 
may serve the Egyptians ? For it had been better for us to serve the 
Egyptians, than that we should die in the wilderness. And Moses said 
unto the people, Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord, which he will show to you to day ; for the Egyptians whom ye 
have seen to day, ye shall see them again no more for ever. The Lord 
shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace. And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me ? speak unto the children 
of Israel, that they go forward." — Exod. xiv. 10 — 15. 

g-nalnsis of lamilu Ifee ^tbtn guttbwb aiiJj J^ortg-<f ourt^. 

PHYSICAL facts are the symbols of spiritual truths. 
The material is everywhere the mirror of the mental. 
The scene is not only the effect and the organ, but tho 

G 2 
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symbol of the unseen. The temporal facts of human 
history also illustrate spiritual ideas. This was especially 
the case in the exodus of the Jews. That event resembled 
the exodus of the soul in several respects. (1.) It was de- 
liverance from bondage. Great as was the slavery of the 
Israelites in Egypt, it is only a dim shadow of the slavery of 
a depraved soul. The slavery of the soul is the slavery of 
the man, and is .the slavery that death cannot destroy. 
(2.) It was deliverance from bondage by Divine inter- 
position. It was Grod that broke the iron rod of the^ 
oppressor, and delivered the chosen people. Qt)d alone can 
emancipate souls. (3.) It was deliverance from bondage in 
connection with the agency of man. Moses was employed to 
go down to Egypt to overwhelm the despot, and lead alL 
Israel forth. God converts man by man. We have the 
treasure in earthen vessels. (4.) It was deliverance frpuk 
bondage that involved new difficulties. From the moment 
the chosen people started from Egypt, until they entered the- 
promised land, they had to contend with difficulties. It is- 
so with emancipated souls. So long as they remain on earth 
they have difficulties to contend with. Our subject is diffi^ 
culty in duty — difficulty in duty deeply felt — difficulty in 
duty testing character — difficulty in duty divinely over- 
come. 

I, BiFPicuLTT i.v DUTY DEEPLY FELT. The children of 
Israel, in marching toward the Eed Sea, were in the path of 
duty, but see the difficulty they met with — the sea rolling: 
before them, mountains towering high on both sides, Pharaoh 
and his host in the rear burning with ire and determined on 
their destruction. "And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children 
of Israel lifted up their eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians^ 
marched after them ; and they were sore afraid : and tho 
children of Israel cried oat unto the Lord,'* &c. 

It is ever thus. Difficulty with us ever lies in the path 
of duty. Duty conducted Daniel to the lions' den, the 
Hebrew youths to the burnii^ furnace, Paul to prison^ 
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martyrs to the stake, Christ; to the cross. The experience 
of the good in all ages supplies examples. In heaven the 
path of duty has no difficulty. It is strewn with immortal 
flowers, and shone on by a cloudless sky. Three facts may 
oxplain the reason why duty in this life should be so inva- 
riably connected with difficulty. 

First : Om temporary well-heing liere greatly depends upon 
the conduct of our contemporaries toward tis. Providence 
has so woven the tie^ of mutual dependance between us and 
our contemporaries, that ^our feelings and conditions are 
greatly influenced by each other. We cannot get on without 
the help of our contemporaries. 

Secondly : The majority of our contemporaries are go- 
verned by corrupt principle. Few, perhaps, will doubt this 
— ^fewer still deny it. The maxims, spirit, habits of society 
are, alas ! in the main, wrong. " All flesh has corrupted 
it." Why, " there is none that doeth good.'* 

Thirdly : The man therefore who carries out in his daily 
life the principles of duty must VMre or less excite the 
anger and create the antagonism of his contemporaries. The 
man who is loyal to the everlasting principles of duty will 
loQ speaking things in the ear of society, and be working 
things before the eyes of society, that will bring on him 
persecution in some form or other. Christ knew this, and 
He told his disciples that '* in the world they should have 
tribulation." When society gets holier, the path of duty will 
get easier. Meanwhile, there is difficulty in every step. 
*' Through much tribulation," &c. 

Here we have — 

II. Difficulty in dutt TESTrNO character. 

First : Look at the influence of this difficulty upon the 
Is'raelites. ** They were sore afraid ; and the children of 
Israel cried out unto the Lord." How this difficulty showed 
the state of their hearts. 

Observe (1) their cowardice. "They were sore afraid.'^ 
The great difference between a true and false man is this, the 
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ono loves duty supremely, the other loves self; the one will 
sacrifice life for duty, the other duty for life. The reason of 
their cowardice was want of faith in God who had promised 
to deliver them : had they believed his word they would not 
have been afraid. The disciples in the storm of old were 
afraid because they did not believe. " How is it that ye have 
no faith ?" Observe (2) their ingratitude. " And they said 
unto Moses, Because there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou 
taken us away to die in the wilderness % " Is this spiteful 
taunting and bitter reproof a suitable return to Moses for tho 
wonders he had achieved for them under Grod? Observe 
(3) their apostacy. *' It would be better for us to serve the 
Egyptians, than that we should die in the wilderness." They 
show a disposition here to give up all that had been 
gained for them, to throw away all that had been done for 
them, and to go back into their miserable state of vassalage. 
Thus the diflficulty brought out into sunlight the miserable 
disposition of these people. 

Secondly : Look at the injlue.nces of difflcultf/ upon Moses, 
** Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord, 
which he will show to you to day." In the presence of the 
difficulty he rises into the majesty of the hero. Amidst the- 
tauntings of the men for whom he had hazarded his life, the* 
rattlings of the chariots and the furious shouts of Pharaoh 
and his hosts, with the frowning mountain on either side and 
the rolling ocean before him, he stands before them with 
sublime firmness, and says, " Fear ye not," &c. He might 
have taunted them; he might have said, why are ye such 
mean cowards, why do ye not believe in Jehovah, why 
taunt me who have risked myall for you 1 But not a word. 
Thus difficulty always tests and exposes character — the false 
and the true come out to the light. 

Here we have — 

III. DiFFIOULTT IN DUTY DIVINELY OVBROOMB. " The 

Egyptians whom ye have seen to day, ye shall see them again 
no more for ever. The Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall 
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Ikold your peace." It was so. They were delivered, as we 
find from the subsequent verses. At the command of Moses 
ihe tribes move onward, his brave words inspired them with 
a temporary courage. They approach the marghi of the sea. 
It is a critical moment. The suspense is intense. The 
mystic pillar, which had hitherto gone before them, recedes, 
and goes between Israel and the Egyptian hosts. The dark 
side mantles their enemies in midnight. The bright side 
throws its radiance over Moses and his charge, and gleams on 
the billows through which they have to pass. Moses now 
stretches out his hand, and the waters divide, and a dry path 
is formed. The Israelites advance, the waters divide, and on 
each side consolidate as walls. The Egyptians, with a fatal 
recklessness, still pursue them. On they go, until the whole 
are between the mighty waters. For a short time all seems 
favourable ; the waters retain thek wall-like position. But now 
the chariot wheels begin to move heavily ; slower and slower 
they move. At length they stand still. Terror strikes into 
their hearts : they would retrace their steps, but cannot. 
** Let us flee from the face of Israel, for the Lord fighteth for 
them against the Egyptians." This is their cry, but it is too 
latct Their doom is sealed. Israel's heroic leader stretches 
forth his lumd, and the piled mountains of water Ml back 
into their channel, and Pharaoh and his host are engulfed. 
One loud shriek of mortal agony rises from the drowning 
millions, and all is over. The morning dawns, the chosen 
people are safe on the other side, the waters roll as usual, 
and the waves, as they break upon the shore, bear one 
Egyptian corpse after another, clutching in their stiffened 
hands the implements by which they sought to destroy the 
men of God. '^ Then sang Moses and the children of Israel 
this song unto the Lord, and spake, saying, I will sing 
unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea," &c. (Exod. 
XV. 1—19.) 

Thus it is ever ultimately with all difficulty in duty- 
it is overcome. (1.) The nature of moral progress shows 
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this. The conquBst of one difficulty increases the capacity 
of the soul to conquer another. And thus on. (2.) The 
promises of God's word insure this. Satan is to be put 
under our feet. We are to overcome as Christ overcame. 
"We are to become more than conquerors. 



Subject : The good^ in relation to tJietr Spint, their God^ 
and tJie Universe, 

" All things work together for good to them that love GM, to them 
^ho are the called according to his purpose." — ^Rom. viti. 28. 

^iralnsxa of Smwilir the ^tbtn 3§ttnbreb anb <f <nrt!t-<^ift^. 

WITHOUT offering any preliminary remarks upon this 
chapter, which is a triumphant hymn, every part of 
which is gloriously suggestive, I shall at once exhibit the 
doss of persons referred to in the text. Who are theyl 
They are called by different names in the New Testament — 
"disciples," "saints,'* "children of God," &c., &c. They 
are the truly good. These words present the truly good. 

I. In eelation to the spirit of their lipjj. "They 
love God." Love to God is the differ&ntia of tljeir spiritual 
being. But what is this love ? It is not a passing sentiment. 
In the hearts of most men, perhaps, there comes up at times 
an emotional love towards the great Father. Love to God, 
however, only becomes virtuous when it rises into a fcrnumeivt 
predominance. There are three kinds, or rather three forms 
of virtuous love towards God. (1.) Love of gratitude. This is 
awakened by the contemplation of his wonderful favours. 
(2.) Love of esteem. This is awakened by a view of his 
moral excellences. (3.) Love of benevolence. This is 
awakened by a belief in the universal goodness of his 
purposes. In relation to man these forms of love may 
exist separately. We may feel gratitude for kindness where 
we cannot feel esteem* for excellence. We may have esteem 
for excellence where we may have no gratitude, simply 
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because no favours have been shown. And we nwiy have 
both where we have no benevolence, simply because the 
grand purpose of the object's life may not seem good. But 
in relation to God, love takes these three forms. His favours 
are infinite, and therefore gratitude is supreme. £Us cha- 
racter is absolutely perfect, and therefore moral esteem is 
supreme. His grand purpose is good, and good only ; and 
there is the wishing well to all his plans and aims. Love, 
religious love, thanks Him for what He has dane, adores Him 
for what He is, wishes Him well for what He is pur- 
suing. Its pi*ayer is, " Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
beaveo." 

There is no good man, whatever his creed. Church, pro- 
fession, sentiment, who has not this love as a dominant 
power at the fount of all activities. 

These words present the truly good, 

II. In relation to the conduct of God. Piist, lie 
has ** called^* tJiem to love. How does He call men to love 
Him 1 ITot by force. Love cannot come by commands 
and penalties. He calls men to love by exhibiting the love- 
able in Himseli^ by exhibiting his mercies to awaken grati- 
tude, his perfection to awaken esteem, his benevolence 
to awaken a hearty goodwill. This He does. (L) In the 
phenomena of nature, how loveable God appears in the 
forms and operations of the universe. In all nature God 
calls men to love Him. This He does. (2.) In the dis- 
pensations of life. In all the events of our mortal life, from 
the cradle to the grave, He appears before us as an object to 
command our affections. This He does. (3.) In the biography 
of Christ, here we have his kindness, his perfections, and his 
benevolent designs. Thus He calls us to love Him. He 
who shows us the most loveaUe gives to us the strongest 
call to love. God shows the loveable^ to man in a degree 
infinitely higher than any creature in the universe can do. 

Secondly : He has " called'* them to love according to Ms 
purpose. , " Who are the called according to his purpose '{ " 
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Whatever He does tfasoagh all j^es; He purposed doing from 
the beginning. He does not act fitfully, or by caprice, bttt 
hy predetermination. From the beginning He purposed 
calling his intelligent creatures to love Him. All the 
arrangements of nature, the machinery of his government, 
and all the revelations of Himself, show this. The Gospel is 
his espeeial call to man as a sinner to love Him. And how 
exquisitely adapted it is to generate in depraved souls the 
afiPeetion. 
These words pi^esent the truly good — 

III. In relation to thb workings op Providence. " All 
things work together for good." (1.) All things are working. 
The animate and inanimate, the material and spiritual, the 
great and small, the proximate and the remote, all things are 
in operation. There is nothing stationary. God moves, and 
the universe moves. (2.) All things are working harmo- 
niously. " They work together." The universe is a system 
of co-operative forces. A manufacturing machine in operation 
looked at in certain parts, appears all counter-action, wheels 
running in reverse directions ; but viewed from the point where 
the result of the whole is developed, an harmonious 
co-working of every part is demonstrated by the exquisite 
fabric that is rolling out. What seems counter-working is in 
reality co*- working. The notes that seem discordant blend 
with sounds which we are too deaf to hefir^ and chime 
melodiously with the whole piece. (3.) All things are 
^ working harmoniously for good. The co-operation is not for 
evil, but for good, and good only. If evil come it is m)t 
intentional, it is accidental, it is not by the necessity of things, 
it is by the freedom of souls. (4.) All things are working 
harmoniously for the good of the good, " Those that love 
€k)d." This is a point, and Paul says " we know" it. How do 
we know it ? 

First : From c^ priori reasoning. On the assumption that 
the Creator is benevolent, we are bound to conclude that He 
would direct all to the happiness of Uiose that love ^im. It 
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is ever the instinct of his creatures to seek the happiness of 
those that love them, Wq know it — 

Secondly : From the arranf/emerUs of the universe. Does 
not the exquisite adi^[>tation of outward nature to minist^ to 
our animal senses and physical wants, to our desire for know- 
ledge and love for the beautiful, show that the Creator 
intended to make his moral creatures happy 1 We know it — 

Thirdly : From iJis special provisions of the Gospel, Here 
is pardon, purity, knowledge, consolation, holy fellowship^ 
and a bles&ed Paradise. We know it — 

Fourthly : From the operation of tlie affections, (1.) Love 
to God puts the soul into harmony with the universe. The 
soul destitute of love to God is in antagonism with the whole 
system of nature. (2.) Love to Grod enables the soul happily 
to appropriate the universe. Li truth, love is happiness. 
We know it — Fifthly: From the biography of the good, 
Joseph, David, Daniel, Paul. We know it — Sixthly ; Fnmh 
the assurances of God's Word. 



Subject : Eelfgious Decision. 

'* Choose yon this day whom ye will serve."— Josh. xxir. 15. 

^nalijsis of Hoiralj % JJtbm |5ttnbwb anb ^oxUt-^ixi}^. 

EVERY candid thinker will admit that religion of some 
kind is good ; and most men in civilized countries will 
admit that the religion of Christ is, of all religions, the best ; 
and there are many men, notwithstanding that they have not 
embraced this religion, who will confess readily that there 
cannot be salvation apart from it ; and some of them will 
admit still further, that, unless they have a vital and experi- 
mental interest in it, they must be damned everlastingly; 
and yet> sti-ange to think, they treat the religion of Christ 
-with the greatest indifference, and wilfully procrastinate to 
receive its doctrine as a rule of life, and as a basis for their 
hop^ of future happiness. 
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Wliy is it that persons, who make such liberal and reason- 
able concessions as these, hesitate for a single moment to give" 
a most hearty reception to a religion so essentially virtuous, 
and indispensable to their everlasting well-being ? Can it be 
that they are sincere in their acknowledgments of the real 
worth of Christianity ; or do they actually mean to deceive 
us ? There are many men in every Christian community, I 
warrant to assert, whose integrity cannot be questioned, who 
will frankly endorse all these concessions, and yet they have 
not given their hearts to Jesus ! And why is this 1 It is 
not for the want of an intellectual appreciation of the Gospel, 
but for the want of a right disposition to yield to its influ- 
ence — ^it is an error of the heart, not of the judgment, that 
prevents them fronx deciding for God. As the conviction 
under the influence of the Gospel is sharpened, and the carnal 
propensities under the influence of the world are aroused, 
the soiil oscillates between the world and the kingdom of 
Christ, the pleasures of sin and the reproach of religion. 
This instability is detrimental to man's best interest, therefore 
he should be thoroughly decided in his conduct towards 
Christ and his kingdom. Hence, wo invite attention to the 
following considerations : — 

I. The importance of religious decision. " Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve." Why is decision in any 
matter of such importance ? 

First : Because thus only can the harnnorvioas operation of 
all the potaers of the soul he secured. Man is endowed with 
very great powers of volition, [reason, affection, conscience, 
and imagination. These powers have been given to him to 
be usefully employed, and their united and harmonious em- 
ployment requires the most thorough and inflexible decision; 
and a decision, in order to partake of this character, must 
necessarily be in absolute conformity with eternal rectitude. 
There can be discord between the various operations of the 
mind; schism in the soul; the law of the flesh warring 
against the law of the spirit ; a conflict between inclinations^ 
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^e lower propensities of human nature rebelling against tlie 
authority of the highest faculties of the soul ; and conscience 
as the fEtithful witness of God, does protest solemnly against 
all such improper actions of the mind and false inclinations 
of the heart. 

This discord in the soul mars its happiness and checks 
its progress, and weakens its energies ; moral decision puts 
an end to this discord, and secures the most perfect harmony 
between the divers operations of the powers of the soul. 
The harmonious operation of all the powers of the sottl is 
strength, tranquillity, and moral happiness; and this can 
only be secured by relicfious decision. 

Secondly : Because thus ordij can every difficulty h6 sticcess- 
fully overcome. 

Indecision, doubt, mental conflict, inward schism, and 
moral cowardice are weakening, ^nbarrassing, and dis- 
couK^ing. The secret of all success is unity of design, 
earnestness of purpose, and concentration of power. With 
these qualities of mind, the soul becomes irresistible in its 
action, defying opposition, mastering difficulties, and sur- 
mounting the most formidable obstacles with the greatest 
alacrity. 

There are difficulties connected with all undertakings and 
enterprises^such as merchandise, politics, education, and 
mechanism — to master which demands thorough decision. 
" Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel" 

But while there are difficulties in the way of all worthy 
attainments, intellectual, secular, and social, religious diffi* 
culiies are the most numerous, potent, and formidable, and 
demand, for that reason, most resolute and persistent effort 
to overcome them. There is the natural enmity of the 
carnal mind to all that is spiritual ; there are the fascinating 
allurements of the world, and the self-denial, and the cross, 
which religion enjoins upon all its subjects; there is the 
power of habit^ the influence of old associations, on the one 
hand, and the opposition of the world, and the deluding 
insinuations of the devil, on the other ; these are some of 
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the formidable obstacles which the soul must surmount in 
deciding for God and in persevering to serve Him, and to 
surmount these obstacles deman(^ the strongest moral reso- 
lution. There can be no moral success, therefore, without 
the most thorough moral decision. 

Thirdly : Because thus only can we obtain tlie full appro- 
hation of Ood. God's approval is the highest blessing that 
the soul of man can possibly desire. His approbation is 
stimulus to the intellect, peace to the conscience, hannony 
to the affections, and a heaven to the soul. His disapproval, 
on the other hand, is the most terrible and insufferable 
curse to the soul; it is hell to the conscience, and dark 
despair to the mind. "With God's approved we can be 
happy in sickness, in pehury, and under persecution. We 
can exclaim in the midst of them all, ** None of these things 
move me." And with God^s disapproval, we must be 
miserable even in the most gorgeous palaces, and amid the 
most sumptuous luxuries the earth can afford. True religion 
is the effort of the soul to please God, according to the 
teaching of his Word. And to please. God we must be 
decided ; there must be a voluntary consecration of all that 
we are, and have, to the Divine service. The Lord will not 
accept of a partial consecration. The heart, mind, time, and 
property — He demands all. We should write upon every 
faculty of the intellect, affection of the heart, action of life, 
and upon every object we possess, " Holiness to the Lord.** 
With the least degree of indecision this would be impossible. 
We must be decided, if we would obtain the approbation of 
God. 

n. The philosophy op religious decision. How is this 
religious decision proved ? It depends on the action of the 
will. " Choose you this day whom ye will serve." To serve 
tihie Lord demands the action of the loill. Firstly. The mil 
is the controlling faculty of the said. Every injientional act is 
produced by the action of the will. We will not pause to 
consider the nature of its volitional operations now, nor to 
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state the numerous metaphysical, mystical, and conflicting 
theories of men, in regard to the operation of the will ; but 
simply content ourselves with stating the ^t, that the will 
does exercise a controlling influence over the actions of the 
ipind and body, and also determines the character of all such 
actions. If the will is inactive, then all the powers of the 
mind and body are dormant and stationary. If the will is 
active, every energy, intellectual, physical, and moral, is 
employed, unless arbitrarily obstructed. Hence, Grod appeals 
to tlie will — " Choose you this day whom ye will serve." 
!Religious service is with man a matter of choice. The 
power to will and to do comes fix)m God; the me of that 
power belongs to man. He will neither will noi: work for us, 
but He gives us the potoer to do both. The sin consists not 
in leaving undone that which we had not the power to do, 
but in omitting to do that which we had the ability to do^ It 
is not for the want of powers but for the abuse of power, 
that we are condemned. 

Secondly : The will that it might be virtuoxM in its action or 
volition must be fre^. Compulsion deprives an act of its 
moral character. An act, in order to be virtuous, must be 
free. It is the voluntariness of an act that makes it moral. 
Man has the power to will ; this cannot be questioned ; this 
power has been given to him by God, This determines in a 
great measure the extent and character of his daily activities 
and transactions. Man, if he is left to act of his own accoixl, 
acts according to the promptings of his will. Man •has the 
power to choose between honesty and dishonesty, truth and 
error, virtue and vice, whenever they can be with certainty 
distinguished. All men do these things daily. The will does 
not only determine the ammmt of activity, but it determines 
its character. If we commit an injury upon our fellow- 
man willingly, our conduct is criminal, and deserves punish- 
ment; but if the injury was done imintentionally, or 
against our will, we are innocent, and deserving of sympathy. 
Upon man's freedom of choice rests his responsibility, 
and the character of his conduct. This liberty of choice is 
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recognized in this texfc, " Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve." 

Thirdly : That the action of ike toUl is determined to a 
great extent by the injluences which are brought to beaz 
upon it, Man cannot act intelligently without a motive. 
There must always be some motive, good or bad. Why we 
act thus, and not otherwise. In religion God has brought 
the weightiest motives conceivable to bear upon our wills, to 
induce us to decide for God. Yet they are not such as tO' 
constrain us irresistibly to yield, for that would destroy the 
freedom of our will, and, consequently, deprive us of the 
virtue of obedience ; nevertheless they are such, if candidly 
considered, as will enable us to decide for God. He ha« 
brought before our minds the essential distinction between 
sin and holiness, everlasting life and everlastmg death, the 
work of the Spirit and the preaching of the Word, the 
events of Providence, the examples of the good, heaven anad 
hell, the cross and the judgment, and all the sublime doc- 
trines of the GospeL Thus man is left without a cloak for 
his sins, without a shadow of apology for his disobedience. 
If the soul is lost, it is because it would not choose to serve 
God. What terrible responsibility rests upon man refusing 
to serve Grod, when his conscience and reason prove it to 
be right ; when the Gospel shows how it should be done ; 
when the Holy Spirit prompts him to it and tenders his 
gracious aid. 

III. The tJRGBNOY OP RELIGIOUS DECISION. Choose you 
this dayy whom ye will serve. We should be prompt in 
our decision. 

Fii^t : Because procrastination is dangerous. We know not 
what a day may bring forth, and sin is very beguiling. You 
know not that another opportuiuty will be given you, and 
even if there should be, that you will be more disposed to 
accept it than you are now. Hence, " Choose you this day.^ 

Secondly : Tour advantages will never he greater than they 
are now. You have the Gospel preached to you, the Spirit 
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to strire "with you, God's people to pray for you, kk pro- 
Tidences to warn you, and Christ to intercede for you. 

Thirdly : It is criminal to hesitate to do that which is so 
^nanifegtly yoiMr reasondble duty,' If you wiU not decide 
while it is a day ofgrace^ you must for ever perish. 

L. Davie», H.A. 



(No. I.) 
SuBJEOT : Wounders in the House of (Ms Friends, 

^KAUCERy in one of his wonderful, graphic passages, 
alludes to 



ti 



« The smiler with fhe knife ttiider the doke." 



This seems to be exactly the attitude of many of the false 
iriends of biblical truth. They smile on it, and stab it, or, if 
they do not quite go so far, they superciliously ignore the 
paramount demands of Revelation, or give its glory to another. 
We claim for it, and justly, all that Cowper claimed for it 
when he wrote — 

*' A glory fplds the sacred page ; 
Majestic, like the sun : 
It gives a light to every age ; 
It gives, bat borrows none." 

Yet how many, instead of contending zealously for the 
superlative antiquity and originality of the Bible, are content 
for it to take a second place, forgetting often how much is 
involved in this concession. The man is eminently disloyal 
to the truth who does not ask for every literary fragment, or, 
in taxity for any document bearing on the subject, the same 
credentials, external, internal, direct, or circumstantial, as 
<5an be adduced in favour of the word of God itself. Yet 
this is never done. China, India, Assyria, Persia, Egypt, 
are allowed to have their superlatively ancient books ; but 
not so, or only grudgingly, the poor Hebrew. He whom 
God made to school the world is degraded into a learner and 
VOL. XX. H 
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a copyist. We might bring forward many proofs of this, but 
content ourselves this month with an example, the more 
startling, because it comes to us under sanction of a great 
and good name — that of Dr. Macleod, who, by inserting it in 
his Oood Words for May last, appears to endorse its very 
grave heterodoxy. 

"The Oldest Story in the World" is the title of thia 
choice brochure, which is nothing if not old-; and if old, 
silly, drivelling, and indecent, as such bibliographical 
treasures not uncommonly are. But we will let the narrative 
speak for itself. 

Anepu and Batau were brothers. The elder " had a house 
and a wife ;" the younger was engaged with him in hus- 
bandry. Anepu was peculiarly happy in his cattle ; they 
-were so remarkably intelligent — " they always told him where 
the good herbage was." The younger brother being sent 
home one day for seed, is treated by the wife of Anepu much 
as Joseph was treated by the wife of Potiphar, with the same 
result On the husband's return home, poor Batau is tra- 
duced by the wicked wife, and his brother naturally makes up 
his mind to kill him without judge or jury. But before this 
younger brother puts up his cattle, on his return home, one of 
the heifers tells tales, and a second " follows on the same 
side." Batau takes the hint, peeps under the door, and, 
seeing his brother's legs there, sagaciously concludes that the 
owner of them is lying in wait for him. He accordingly gives- 
chase across the country, followed by his brother. But before 
the latter can come up with the fugitive, the sun-god, Har- 
machis, spoils the game by interposing a great stream full of 
crocodiles. On the morrow Batau clears himself of the 
scandal, and pacifies his brother, telling him that he and hie^ 
soul are about to part company, for he is going to place his 
better part in the topmost blossom of a certain cedar, of 
-which he tells him, with all lthe sublime magniloquence of 
an oracle, " as soon as ever the cedar tree shall be cut down, 
then will it fall to the earth ! " Anepu, who must be in 
very easy circumstances, to spare the time, is to spend seven 
years in looking for it, and, on finding it, is to plunge it into 
cold water, and restore his lost brother to life. Anepu returns 
home in ill-humour, kills his wife, and casts her to the dogs. 

In his solitude, Batau meets with the nine gods, who, like 
sensible fellows, think he should have a wife, which consum- 
mation is soon brought about. But, according to the seven: 
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HaUiors, she is too beautiful to }ye trusted alone, and her 
fond husband consequently cautions her against going abroad, 
lest she should meet the Sea ! She yields only a qualified 
submission, but directs her ramble towards the Cedar Moun- 
tains, thinking, no doubt, in her simplicity, that the Sea is 
not likely to find her there. But Love laughs at impossi- 
bilities, and, sure enough, Old Ocean is strolling on the hill- 
top. He sees her, but she escapes him, though he succeeds 
in getting a lock of her hair, which fills all Egypt with 
fragrance, and at length reaches the hands of Pharaoh. He 
immediately sends out scouts in all direction? to find the 
owner, and she is ultimately brought before him, and be- 
comes his wife. On assuming this new position, she betrays 
the soul of poor Batau, her husband : the cedar-blossom is 
cut off, and "he falls away and dies." No matter: his 
brother tries the cold-water cure, and restores him, but not 
very cleverly, for, contrary to all precedent, his heart is the 
last thing to mdve. The meeting of the brothers is a joyful 
one, but shortlived. Batau, at his own request, is turned 
into a sacred bullock, and his brother rides home upon his 
back. He makes himself known to his beautiful wife, who 
most unnaturally wants to eat his liver, and an attempt is 
consequently made to kill him ; but he has as many dodges 
as Paupukcewis, and escapes by a miracle. Ultimately 
she bears the king a son, whom he makes- Prince of Ethiopia 
and viceroy of the whole country, and then, like a good king, 
** flies to heaven." Then " the other," presumed to be Batau, 
narrates the whole history and mystery of his life, takes his 
brother into favour, puts him into his place, and assumes the 
throne, reigning thirty years as King of Egypt. 

We have nothing to say against those dotards who love 
antiquity for its own sake alone. Let them read and print 
any nonsense they please, merely because they believe it to 
have been written, when literature was rare, if not precious. 
Let them even admire, if they can, "the simplicity, the 
freshness, the almost biblical style" of this extremely silly 
narrative. But never let them attempt to do it at the ex- 
pense of revelation. We are not prepared to give up the 
claims of the Bible to that superlative antiquity which we 
believe to be its right, and look upon that man as a traitor 
who, when he^ talks of the oldest story in the world, ignores 
the magnificent poem of Job, or the venerable books of 
Moses. 

h2 
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Before touching therefore upon graver matters, let m 
look for a moment at the claims of this *' tale of three thou- 
sand years ago*' to the honourable distinction assigned to it. 
It purports to have been written for a son of Pharaoh Eamsea 
Miamun, and was regarded as '^good enough to be associated 
with the name of Phaitioh's scribe Kagabu'' — *' an Egyptian 
Burke, or Gibbon,'' according to Mr. Perowne, who stands 
sponsor for the story J , 

We have not seen the original manuscript, though we hear 
it is in the British Museum ; but presume it is mainly written 
in the enchorial or common character of the country, inter- 
spersed probably with a few hieroglyphics, phonetic, symi- 
bolic, figurative, or demonstrative. We are willing, therefore^ 
to believe that the translation fairly represents the original ; 
and is not so wildly guessed at as in the nugority of cases of 
this kind. 

Of the material^ we can speak much mere confidently. It 
is written on papyrus, an article unknown in Egypt or any- 
where else, until the fourth century B.o. Herodotus describes 
*the use made of this byblos or papyrus plant ; but gives 
no hint that it was employed in the manufacture of paper, 
and his annotator, Beloe, says that this art was unknown 
before the founding of Alexandria. Pliny describes the pro* 
cess with all the circumstantiality of a new invention ; and 
it was not until after his time that it reached its climax as 
a manufacture, or a staple product of the country. We must 
therefore altogether disallow the assumed antiquity of this 
papyrus. 

Then as to the time of Bamses Miamun, we have a large 
margin left us. Those who know anything of Egypt, know 
that this name is '* plentiful as blackberries" upon almost all 
its monuments from the age of the Greek and Eoman rule in 
that country, backwards through several centuries. Eamses 
Miamun, Bamses Miamun, Eamses Miamun — ^which is sim- 
ply. Eamses the beloved of Ammon, no very characteristic 
distinction in the land of Ammon — is inscribed again and 
again, usqv^ ad nauseamj on the Tablet of Abydus — ten 
tunes consecutively amongst the latest names — and in so 
many other places, that it would be more puzzling to say 
where it is tio^ to be found than where it is. "Not that this 
frequent occurrence of the name proves apiything, as there is 
precisely the same evidence of the real existence of Osirifi^ 
Horus, Anubis, or any other of the ** brutish gods of J^ile." 
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The only fact, therefore, to be learned from it is, that the old 
priests of Egypt were at variance with Mr. Perowne in sup- 
posing him to have lived " two and thirty centuries ago,'* 
their pretensions never rising nearly so' high, or fixing with 
any approach to accuracy, the age of this literary Augustus — 
itda great patron of the slipshod novelists of ancient Egypt. 

We are inclined to suspect Dr. Macleod of a hoax in this 
matter; we hope it may be so, but the wut is so infini- 
tesimally small, or perhaps only so essentially Scotch, that we 
cannot see it at present. Is it possible that any baby of a 
larger growth, say five feet ten in his stockings, can really see 
imything to admire in this silly story ] If it be otherwise, 
we could have been content to leave Mr. Perowne " alone in 
liis glory," had he not made it the occasion of attack on the 
originality and majesty of the inspired writings. "The 
resemblance," says he, " between some portions of the narra- 
tive in Grenesis and the style of the Egyptian writer, may be 
accounted for by the fact that Moses was trained btf men like 
Annamta ami Kagahu in all the wisdom of the Egyptians*^ 
We have heard of men growing wiser than their teachers 
certainly. But in making this insidious side-thrust, our 
author gives us no hint of the kind* !N'ay, he repeats the 
blow. "Writings, such as these, may have contributed to his 
education t They help us, at least, to realize more vividly 
the fact that ths great Imogiver was prepared for his mission^ 
not first in the solitudes of Horeb, but wi the court of 
Pharaoh and in the schools of Pgypt ! '* 

Farewell, then, to the old fallacy that it was the great 
I AM, who raised up this signal deliverer and schooled 
him for the work. According to Mr. Perowne and Dr. 
Macleod, He did but finish the work of education, by 
developing into action the lessons learned by Moses in the 
lowest of the low dame-schools of precocious Egypt. 



MATEEIALS OF SEBMONS. 

Beaaons are the pillars of the fabric of a sermon, but simili- 
tudes are the windows which give the best Hght. The faithfid 
minister avoids such stories whose mention may suggest baa 
thoughts to the auditors, and will not use a Hght comparison 
to make thereof a grave apj^cation, for fear lest his poison go 
further than his antidote.— -^FlTUiER. 
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XJNFABALLELED LOVE. 

"For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die : yet perad ven- 
ture for a good man somo would 
even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us." — itom. v. 7, 8. 

The grand doctrine of the 
Bible is this : — that God loves 
apostate man. Nowhere else 
do we learn this. Natnre 
teaches that God loves His 
creatures, but the volume of 
nature was written before the 
Pall, and it says nothing as to 
his affection towards man as 
a sinner. This is the exclu- 
sive mission, and this the 
glory of the Bible. In almost 
every conceivable form of ex- 
pression the Bible endeavours 
to impress us with the fact 
that God loves man though a 
8inner. In illustrating this 
passage, we shall state the 
leading facts which it suggests. 
I. That man has, con- 

8TITUTI0NALLT, A KIND 
AFFECTION FOR HIS SPECIES. 

The Apostle is speaking here 
of men generalli/y and he says 
that in some cases the gener- 
ous instincts of human nature 
would prompt to the utmost 
self-sacrifice. That man has 
in him this inherent element 
of social kindness, I maintain 
in face of all the facts of 
oppression, cruelty, blood- 



shed, that make up a large 
portion of the history of the 
world. Notwithstanding the 
Pharaohs, Herods, Neros, 
JSTapoleons, Lauds, Bonners, 
of the world, there is a spring 
of kindness in human nature. 
First : The tendency of sin is 
to destroy this element. Had 
sin not entered into the world, 
this element of kindness 
would have united all the 
races of mankind in the bonds 
of a loving brotherhood. 
Secondly; The tendency of 
Christianity is to devdtrp 
this element, Christianity 
recognises it, appeals to it, 
strengthens it. Blessed be 
God, bad as the world is, 
there is a fountain of love in 
its heart. 

II. That SOME CHARACTERS 
HAVE A GREATER POWER TO 
EXCITE THIS AFFECTION THAN 

OTHERS. "Scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die : 
yet peradventure for a good 
man some would even dare to 
die." First, the righteous man 
is not likely to excite it, 
" Scarcely." Who is a righ- 
teous man ? He is one who 
conforms rigorously to the 
outward forms of morality; 
he pays all that is demanded 
of him, and he will be paid 
to the utmost fraction of his 
due. He is what the cold 
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mercantile \?orld calls a re- 
spectable man. He has no 
generous impulses, no heart, 
and, therefore, has not in him 
that which can awaken love 
in others. The just man is 
a very popular character. 
Secondly, the *^ good" man 
has power to excite it Who 
is the good man here 1 The 
kind man — the man of warm 
sympathies and loving soul — 
die man who can weep with 
those who weep. Such a man 
evokes the sympathies of 
others. He has oftjsn done 
fio. The case of Job opening 
by his kindness the heart of 
his age, and of Pythias endu- 
ring the punishment for 
Damon, and of Jonathan and 
David, are cases in point. 
in. That the sacrificb 

OF LIFE IS TnE HIGHEST EX- 
PRESSION OF THIS AFFECTION. 

** Scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die" There is 
nothing that man values, as 
a rule, so much as life — 
friends, property, health, re- 
putation, all are held cheap in 
comparison with life. To give 
life, therefore, is to give that 
which he feels to be of all 
the dearest things most dear. 
A man may express his affec- 
tion by demonstrative lan- 
guage, by indefatigable toil, 
by costly gifts, but such ex- 
pressions are weak compared 
with the sacrifice of life. 
■*' Greater love," saith Christy 
■*' hath no man than this," &c. 



The sacrifice of life for another 

demonstrates at once, in the 

most powerful way, both the 

intensity ^d sincerity of the 

affection. 

, rv. That Christ's death 

IS THE MIOHTIBST DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF AFFECTION. "But 

God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us." This will appear, if 
you consider, (I) the charac- 
ters for whom He died — " sin- 
ners." (2) Consider the cir- 
cumstances under which He 
died. Not amid the gratitude 
of those whom He loved, 
but amid their imprecations. 
(3) Consider the freedom 
with which He died. He was 
not compelled. (4) Consider 
the preciousness of the life 
He sacrificed. His life was 
worth all other lives. Truly, 
herein is love. 

Learn from this subject, 
first, the moral grandeur of 
Christianity. There is no 
such manifestation of love in 
the universe as this. Secondly, 
the moral power of Chris- 
tianity . The motive it employs 
to break the heart of the 
world is this wonderful love, 

STRANGERS MAY BE ANGBL«. 

" Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers : for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares." — 
Heb. xiii. 2. 

As Abraham sat at the door 
of his tent in the vale of 
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Mamre, sheltered, perhaps, 
from the scorching rays of 
oriental noon by overshadow- 
ing trees, three travellers 
came up to him, whom he 
entertained with the hospi- 
tality common to his age and 
his country, and common in 
Arabia even to this bour. 
These travellers turned out 
to be angels — benign mes- 
sengers from the eternal 
heavens of love. The text is 
an exhortation founded upon 
this circumstance. Our sub- 
ject is that " strangers " may 
often be " angels." 

I. Strange persons may 
often turn out to be " angels." 

First : It may he so with the 
** stranger'* who enters our 
household. Whatever his er- 
rand, in whatever condition 
he appears, though he be a 
pauper with a pauper's peti- 
tion, if we entertain him we 
may find, perhaps, something 
of the angel in him. He may 
breathe a spirit, utter a senti- 
ment, express a soul indi- 
cating a kindredship with the 
skies. Vulgar heartlessness 
often hustles from its door a 
suppliant in whom the an- 
gelic lives. 

Secondly : It may he so 
with the ^^ stranger'* in our 
neighhot^rhood. A stranger 
comes and takes up his abode 
in our vicinity. For a time 
foolish pride, or unnatural 
shyness, or a meaningless 
conventionality, may ketp us 



apart from him. At last the 
introduction comes. We en- 
tertain him, and time proves 
him to be an angel to us — 
our guide in a great difficulty 
— our support in a sad trial, 
&(i. Do not shun neighbours. 

Thirdly : It may he so with 
the *\stranget^* in our Church. 
A man joins our communion. 
There may be much that is 
strange in him to us. He 
may be a Catholic, a Church- 
man, a Baptist, or Wesleyan. 
Still, entertain him with 
brotherly love, and perhaps 
we may discover something of 
the angeL 

Fourthly: It may he so 
with the ^'stranger'* in our 
country. A foreigner enters 
our land — a Eussian, Pole, 
Spaniard, Hindoo, Chinaman, 
it matters not. Don*t despise 
him. Treat him kindly, and 
you may find even in him 
something of the angel, some- 
thing that may contribute to 
the progress of the state. The 
moral is — Treat all men 
with generousness and good- 
will, and you may, perhaps, 
find angelic things within 
them. 

IL Strange things may 
often turn out to be "anqbls." 

First : A " strange** truth 
may turn out to he an angeL 
There are men so narro^ and 
prejudiced in mind that they 
bolt their souls against all 
that is neio in thought. K a 
fresh trath knock at the door^ 
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they thrust it fix)m them with 
. indignation. Yet he who re- 
ceives ft new thought may 
receive an angel — an angel 
that may solve his difficul- 
ties and enfranchise his in- 
tellect, and make the horizon 
of his soul beam brightly with 
unearthly stars. 

Secondly : A strange trial 
may turn out to he an angel. 
Adversity may come, and ex- 
change your mansion for a 
hovel; disease may come, 
and reduce your strong frame 
to an emaciated skeleton; 
bereavement may come^ and 
make your home circle a de- 
solation. Still, do not battle 
against these messengers, 
^tertaln them with loyal 
submission to the God that 
is over all, and they may 
prove blessings in disguise. 
They may be Uke Lot's angels, 
dragging you from Sodom to 
the mountains of Grod. 

Thirdly: Strange charities 
"may turn out to he an angel. 
Some fresh philanthropic or 
religious institution may 
knock at your door aud so- 
licit your support. Do not 
thrust such charities from 
you. Entertain them. They 
are angels that can do you 
more good than you can 
them. " It is more blessed 
to give than to i*eceive.'' 
♦* Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers: for therehy some 
have entertained angels un- 
awares,** 



OHBIST^S BESUBBEOTiOlf A 
HIGHER FACT THAN HIS DEATH. 

*'It is Ohrist that died, yea 
rather, that is risen again." — 
Bom. yiii. 34. 

The text starts the though 
that Christ's resurrection is 
better than His death — " Yea 
rather, that is risen again.'' 

I. His bssubbection fbb- 
supposBs the fact of his 
DEATH. His death is not to 
be disparaged. Its importance 
cannot be overrated; none 
can appreciate it too highly. 
It is the highest expression of 
love the universe ever wit- 
nessed — the highest homage 
to truth, rectitude, and order, 
that the Divine government 
ever received. It was a death- 
blow to all past dispensa- 
tions ; it rang in the new era 
of eternal mercy. But great 
as is his death, the great 
thing is implied in his resur- 
rection. There could not hava 
been a real resurrection had 
there not been a real death. 
And that His resurrection was 
real, we have often endea* 
voured to demonstrate. ♦ 

II. His besubbbotion de- 

MONSTBATES THE ^ONDEBFUL- 
NESS OF HIS DEATH. 

First : His resurrection de- 
monstrates the ahsolute volun- 
tarinesa of his death. He 
who could rise from the dead 
by his own power, could have 
avoided death. His rising 
proved that He had power to 

♦ See ** Besorrections." 
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lay down his life, and take 
it up again. 

Secondly : Sis resurrection 
demonstrates the supernatural 
character of his death. Only 
a few of the millions that have 
died, have ever been raised to 
life; only one ever rose by 
his own power, and that was 
Christ. The supernatural re- 
surrection shows the super- 
natural death. It is the re- 
surrection, therefore, that 
gives a meaning to Christ's 
death. 

Thirdly : His resurrection 
secures the moral purpose of 
his death. The great end of 
his death was to give spiritual 
life to humanity, and this 
his resurrection ensures. He 
is alive, to carry on by his 
Gospel and his Spirit the 
great work of man's spiritual 
restoration. 

Brothers, let us think 
rather of the risen than of the 
dead Christ. A dead Church 
worships a dead Christ — bows 
before His effigy on the canvas 
•^—kisses his feet on the cruci- 
fix. But a living Church 
keeps her e^re ever on a living 
Christ. Alas, the modern 
Church generally lives rather 
on'the gloomy Saturday, when 
Christ is in His grave, than 
on the bright Sunday when 
He appeared to His disciples ; 
— the blessed Easter of the 
world. 



THE lord's supper. 

"For I have received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, That the Lord Jesus, 
the same night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread : and, when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, 
and said, Take, eat; this is my 
body, which is broken for you : 
this do in remembrance of me. 
After the same manner also ho 
took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the 
new testament in my blood : this 
do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me. For as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord's 
death till he come." — 1 Cor. xi. 
23—26. 

These verses give an ac- 
count of what is called the 
"Lord's Supper." This supper 
was instituted by Christ Him- 
self the night in which He 
was betrayed while He was 
observing the Passover with 
his disciples. On that night 
He virtually directs the 
minds of men from all 
Jewish ritualism, and centres 
them on Himself. "Do this 
in remembrance of Mb." 
True religion now has to do 
with a person, and that person 
is Christ. In reading the 
words of the apostle before 
us, there are four things 
which strike us with amaze- 
ment. 

I. That any should 

DOUBT THE GENUINE^iESS OF 

Christianity. Here is an 
institution that was started 
the night previous to ouj: 
Saviour's crucifixion, which 
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was attended to by the 
Ohiirch at Jerusalem after 
ihe day of Pentecost, cele- 
brated by various other 
•apostolic churches, as re- 
corded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and which. St 
Paul here states he "re- 
ceived from the Lord," and 
delivers now to the Corin- 
thian Church. From the 
apostolic age down to this 
hour, through eighteen long 
centuries it has been attended 
to by all the branches of the 
true church. Since its origin 
thousands of generations have 
passed away, many systems 
have risen and disappeared, 
nations have been organized, 
flourished, and broken up, but 
this ordinance continues: — 
and continues, what for 1 
To commemorate the great 
central fact of the Gospel — 
namely, that Christ died. Is 
there any other fact in his- 
tory sustained by evidence 
half so powerful as this 1 

These words suggest another 
thing which strikes us with 
amazement. 
. II. That any should 

MISINTERPRET THIS ORDI- 

iiANCB. Here we are dis- 
tinctly told that it is to 
" show forth the Lord's 
death." !No language can 
more clearly show that it is 
purely commemorative. There 
are three abuses of this insti- 
tution, which imply the 
grossest misinterpretation. 



First: The gustatory , The 
.Corinthians, to whom the 
apostle now writes, thus used 
it They introduced a love- 
feast to immediately precede 
it, probably because a Jewish 
feast preceded its first celebra- 
tion. This led to gluttony and 
other evils. Hence, in the pre- 
ceding verses he says, " When 
ye come together, therefore, 
into one place, this is not to eat 
the Lord's supper. For in eat- 
ing, every one taketh before 
other his own supper; and 
one is hungry, and another 
is drunken. What 1 Have 
ye not houses to eat and 
to drink, in? or despise ye 
the Church of God, and 
shame them that have not ? 
What shall I say to you ? 
Shall I praise you in this % 
1 praise you not." The mem- 
bers of the Corinthian 
Church were converts from 
heathenism, and they, had 
been accustomed, in their 
heathen festivals, to give 
way to gluttony and intem- 
perance. Many of them, 
from the force of old habits, 
were tempted to use the 
Lord's supper in this way, 
hence they were guilty of the 
**body and blood of the 
Lord," that is, guilty of pro- 
. faning the institution de- 
signed to commemorate His 
death. Thus, they aie and 
drank "unworthily," and by 
so doing, ate and drank con- 
demnation to themselves. 
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Another use whieli implies 
thegrossest misinterpretation. 



SeGondljiThesupergtitiotis, 
There are some who believe 
that after the words of con- 
secration pronounced by the 
priest over theiSe elements, 
the elements become literally 
the "body and blood of the 
Lord." This is transubstan- 
tiation. Others, who would 
not go thus far, still super- 
stitiously regard the ordinance 
as a mystic medium, through 
which grace is poured into 
the soul of the recipients. 
Fearful abuse this. 

Another use which implies 
the grossest misinterpreta- 
tion, is-^ 

liirdly : The formdliitie. 
There are those who partake 
of the bread and wine merely 
as a matter of form and cere- 
mony. It is regarded as the 
proper thing to be done, and 
is done mechanically. We 
evangelical Christians are not 
guilty of the first nor the 
second, but we may be of the 
third. Let us " examine our- 
selves /' so let us eat, <fec. 

These words suggest an-; 
other thing which strikes us 
with amazement. 

Ill That ant should say 

THB INSTITUTION IS NOT PER- 
MANENT IN ITS OBLIGATION. 

The Apostle tells us dis- 
tinctly that it was to show 
forth the Lord's death till he 
come. When will that bel 



Kot just yei The human 
world seems to be only in its 
infiuicy, and Christianity only 
just beginning its work. The 
billows of a thousand ages 
may break on our shore be- 
fore He comes. 

On to that distant point the 
obligation is binding. There 
are some professing Chris- 
tians who think themselves 
too spiritual to observe such 
an ordinance. These very 
spiritual ones, to be consistent^ 
should avoid all scientific stu- 
dies, for science has to do 
with material forms ; its prin- 
ciples are all embodied, are 
made palpable to the eye and 
ear. They should also avoid 
all biblical studies, for biblical 
truths are, for the most part^ 
embodied in material facts. 
Christ himself was flesh and 
blood. 

These words suggest an- 
other thing which strikes us 
with amazement. 

IV. That any acquainted 
with the biography op 
Christ should neglect it. 

Consider— -First : That it 
is to commemorate the world's 
greatest Benefactor. It is ta 
keep Christ in the memory 
of man. Here is a Benefactor 
(1) that has served the worid 
in the highest way, effected 
its deliverance from sin and 
hell. (2.) Served it by the 
most unparalleled sacrifice — 
He sacrificed his life to 
the work. (3.) Served it 
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ydih the mosfc disinterested 
love. 

Consider — Secondly: It is 
enjoined by the world's great- 
est Benefactor. He Himself 
has enjoined it ; '' Do this in 
remembrance of me/' and this 
command He gave nnder the 
most touching circumstances. 
How amazing it is that men 
shcAild neglect it ! 

The excuses that men make 
for neglecting this are singu- 
larly absurd. A man will 
fiometimes say. ^'I can be 



sared without it." We ask, 
who told you so ? What is 
damnation ? What but diso- 
bedience to Christ? and he 
who neglects this institution 
disobeys Him. Another man 
will say, «I am unfit for it." 
We say, if you are unfit for 
this you are unfit for any 
other religious observance; 
unfit to read the Bible, sing, 
or pray, nor can you ever be- 
come fit by neglecting your 
duty. 



Sicriptwrje atttr ^tuntt. 

(No. n.) 
SuBJiGT : Dew and Soar Frost, 
A. — The foots of Science hearing on these subjeetsJ 

Material objects are composed of a number of atoms in a state of 
combination, as water, which is composed of two atosis of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen (H3O) ; or common salt» which is formed of one 
atom of Bodimn and one of chlorine (NaCl). These atoms have, 
tlLemsebres, not the properties of the compotmd, bat when they com- 
bine as atoms, the resulting comppund must be Tery smalL The 
quantity of water denoted by the symbol H3O is probably not the 
millionth part of a drop ; still it has all the properties of water. This 
minutest part of water is called a molecule. These molecules are of 
various shaples, and adhere to each other with various degrees of 
toiaoity, as seen in solids, liquids, and gases. In no case are they in 
actual contact, nor are they ever found having, for a long time 
together, the same rdative position. Like water in the sea, they are 
always in a state of motion. These motions are of various kinds, but 
I wish to speak of one, the moticm wMch gives to the touch the sen- 
salmon of heat. Eeally, the molecules are simply moving among 
themselves, and becoming m(»e distant from, each other. This motion 
expands the body whose oonstitueDt parts these molecules are, and 
renders it less in specific gravity. These molecules^ though too small 
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to be Been by the strongest microscopic power, move, not in straight 
lines, but in spirals, as if along the threads of a screw ; that of water 
being thirty times as fine as that of lead or mercnry. When the 
molecules of water have reached the distance from each other at which 
they always stand when the thermometer stands at 212 deg. Fahr,, 
the substance assumes the form of steam or vapour, and, being of 
less specific gravity than the atmosphere near the surface of the 
earth, it rises imtU a stratum is reached whose specific gravity is 
equal to its own. 

The evaporation of water is thus seen to be caused by the separation 
of its molecules by a force which we name heat. The heat of the 
sun expands the superficial layer of the sea and lakes, and causes the 
water to rise and float in the air in the form of vapour. When the 
temperature is sufficiently high the vapour becomes transparent and 
invisible. This is explained by supposing its molecules, which are 
seen only when many are together, to become isolated. A diminution 
of temperature, by the setting of the sun, lessens their centrifugal 
tendency, and brings them sufficiently near together to be seen again 
in the form of vapour. These ndnute globules of vapour fall upon 
the grass of the field and the trees of the forest, and, uniting with 
each other, imder the influence of gravitation, they form drops of 
clear and pure water, and hang like tears upon the closing eyelids of 
the flower. These drops are known as dew, and appear because the 
heat of the sun evaporates the water, and the cold of the night lessens 
the expansive force which separates the aqueous molecules, and thus 
condenses the vapour, imites the molecules into groups, which are 
sufficiently large to affect our organs of vision. 

In the case of sea, and any other water which holds mineral sub- 
stances in solution, the molecules of the mineral are held between 
those of the fluid element, but in the process of evaporation the 
molecules of water are separated from each other, and thus the 
mineral particles are set at liberty, and being themselves of greater 
specific gravity than the air, they are left behind, and the clear water, 
free from all mineral impurities, alone, rises to the clouds, and then 
condenses into rain, or rises into imperceptible vapour, and then con- 
denses into dew. 

T/ie existence of invisible vapour of water in the atmosphere, and the 
lowering of the temperature to the condensing point, are the ttoo onli/ conditions 
ofdewfall. The former condition is daily fulfilled by the heat of the 
sun, and especially in the summer or in tropical region^ ; the latter 
by the radiation of heat by objects on the surface of the earth. 

Equilibrium of forces is the only condition of stability. A bo4y in 
motion will ever move, unless its moving force be counterbalanced by 
another equal and opposite. In nature there is a constant effort to 
attain a state of repose or equilibrium, but that state is approache4 by 
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the law of oscillation. A pendolum in motion seeks to rest in a posi- 
tion in the straight line which joins the centre of the earth with its 
point of suspension, bat, in ooming to this place, it comes with too 
mnch force, and first of all passes over it to the opposite side. 

Objects, whose temperature is different, placed at any distance from 
each other—though only seen by ns when they are near— seek a state 
of repose. The heat of the hotter flies off in the direction of the 
colder, to bring it np to a common standard. The colder object is 
warmed and the hotter is cooled, nntil at length both have equal 
temperature ; or, to speak more in harmony with modem science, the 
molecules which move faster and at a greater distance from each other, 
communicate their motion to those in the other objects, which are 
more sluggish, until the ultimate particles of both have attained a 
oommon velocity. The hotter object in becoming cool goes at first 
'beyond the point of equality, and becomes the colder of the two. The 
other then begins to heat its neighbour, and both, after many osoillar 
tions, arrive at a state of repose, or of equal temperature. 

Some substances part with their heat by radiation, much more 
quickly than others. Grass radiates heat, and thus cools much more 
quickly than earth or stone, or wood or metal. 

When the sun has ceased to heat the grass or ground, or space being 
colder than the atmosphere, the latter begins to radiate or send forth 
its heat to the colder region. The air becoming colder than the 
ground, the latter pours forth its heat to restore the equilibrium of 
temperature. But owing to the law of oscillation, the ground becomes 
ultimately colder than the atmospheric stratum nearest to its surfEice, 
and owing to the motion of the air a little further from the ground, 
the strata above become warmer than those below. The stratum in 
which the grass grows, and in which the trees wave their foliage, 
becomes too cold to hold the vapour molecules at a distance from each 
other. Their speed is slackened, and many of them coalesce so as to 
become too heavy to float in a mere mechanical mixture of gases, such 
as the atmosphere is. They gently sink and rest upon the grass 
below, and, uniting in larger groups, they form the gUttering drops' 
which dance in the moonlight on the quivering lea^ and sleep in the 
warm bosom of the flower. 

If, however, the air moves much, and m^ves near the ground, as 
motion is heat in another form, the requisite cold temperature is not 
attained, for the condensation of invisible vapour, and no dew fedls. 

If a screen of wood, or glass, or thinnest gauze be placed above the 
giftss, the heat, radiated by the earth and its covering of vegetation, 
strikes the screen, and, though some be absorbed, a large portion is 
reflected back again, and the temperature never becomes low, and 
the dew is not deposited under these conditions. The clouds are 
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•oreens above the gioimd, wluch lefleot back to the earth, again the 
heat it lost by radiatioii. No dew is formed, therefcnre, on a cloudy 
night. The clearer the sky, oth^ things being equal, the more copious 
the ftJl o£ dew. 

Soarfrott is dew solidified or frozen, and is f(»ined of an indefinite 
number of crystals, whose beauty must be seen to be conoeiTed. 

One more fEtot must not be forgottm. If a piece of ice be taken, 
whose temperature is 32 deg. Falff., and heat applied to it, much 
beat will be consumed to melt the ice and make it water, and yet, 
notwithstanding the consumption of all that heat, the temperature of 
fhe water is but 32 deg. Again, when water boils, its temperature is 
212 deg. Fahr., and an immense amount of heat is used in the conver- 
alon of water into steam or vapour, and yet the temperature of steam 
at the first is only equal to that of boiling water— 212 deg. The heat 
Absorbed in dtfa^ case becomes imperceptible or latmt. The law is 
fhis^ — Whm a toUd beoomet liqutd^ it ab$orbs heat^ and wkm a liquid 
asiumm the firm of vapour heat dieappeare. Evaporation is therefore 
oooling. The heat of a burning sun is eounteraoted in its injurious 
consequences by cold produced by the absorption of heat in the process 
of evaporation. 

The result of condensation is the reverse of this. The heat absorbed 
on a hot day by the change of water into invisible vapour is given 
back again, without change or diminution, when that vapour becomes 
the pearly dew ; and the heat absorbed by the ice in becoming water 
is set at liberty to warm the world on the cold night when the dew 
becomes hoar frost* 

B. — Special points of interest in these facta. 
Dew {a) is the purest water in nature, being free from mineral im- 
purities. Bain water, owing to the disturbed action of the atmo- 
sphere, when it falls, contains carbonate of ammonia, and during a 
thunderstorm nitrate of ammonia and other impurities. Bew {b) is 
'the result of a combination of the smallest aqueous molecules ; {c) fftlla 
plentifully when there is no rain, there being no clouds ; (d) fedls only 
when the air is chill ; {e) never falls copiously on hard or metallio 
aubstances, because these are bad radiators of heat; (/) fedls only 
when the air is still ; (^) when the sky is clear, (A) chiefly in the 
night ; (t) fedls most plentifully on those objects which are nearest the 
8ur£BU2e of the earth. Dew in the act of forming (k) gives out heat, 
iuid thus warms the night air, and keeps alive the growing vegetation. 
Dew in freezing, or in becoming hoar frost, gives forth the greatest 
heat, and that when the night is coldest and the vegetation needs^ts 
protecting influence the most : this is hoarfrost. 

C'^ApplioatioH of these foots to some of the texts of Scripture. 
CSonsdous of the difficulty of revealing heavenly and spiritual 
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truths 80 as to be comprehended by men whose habits of life and 
associations were earthly and carnal, the sacred writers made use of a 
large number of figures. Among these, the dew stands pre-eminent 
as to the variety and beauty of its meanings. The fact of the dew-fall 
is referred to in Num. xi. 9. Its divine origin is spoken of (1) naturally 
in Job xxxviii. 28, where the patriarch asks, " Who hath begotten the 
drops of dew?"- and (2) miraculously in Judges vi. 37 — 40, where 
Gideon seeks to know the presence of God first by finding dew upon, 
the fleece while none was on the ground. This might have been the 
case without any supernatural interposition, as the fleece was a better* 
radiator of heat than the earth, and therefore would of necessity be 
covered first with moisture. The second test required absolutely some 
superhuman interposition, for, according to it, the fleece was to be dry 
while the ground was to be covered with dew. The manner in which 
the dew is formed is also spoken of — gently, softly, and imperceptibly, 
its first indication being its actual presence. This is mentioned to 
illustrate {a) the stealthy approach of an army (2 Sam. xvii. 12) ; and 
{b) the kind and gracious words of God (Deut. xxxii. 2). The evapora^ 
tion of the dew, which happens when the heat of the rising fiin has 
become sufficiently great to change the dewdrops into vapour, forming 
the mist of morning, which disappears when the temperature of the 
air is raised a little further, — the evaporation of dew is spoken of 

(a) as a fact in Exod. xvi. 14, J* When tiie dew had gone up ;" and 

(b) as illustrative of transitory goodness, in Hosea vi. 4, " For your 
goodness .... as the early dew goeth away." In the majority of 
cases, however, the sacred writers refer to the refreshing influence of 
dew. It is impossible to exaggerate the value of dew in Western 
Asia, as but little rain falls from April to September, the existence of 
both animals and plants being dependent upon the refreshing influence 
of dew during the hot months of summer. Hence we find that to 
have dew, in the case of Jacob (Gen. xxvii. 28), is to have temporal 
prosperity, and to be far from the dew, as in the case of Esau 
(lb. xxvii. 39*), is to suffer temporal privations ; and the loss suffered by 
the country by the death of Saul and Jonathan is spoken of as the 
cessation of dewfall upon the mountains of Gilboa (2 Sam. i. 21). As 

• Our authorised version of this verse is very inaccurate, though it follows all the 
ancient versions and most of the modern ones, " Behold, thy dwelling shall be the 
fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven from above ; and by thy sword shalt 
thou live, and shalt serve thy brother," which Nachmanides explains thus : *' The 
fatness of the land and the dews of heaven I can wish for thee also, but the dominion 
<Jver thee must abide with thy brother." (See Dr. Raphael, in loco.) It is better, 
however, to understand the m in mwhmanney, fatness, and in mtttal, dew, as min. 
in the sense of a negation. It is so understood by Vater, Von Bohlen, Tuch, Knobel, 
and the best critics. The min has often this negative meaning in the sacred book, 
as in Job xi. 15, mittuniy **tDithotU spot; " and tb. xxi. 9, "safe from fear," mtppa- 
chad. In this case the text would tbus read : ** Behold, away from the fatness of 
the land shall be thy dwelling, and away from the dew of heaven from above." The 
liome of Esau was the barren hills of £dom, while that of Jacob was the fertile 
flelds of Canaan. 

TOL. XX. I 
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the dew of night restored the clastic texture, the upright form, of 
plants, and the hlushing tints o£ flowers, whose life had all but been 
destroyed by the scorching sun, and made them young again, so full 
vigour of frame, and youtbfulness of health, were spoken of as dew — 
" the dew of youth" (Psa. ex. 3 ; Isaiah xxvi. 19). The dew also, 
most graphically, represents the elevating and saving influence of 
pious men upon ungodly people — " And the remnant of Jacob shall 
be in the midst of many people as a dew from the liord" (Micah v. 7). 

The realisation of the Divine presence by faith, spoken of by Hosea 
{chap. xiv. 5), embraces all the an^Jog^es of the dew: for — 1. As the 
dew is the purest water in nature, so is the realised presence of God 
the truest bliss ; 2. As the dew falls most copiously when it is night, 
and when the night is cold, so is the presence of God most fully 
realised when life is dark and cold with trouble ; 3. As the dew falls 
only when the sky is clear, so is God*s sacred presence felt only when 
the world is beneath our feet, and when no object intervenes between 
our soul and the clear heaven ; 4. As the dew falls only when the air 
is still and ail is quiet, so do we feel God's presence when, out of 
bustle, we are alone ; 6. As most dew falls upon those objects which 
are near the surface of the earth, other things being equal, so is God's 
presence most fully felt by the humble soul ; and, 6. As the dew was 
essential to the growth and beauty of vegetation, so is a realisation of 
God's presence by faith essential to the life and beauty of the human 
soul. 

The references to hoar frost are insignificant, though appropriate. 
Exod. xvi. 14 ; Psa. cxlvii. 16. 

Preston. Evan Lewis, B.A., F.R.G.S., F.E.S. 






(No. LXXYI.) 

THE QUEEN OF TUB HOUSEHOLD. 

"A virtuous woman is a crown to 
her husband."— Prov. xii. 4. 

Few men understood more of 
■woman than Solomon. He knew 
Her frailties and her virtues, and 
bis writings abound with many 
sage remarks upon the subject. 
Here he speaks of a virtuous 
woman, and a virtuous woman is 



a true woman, chaste, prudent^ 
modest, loving, faithful, patient 
in suffering, and brave in duty, 
keeping within the orbit of her 
sex, and lighting it with all the 
graces of womanhood. Such a 
woman, Solomon says, is a crown 
to her husband. This language 
implies two things. 

I. That sub bxbbctsbs a gok- 
TROL over him. A "crown" is 
the insignia of rule, A virtuous 
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-woman rules, not by intention, 
or arrangement, or legislative 
command, but by the power of 
her love, and the graces of her 
life. Woman has more force in 
her looks than man has in his 
laws, more force in her tears than 
man has in his arguments. A 
virtuous woman is really queen 
of the world. Beauty, tender- 
ness, love, purity, are the im- 
perial forces of life, and these 
woman wields. 

" She who ne'er answers till a hnshand 

cools, 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she 

rules; 
Charms by accepting, hy submitting 

sways, 
Yet has her humour most when she 

obeys." Ben Joxson. 

11. That she confeks a dig- 
nity UPON HIM. A "crown" is 
a dignity. She dignities her 
husband, as well as rules him. 
First: Her excellence justifies 
his choice. In her character and 
deportment all see the wisdom, 
the taste, and the judgment of her 
husband. Secondly: Her inan- 
agement enriches his exchequer. 
By her industry and economy 
the produce of his labour is care- 
fully guarded, and often in- 
creased. Thirdly : Her influence 
exalts his character. Her gentle 
spirit and manners smooth the 
roughnesses of his character, re- 
fine his tastes, elevate his aims, 
and round the angles of his life. 



(No. LXXVII.) 

THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 
" The thoughts of the righteous are 
right : but the counsels of the wicked 
are deceit. The words of the wicked 
are to lie in wait for blood: but the 
mouth of the upright shall deliver 
them. The wicked are overthi'own, 
and are not : but the house of the 
righteous shall stand. A man shall be 
. commended according to his wisdom: 
tut he that is of a perverse heart shall 
"be despised." — ^Prov. xii. 5 — 8. 

In these verses Solomon gives us 
a farther description of [the 



righteous and the wicked, and 
they are here presented in their 
thoughts, speech, standing and 
reputation. 

I. In THEIR THOUGHTS. 

Thoughts are the most wonderful 
things in connection with human 
life. They are the factors of 
character, and the primal forces 
of history. By thought man 
builds up his own world. Now 
the thoughts of the righteous and 
wicked areherebroughtout. First: 
"The thoughts of the righteous 
are right.'* The righteous man 
is a man righteous in heart, and 
if he is right in heart his thoughts 
will be right. The heart is the 
spring of the intellect. "As a 
man tiiinketh in his heart so is 
he.'* Secondly: The thoughts 
of the wicked are false. "The 
counsels of the wicked are de- 
ceit." All the thoughts of a 
wicked man referring to happi- 
ness, greatness, duty, life, G-od, 
are fa&e. He lives in an illusory 
world. 

II. In THEIR SPEECH. Spoech 
is the instrument by which 
thought does its work in society. 
Woi3s are the incarnations, the 
vehicles, and the weapons of 
thought. First: The words of 
the wicked are mischievous. 
"They lie in wait for blood." 
Malice is the inspiration of the 
wicked, and he uses words as 
swords to wound the heart and 
destroy the reputation of others. 
" The wicked plotteth against the 
just." Secondly : The words of 
the righteous are beneficent. 
t*The mouth of the upright shall 
deliver them." The good de- 
sires good, and the words are not 
to injure but to bless, not to 
destroy but to deliver. To deliver 
reputations from calumny, un- 
derstandings from error, hearts 
from pollution, souls from hell. 

III. In THEIR STANDING. The 
wicked are overthrown and are 
not, but the house of the righteous 

I 2 
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shall stand. First : The wicked 
are insecuxe. They are to be 
overthrown. Their hopes, their 
purposes, their possessions, their 
pleasures, are all insecure. " I 
have seen the wicked in great 
power, spreading himself like 
a green hay tree. Yet he passed 
away, and, lo, he was not." (Psa. 
xxxvii. 35, 36.) These men build 
their houses on the sand, they 
cannot stand. Secondly: The 
righteops are safe. "The house 
of the righteous shall ^ stand." 
They are established on the Eock 
of Ages. " Him that overoometh 
will I make a pillar in the tem- 
ple of my God, and he shall go 
no more out," &c. (Revelation 
iii. 12. 

IV. In theib bbputatiox. 
*' A man shall be commended ac- 
cording to his wisdom : but ho 
that is of a perverse heart shall 
be despised." First: The good 
commands the respect of society. 
The consciences of the worst men 
are bound to reverence the right. 
Pharaoh honoured Joseph, Nebu- 
chadnezzar I'aniel. Secondly: 
The evil awakes the contempt of 
society. "He that is of a per- 
verse heart shall be despised." 
Servility and hypocrisy may bow 
the knee and uncover the head 
before the wicked man in afflu- 
ence and power, but deep in the 
heart there is contempt. 



(No. LXXVIII.) 

DOMESTIC MODESTY AND DISPLAY, 
« He that is despised, and hath a rer- 
yant, is better than he that honoureth 
himself, and lacketh bread." — Pror. 
xii. 9. 

Vanity, or love of display, is one 
of the most contemptible and per- 
nicious passions that can take 
possession of the human mind. 
Its roots are in self-ignorance — 
its fruits are affectation and false- 
hood. Vanity is a kind of men- 
tal intoxication, in which the 



pauper fancies himself a prince^ 
and exhibits himself in aspects 
disgusting to all observers. The- 
text refers to this in families, and 
when it takes possession of house- 
holds it often destroys domestic 
comforts. The words lead us to- 
remark 

I. That there are DOMESTia 

COMFORTS WITHOUT DISPLAY. He 

that is *' despised" — that makes- 
himself of no reputation — main- 
tains a humble deportment— may 
have a " servant,** He cares not 
for appearances, his neighboura 
may ** despise** him, because of 
his humble bearing, still he has 
comforts in his fajnily. Instead 
of wasting the produce of his- 
labour upon gilt and garniture, 
he economically lays it out to- 
promote the comforts of his home. 
In many an unpretending cot- 
tage there is more real domestic 
enjoyment than can be found in. 
the most imposing mansions. 

II. There is domestic dis- 
play WITHOUT COMFORTS. " JETe- 
that h&fioureth himself, and lacketh 
bread.** There are in this age of 
empty show increasing multitudes 
of parents who sacrifice the right 
culture of their children, and the- 
substantial comforts of a home, 
for appearances. They all but 
starve their domestics to feed 
their vanity. They must be 
grand, though they lack bread.. 
Their half-starved frames must 
have gorgeous mantles. Thia 
love of appearance, this desire for 
show, is, I trow, making sad 
havoc with the homes of old 
England. 

III. The condition of thb. 

FORMER IS PREFBRARLB TO THAT 

OF THB LATTER. It is ^* better** 
to have comforts without show^ 
than show without comforts. 
" Better:* First : It is more ra^ 
tional. How absurd to sacrlfice^ 
the comforts of life to outward 
show ! "Who cares for your dis- 
play ? None who care for you ; 
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but only those who would despise 
you were you stripped of your 
costume. Better. Secondly: It 
is more moral. It is immoral to 
make outward grandeur the grand 
aim. Immoral, because vanity, 
the inspiring motive, is a devilish 
passion. Immoral to study the 
wardrobe more than yourself. 
Better — ^Thirdly : It is more satis- 
fying. It is the nature of vanity 
that it cannot be satisfied. No 
amount of jewellery or tailoring 
can satisfy it. 

(No. LXXIX.) 

THE TREATMENT OP ANIMALS. 
*' A righteous man regard&th the life 
of lus beast: but the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel." — Prov. xii. 10. 

The world of irrational animals 
is a wonderful world. Its history, 
which is only begun to be writ- 
ten, is amongst the marvels of 
modern literature. The Bible 
commands us to study this world, 
' sends us to the beasts of the field 
for instruction ; it also legislates 
for oui* conduct in relation to this 
world. The text suggests two 
remarks concerning man's con- 
duct towards the beasts of the 
field. 

I. That kindness towards 

THE LOWER ANIMALS 18 RIGH- 
TEOUS. " A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast." 
Three facts will show why we 
should be kind to them. First : 
They are the creatures of God. 
His breath kindled the life of all. 
His hand f£ishioned all, both great 
and small. Dare we abuse what 
He thought worth creating P Se- 
condly : Tliey are given for our 
use. He put all under the do- 
minion of man : some to serve 
him in one way, and some in 
■another: some to charm his 
eye with their beauty, others to 
delight his ear with their music : 
some to supply him with food, 
and some with clothin<;: some 



to save his own muscular strength 
in doing his work — some to bear 
him about. Thirdly : They are^ 
endowed with sensibility and in-^ 
telligence. They have all feeling, 
and some a good degree of saga- 
city, amounting to something like 
reflection. They feel our &eat- 
mont.* 
II. That cruelty towards 

THE LOWER ANIMALS IS WICKED. 

" The tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel." Cruelty is 
wickedness. Man sins against 
Q-od as truly in his conduct to- 
wcu'ds animals as in his conduct 
towards man. There is a divine 
law — " Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the 
com." (Deut. xxv. 4.) "Send 
. . . now, and gather thy cattle, 
and all that thou hast in the 
field ; for upon every man and 
beast which shall be found in the 
field, and shall not be brought • 
home, the hail shall come down 
upon them, and they shall die.'* 
(Ex. ix. 19.) Great is the differ- 
ence between the heart of a righ- 
teous and that of a wicked man. 
The righteous is kind even to his 
beast, and the kindest treatment 
of the wicked is but cruelty. 

" I would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polish'd manners 

and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public 

path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewamM. 
Will tread aside and let the reptile live.** 

COWPEB. 

(LXXX.) 

MANLY INDUSTRY AND PARASITICAL 
INDOLENCE. 

" He that tilleth his land shall be 
satisfied with bread; but he that fol- 
loweth vain persons is void of under* 
stonding."— Prov. xii. 11. 

It is implied that all men want 

• See a work for children, entitled 
" Animal Sagacity, *' by Mrs. Hall. 
Published by Partridge and Cu. 
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" bread " — ^the means of physical 
sustentation — and that this bread 
is to come through human indus- 
try. The earth spontaneously 
yields what irrational creatures 
require, because they are not en- 
dowed with aptitude for cultiva- 
tioD. Man is thus endowed, and 
his Maker will not do for him 
that which he has given him 
power to do for himself. Labour 
is not the curse of the fall ; it is 
a blessed condition of life. Man 
in innocence had to cultivate 
Eden. The text presents two 
subjects of thought. 

I. Manly industry. First: 
He has manly industry indicated. 
An agricultural specimen of work 
is given. ** He that tilleth his 
land " — ^Agriculture is the oldest, 
the divinest, the healthiest, and 
the most necessary branch of hu- 
man industey. Secondly: He 
has manly industry rewarded. 
** Bread'' comes as the result 
He is " satisjied with bread" All 
experience shows that, as a rule, 
proper cultivation of the soil is 
all that man requires to satisfy 
his wants. God sends round the 
seasons, and when man does his 
work, those seasons carry their 
respective blessings to the race. 
Skilled industry is seldom in 
want. 

" Thrift is a blessing 
If men steal it not." 

SHiLKESPERB. 

II. Pabasitical Indolence. 
This Solomon seems to put as an 
antithesis to the former. "He 
that followeth vain persons is void 
of understanding." The word 
vain may perhaps be taken to re- 
present persons in a little higher 
grade of life, and who are, more 
or less, independent of labour. 
First: TJiere are those who hang 
on such persons for their support. 
Instead of working with manly 
independence, they are looking 
to the patronage of others. They 
fawn, flatter, and wheedle for 



bread, instead of laboTiring. These 
base-natured people are found in 
every social grade, and they dis- 
grace tiieir race, and dog the 
wheels of progress. Secondly: 
Persons who thus hang on otlierM 
foriheir support are fools, " They 
are void of understanding." (1.) 
Because they neglect the funda- 
mental condition of manly de- 
velopment. Industry is essential 
to strength of body, force of in- 
tellect, and growth of soul. " It 
is bad policy," says our great 
dramatist, " when more is got by 
begging than working.*' "Man 
should not eat of honey like a 
drone from others* labour." (2.) 
Because they sacrifice self-re- 
spect. The man who loses self- 
respect, loses the tr^e feeling of 
his manhood, and such a loss 
* must come to him who lives the 
life of a parasite. (3.) Because 
they expose themselves to de- 
grading annoyances. The para- 
site's feeling will depend upon the 
looks, the words, and the whims 
of his patron. He will be subject 
to exactions, insults, and disap- 
pointments. 

(No. LXXXI.) 

THE CRAFTY AND THE HONEST. 

"The wicked desireth the net of evil 
men : but the root of the righteous 
yieldeth fruit. The wicked is snared by 
the transgression of his lips: but the 
just shall come out of trouole."— Prov. 
xii. 12, 13. 

These words lead us to notice 
two opposite principles in human 
character : cwrftiness, and ho- 
nesty. 

.1. Craftiness. " Tlie wicked 
desireth the net of evil men.** The 
idea is that the wicked desire to 
be as apt in all the stratagems by 
which advantage is obtained of 
others, as the most cunning of 
evil men. Two remarks here. 
First: Craft is an instinct of wick- 
edness, " The wicked desireth the 
net of evil men,** The men of the 
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world charge Christiaiui with hy- 
pocrisy. No true Christian is a 
hypocrite. The hetter a man is, 
the less temptation he has to dis- 
guise himseU, and the more in- 
ducements to unveil his heart 
to society. On the contrary, a 
wicked man must be h^ocritical 
in proportion to his wickedness. 
Were his polluted heart and dis- 
honest purposes full^ to appear, 
society woidd shun him as a de- 
mon. To maintain a home, there- 
fore, in social life, and to get on 
in his trade or profession, he must 
lye as artful as the old serpent 
himself. Craftiness is essential 
to Bin. Sin came into the world 
through craft. The devil de- 
ceived our progenitors. Sin is 
ever cunning: wisdom is alone 
true. Cunningisthe low mimicry 
of wisdom ; — ^it is the fox, not the 
Socrates of the soul. Secondly : 
Craftiness is no security against 
ruin, " The wicked is snared by 
the transgression of his lips,** Lies 
are the language of craftiness. 
The crafty uses them a& conceal- 
ment and defence, but the eternal 



law of providence makes them 
snares. One lie leads to another, 
and so on, until they become so 
numerous, that the author in- 
volves himself in contradictionf, 
and he falls and founders like a 
wild beast in a snare. 

II. Honesty. First: Honesty 
is strong in its own strength. It 
has a root. The- root of the 
righteous. It does not live by 
cunning and stratagems, but by 
its own natural force and growth. 
Honesty has roots that wm stand 
all storms. Secondly : Honesty 
will extricate from difficulties. The 
just man may get into trouble, 
and often does, but by his upright 
principles, under God, he shall 
come out of them. ' " Honesty is 
the best policy.'* It may have 
difficulties, it may involve tem- 
porary trouble, but it will ulti- 
mately work out deliverance. 

" An honest soul is like a sbip at sea, 

That sleeps at anchor on the ocean's 
calm; 

But when it ragevi and the wind blows 
high, 

She cuts her way with skill and ma- 
jesty." 
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8HAKESPEABB*S APHORISMS ON 
JTJ6TIGB. 

'*Ix the corrupted currents of 

this world 
Offence's gilded hand may shove 

by justice. 
And in worst times the wretched 

prize itself 
Buys out the law. But 'tis not so 

above; 
There is no shuffling ; there the 

action lies 
In its true nature, and we our- 
selves compell'd. 
E'en to the teeth and forehead of 

ocr faults. 
To give in evidence.'* 



" Take heed : — for God holds ven- 
geance in his hand, 

To hurl upon their heads that 
break his law." 

" God needs no indirect nor law- 
less course. 

To cut ojQF those who have offended 
Him." 

** Heaven is above all yet ; there 

sits a Judge 
That no king can corrupt." 

"Heaven is the widow's cham- 
pion and defence." 

"God does defend us when our 
cause is just." 
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'< Guilt still feeds its judgment 
even here." 

** The heavens are armed against 
perjured kings." « 

" Judgment in truth belongs to 
God alone." 

"Most just is God, who rights 
the innocent." 

** Heaven is most just, and of our 

pleasant vices 
Makes instruments to scourge us." 

•**Foul practices turn on their 
authors." 

" To wrong-doers, the revolution 
of time brings retribution." 

**' States which have long gone on, 

and filled the time 
"With all licentious measure, 

making their will 
The scope of justice, come to an 

evil end." 



SHAKESPEAKB S APH0KI8MS ON 
P&OVIDENOB. 

•** Our indiscretion sometimes 

serves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail. And 

that should teach us 
There's a divinity that shapes our 

6nds, 
Rough hew them how we will." 

** There is a special Providence in 
the fall of a sparrow." 

** Heaven hath a hand in all 
events." 

*' What Providence delays, it not 
denies." 

"He that doth the ravens feed, 
Tea, providentially caters for the 

sparrow, 
Will comfort man's old age." 

"All good ascribe to Providence 
Divine." 



bhakbspba&b's apuosisms on 

MERCY. 

"Whereto serves mercy, but 
to confront the visage of 
offence?" 

" If the worst offender may find 
mercy in the law, 'tis his." 

*' Morality and mercy live in the 
tongues of princes: mercy 
should live ever in their 
hearts." 

" No ceremony that to g^reat ones 

'longs, 
Not the King's crown, nor the 

deputed sword, 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the 

judge's robe 
Become them with one-half so 

good a grace 
As mercy does." 

" How should we be 

If He which is the top of judg- 
ment should 

But judge us as we are? Oh, 
think on that. 

And mercy she will breathe within, 
our lips. 

Like men new-made." 

" All the souls that were forfeit 

once. 
And he that might the 'vantage 

best have taken. 
Found out the remedy." 

" It is excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; but 

it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant." 

" Merciful Heaven ! 

Thou rather with thy sharp and 

sulphurous bolt 
Splitt'st the unwedgeable and 

gnarled oak. 
Than the soft myrtle I O, but 

man, proud man, 
(Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most 

assured. 
His glassy essence) like an angry 

ape, 
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Plays Bucli fantastic tricks before 

high heaven, 
As make the angels weep." 

" Could great men thunder 

As Jove himself does, Jove would 

ne'er be quiet : 
For every pelting, petty officer 
Would use his heaven for 

thunder." 

** Pity is the virtue of the law ; 
And none but tyrants use it 
cruelly." 

**The quality of mercy is not 

strain' d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain 

from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is 

twice blest. 
Itblesseth Him that gives, and 

Him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest: 

it becomes 
The throned monarch better than 

Ms crown ; 



His sceptre shows the force of 

temporal power. 
The attribute to awe, and 

majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and 

fear of kings. 
But merey is above this sceptred 

sway : 
It is enthroned in the hearts of 

kings : 
It is an attribute of God Himself: 
And earthly power doth then 

show likest God*s 
When mercy seasons justice." 

"Who from crimes would 

pardon'd be. 
In mercy should set others free." 

"How should men hope for 
mercy, showing none ? " 

"We do pray for mercy. 

And that same prayer doth teach. 

us all to render 
The deeds of mercy." 



[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the- 
hooks sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It i» 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 



THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every \fork regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



The Holy Biblv. With Illustrations by Gustave Dore. Part I. 

London : Cassell, Petter, & Gralpin. 
The peculiar attractions of this edition of the Bible are, beautiful 
execution and material, very largo and elegant type, a broad and 
ample page, and illustrations which are graphic, powerful, and mag- 
nificent. The last feature is of course the most prominent and 
imposing. The splendid genius of Gustave Dor6 imparts a charm and 
majesty to everything it touches and we were therefore quite pre- 
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parod to find here many fascinating and wonderful effects as the- 
result of its efforts to illustrate the wondrous scenes of the most 
wonderful of Tolumes. Even the cynical pedantry of certain self- 
constituted judges of " High Art" must admit that all reasonable 
expectations have been completely realised in the productions before 
us ; and candid minds wiU cheerfully testify that their anticipationa 
of what the great artist would do are all surpassed as they look a1^ 
what he has done. We have never beheld illustrations which gave 
80 much reality and life to Bible story. Visions and events, long 
known to the intellect, seem to be recalled from the ages to be re- 
enacted before us, and appear to pass before the eye as in a sublime 
drama. In the representation of all the varied scenes, the delicate 
conception, brilliant fancy, and vivid imagination of the artist have 
been equal to their task. The work is in all respects a great 
success, and a most valuable addition to the attractions of any 
home. 

Mooiie's Irish Melodies. Lalla Booku ; National Ains ; Legend- 
/jftY Ballads, Songs, &c. With a Memoir bi: J. F. Waller, 
LL.I). London : Wra. Mackenzie. 
'l'his is the best edition of Moore's poems which has been published. 
In every mechanical and artistic respect it is as near to perfection as 
a book can be. A splendid embossed cover of green and gold en- 
closes, on superb paper, a profusion of the choicest illustrations of 
the conceptions of the poet, together with a judicious, copious, and 
entertaining sketch of his life and works by Dr. J. F. Waller. The 
magnificence of the publication admits of nothing but admiration and 
praise. The character of all Moore's poetry is a different matter, 
and one as to which uniformity of opinion is not needed or expected. 
In a hearty appreciation of the genius of the poet, and in a love for 
many of his exquisite lyrics now inseparably woven into our literature, 
there must, however, always be a ground of common agreement 
amongst the lovers of the beautiful. And for this reason, as Lord 
Russell has observed, that " the world, so long as it can be moved 
by sympathy, and exalted by fancy, will not willingly let die the 
tender strains and pathetic fires of a true poet." After a searching 
trial, by fair and unfair criticism, the best of Moore's poems — so 
tender in feeling and so musical in cadence — ^live amongst us, with a 
great popularity — a popularity which is destined to increase, and 
which, as regards many of them, deserves, to endure perpetually. 
Whoever is desirous of purchasing Moore's poems, and at the same 
time wishes to place with them upon the drawing-room table a 
literary and artistic gem, which all the products of the kind and of 
the season cannot surpass, vjrill thank us for directing his attention to 
this charming volume. 
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TFhe Republic op Plato. Translated into English, with an Analysis 
and Notes, hy John Llbwel>n Davieb, M.A., and David James 
Vaughan, M.A. Third Edition. London and Camhridge : Mac- 
millan & Co. 
OuiL indignation at the malignant wickedness, often causes us to 
over-estimate the ultimate importance of, unjust criticism. We 
cannot too often rememher what Lord Macaulay calls "that fine 
apothegm of Bentley," that " no man was ever written down except 
by himself." The works of Plato are a splendid example of the 
impotence of time, or opposition, to crush a true hook. The works 
of some great men have been kept alive hy their biographers, as in 
Dr. Johnson's case. Of Plato's life we do not possess sufficient facts 
to enable us to realise his personality, much less to interest us in him 
as a man; nor are there any extraneous accessories which have 
contributed to his fame. We must conclude that it is the inherent 
worth of his works alone which has preserved them for twenty-three 
centuries, and which now necessitates their production in a translated 
and popular form. The edition of Plato's masterpiece, " The Republic,** 
which Messrs. Macmillan have just issued as one of their excellent 
and portable " Golden Treasury Series," is the result of the joint 
labours of two well-known scholars, J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., and 
David James Vaughan, M.A., late Fellows of Trinity College, Cam* 
bridge. Their names will at once suggest the fidelity and accuracy 
with which they have translated into English, and the careful in- 
dustry with which the volume has been prepared and furnished with 
its copious " notes " ; and the value of its condensed yet interesting 
** introduction," and discriminating and clear " analysis." It is con- 
Tenient in size, chaste in appearance, and in all respects admirable 
and commendable for what is outside and what is within. 



Possibilities op CaEATiON ; or. What the World Might hayb 

Been. — ^A Book op Fancies, London : Simpkin and Marshall. 
This book is a remarkable one, and its object is noble. Its speciality 
is that its author deals " with things as they miffht have been, instead 
of discussing them exclusively as they are." In order to make us 
appreciate more highly the wonderful power and benevolence of 
God, he indicates, with great learning and skill, what the phenomena 
of Nature might have been under the direction of a malevolent tor- 
mentor or arbitrary despot. The wonderful wisdom of the Creator is 
shown in a yariety of instances, in which it is demonstrated that the 
powers of no single element in nature, as Dr. Faraday says, '* could be 
modified without destroying the harmonies and involving in one 
oommon ruin the economy of the World." His love of speculation 
conducts the author oyer £pK>und where any other than a first-class 
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man would be, or have the appearance of being, irreverent, or even, 
impious. But a skill which is splendid, a delicacy which is always 
keen, and a judgment which is never at fault, enable him to steer 
clear of such charges, and even suspicions, and to pursue his original^ 
bold, and impressive arguments to their full limits without even the 
faintest obscuration of the pure, humble, and Christian spirit which 
prompts them. The style, or rather, we should say, the styles of the 
book — for it has many — are most fascinating. Pages of light and play- 
ful speculation give place to close reasoning and calm narration, and 
these again are succeeded by those in which is a brilliant and sus- 
tained eloquence which is equal to the best e£forts of the greatest 
masters. Facts, some amusing, others striking, and many the result 
of much research, are plentifully scattered over the leaves, so that 
there is something to satisfy all tastes. "We believe the work is calcu- 
lated to do a large measure of service. The author, whose name does 
not transpire, is evidently a man of ripe scholarship, refined feeling, 
and conspicuous ability. We sball be disappointed if his wonderful 
and excellent book does not make a powerful impression. 



MiGAH, THE Pribst-Maker. A Handbook on Ritualism. By T. 

BiNNBY. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 
The ritualistic section of what is called the Church of England is, 
perhaps, for the present hour the most influential, and that in a way 
unintentional on its own part. It does not aim to awaken thought, nor 
is its ministry potent in this direction. But during the past few months 
it has set the best minds of England a-thinking. Whilst there is 
sad lack of suggestiveness in its pulpit, its upholsterings, tailorings, 
millineries, jewelleries, and theatricals, have, by their glaring incon- 
gruity with the Christianity of the Gh>spel, broken the mental 
monotony of the Protestant world, and set its preachers and writers to 
work. Sermons, tracts, pamphlets, volumes are flowing from the press, 
and force their way to the table of reviewers. Whilst many of these 
productions are so one-sided, onphilosophic, and acrimonious, as to 
render them utterly unworthy of notice, there are others that reflect 
the highest credit on the intellect, catholic spirit, and literary ability of 
their authors. At the head of these we place the volume before us. 
Mr. Binney treats the subject as an able philosopher, an impartial 
judge, an unbigoted Christian, and an accomplished author. It is the 
book on the subject. We have seen nothing as good, and we expect 
nothing better. 



A HOMILY 



•The "Letter" and the "Spirit'' in the 
Ministry of Christianity, 




"Able ministers of the New Testament, not of the letter^ but of the 
spirit, for the letter Mlleth, but the spirit giveth life." — 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

|HIS ch£Q)ter teaches that the grand subject of all 
true religious teaching in these last ages of the 
world is Christianity, called in the text the " N'ew 
Testament." The 'New Testament means God's 
revelation through Christ, in contradistinction to his revela- 
tion through Moses. These two forms of divine communica- 
tion are, in the context, brought into comparison, and several 
points of contrast emerge into prominence.* Though both 
are admitted to be "glorious,** the latter is shown to be " more 
glorious *' for many reasons. The one is the dispensation of 
^^righteousness," the other of "condemnation;" the one is per- 
manent, remaining unchanged amid the revolution of ages ; 
the other is " done away," and the one so opens the spiritual 
faculties that the mind can look^at it " with open face ; " the 
other, through the prejudices of the Jewish people was con- 
cealed by a " veil." Judaism was enwrapped in haziness, 
Christianity comes out in sunshine. 

* See HoHiLiST, vol. ii., second series, p. 421. 
VOL. XIC K 
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'Now, tliis Christianity is the grand subject of all true 
modern ministries, the one primary text of religious dis- 
courses the world over and the ages through. T say Chris- 
tianity — not naturalism. Had man retained his primitive 
innocence nature would have been that grand text All 
sermons would have been drawn from the budding earth and 
the sparkling skies; from the murmuring brook and the 
booming billow ; the beasts of the forests and the fowls of 
heaven. Men would have seen in nature what they see not 
now — true ideas of God — and found there the food of souls :->- 
all the parts of material nature would have been regarded 
as embodiments of divine thought and symbols of eternal . 
truths. But since the Fall men cannot reach the spiritual 
significance of nature; and if they could, it would not be 
what they required to meet their spiritual exigencies and 
improve their spiritual condition. I say, moreover, Chris- 
tianity — not Judaism, Judaism, it is true, came to meet 
man's fallen condition ; it worked on for centuries, rendered 
high services, and became ejite. Do I disparage this grand 
old institution? Far from it. It was here flaming as 
Truth's grand torch through many an age ; it broke the moral 
darkness of successive generations, and lighted great multi- 
tudes " which no man can number " into the calm heavens of 
eternity. But it had its day, and is no more ; it is " done 
away." On the great plains of human history it lies as a 
shell — a shell whose germ of truth burst it asunder, and 
expanded into a loftier and more enduring form : — " The 
Word became flesh and dwelt amongst tis," 

Christiaijity, then, and not either naturalism or Judaism^ 
is now the grand subject of all tme religious ministry. "We 
are ministers of the "New Testament." The text leads us 
to consider the twofold ministry of this subject and their 
twofold results. 

T. The twofold ministry. There is the ministry of the 
** letter" and the ministry of the " spirit." What does this 
mean 1 Not, I think, the two different dispensations of the 
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truth, the Mosaic and the Christ iaa. Although the chapter 
<3ontains a comparison between these, the text does not.* Ou 
the contrary, the "New Testament only is the subject of the 
iiext. Besides, it would scarcely be fair to denominate 
Judaism a " letter." There was spirit in every part. Every 
rite symbolized a thought, every sentence a sentiment. Spirit, 
like the sap of a young and healthy tree in spring, filled the 
trunk, and throbbed from root to stem. Was there no spirit 
in the revelations of Sinai ? "Were Moses and Elias, David, 
Isaiah, and all the Hebrew prophets, passionless men of the 
" letter 1 " !N'o, they were men of enthusiasm ; the spirit of 
-eternal truth glowed in them as truly and as intensely, if not 
as clearly, as in any of the apostles of Christ. 

Nor does it mean, I think, a double interpretation of the 
Scripture. There are some interpreters who seek a mystic, as 
well as a literal, meaning in every utterance. The attaching 
of a plurality of meanings to the same Scripture utterance is 
a lamentable practice, and one of the saddest of the many 
-profenations of ignorant pietism. It is an insult to reason, 
and an outrage on the grammar and the design of God's book. 
What, then, does " spirit and letter" mean here ? Simply, 
the word and the tlwugMy the sentence and the sentiment, 
Christianity has " letter" and '« spirit." K it had no "letter," 
it would be unrevealed to men : — ^a thought shut up in the 
•mind of God; and if it had mere "letter," and no "spirit," 
it would be hollow sound, empty jargon. All essences, prin- 
ciples, spirits, are invisible to us ; they are only revealed 
through letters or forms. The spirit of a nation expresses 
Itself in its institutions ; the spirit of the creation expresses 
itseK in its phenomena ; the spirit of Jesus, in his wonderful 
^3iography. By "letter," therefore, I understand the form of a 
thing in contradistinction to its essence, the word in contradis- 
tinction to its meaning, -the institution in contradistinction 
to its genius. The text, therefore, refers to two distinct 
methods of teaching Christianity. Let us notice each of 
these. 

First. The technical. Who are the technical teachers of 

k2 
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Christianity ? (1.) The verbalists. There are those professed 
teachers of the Gospel who deal mainly in terminologies. W(M?ds 
are almost everything. In the Corinthian Church there were 
those who nnduly exalted verhiage. They thought much of 
the " words of man's wisdom." 'Sonorous periods, polished 
sentences, and rhetoric ornament, they scrupulously studied. 
Ko word would I utter against the use of the choicest lan^ 
guage in teaching Gospel truth. Our vocahularies have no^ 
symbols good enough fully to represent its heavenly sub- 
limities. Still, the divine thing ever comes out best in the 
language which natufe teaches, whether that language be 
rustic or refined. All thought runs into language as life 
into form, and the language into which the thought runs 
at first is, I trow, generally the best ; it is its native costume ;. 
the robe that nature weaves. He who studies to modify and 
decorate it, loses the spirit. The spirit of thought is so subtle 
that it goes off in the attempt to give it an artificial form. He, 
too, who ties men to the mere letter of Scripture conceals, 
both from himself, and those who follow him, the divine 
spirit which words may indicate but fcannot contain. 

"We ask again, who are the technical teachers of Chris- 
tianity ? 

(2.) The theorists. There ai«e those who throw into logical 
systems the ideas they derive from the Gospel. These 
systems, which are mere human productions, they hold up a» 
standards of truth, and use all the power they have to enforce 
them on the faith of others. I underrate not the importance 
of systematising the ideas we derive from the Bible — the 
soul has an instinct for throwing its thoughts into order. Mid 
linking them together in unity. But he who exalts his^ , 
system of thought, and makes it a standard of truth, is a 
minister of the " letter." Can any system of theology, how- 
ever comprehensive, contain the whole spirit of truth ? Can 
a nutshell contain the Atlantic? Who are the technical 
teachers ? 

(3.) The Ritualists. I have but little sympathy with the 
unqualified denunciations of ritualism which ring, just now, 
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througli the pulpits and press of England. Men most have 
ritualism of some kind. What is logic, but the ritualism 
of thought ? What is art,, but the ritualism of beauty ? 
What is rhetorical imagery, but the ritualism of ideas ? As 
life in the tiniest seed struggles after some form, human 
thought strives after visible embodiments. Civilization is 
but the ritualising of the thoughts of ages. Bat when the 
religious teacher regards these rites, signs, and symbols as 
supernatural elements, or as some mystic media of saving 
grace, he is a minister of the *4etter" rather than of the 
^'spirit" of Christianity. 

Secondly : 2'Iie spiritual. What is it to be a minister of 
the spirit? It is not to neglect the letter. The letter is 
A wonderful thing, it is a symbol of the Divine. The 
material universe is a "letter." Letter is the key that lets you 
into the great empire of spiritual realities. To be a minister 
of the spirit, is to be more alive to the grace than the 
grammar, the substances than the symbols of the book. 
Two things seem necessary in order to qualify a man to be 
■a minister of the "spuit." (1.) A comprehensive knowledge 
of the whole Scriptures. What is the spirit of Christianity ? 
Not a doctrine contained in this book or that, this chapter 
or that, this verse or that, but the general principles that 
pervade the whole Book. Hence to reach the spirit it will 
not do to study isolated passages, or live in detached 
portions. We must compare "spiritual things with spiritual," 
4ind, by a wise and a just induction, reach its universal truths. 
Oan you get botany from a few flowers, or astromony from a 
few stars, or geology from a few fossils ? Ko more can you 
^ot the spirit of Christianity from a few isolated texts. 
There must be. (2) a practical sympathy with the spirit of 
•Christ. The spirit of Christ is Christianity, and unless we 
have a practical sympathy with that spirit, we shall never 
understand it. We must have love to understand love. 
Those moral attributes of which we are utterly destitute, 
^an never be appreciated by us. The faculty of interpreting 
the Bible is of the heart rather than the intellect. The 
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unsophisticated heart sees truths in the light of the open day 
that are utterly concealed from carnal souls. We may 
understand hiblical literature and be ignorant of the Bible. 
Wo may be able verbal biblical expositors, acute reasoners 
on the doctrines, and eloquent discoursors on the great merits 
of the book, and yet no teachers. If we are mere intellectual 
teachers, we tread the cold fields of theory, not the realms of 
glowing love ; and we never touch the path where the rose 
of Sharon blooms. We must be spiritual Christians to 
teach spiritual Christianity ; Christianity must be in us, not 
merely as a system of ideas, but as a life, if we would extend 
its empire. " Great is the truth, and it will prevail," 
said Lord Bacon. This is often quoted on missionary plat- 
forms, and because Christianity is held to be true, men are 
urged to believe in its ultimate conquest of the world. But 
the aphorism requires qualification. The prevailing power 
of truth depends upon its meeting the antagonist in its 
own form. If error existed merely in books, then by books^ 
truth would prevail ; or if in argument, then by arguments 
might truth prevail ; but error is interwoven into our insti- * 
tutions, our habits, our every-day life, our very souls ; and 
ruth therefore, in merely book or speech, will never conquer 
it ; it must come out in the form in which Jesus and his 
disciples brought it out — not in the " letter,'* but in the 
«' spirit." 

II. The twofold results. This twofold ministry has 
twofold results. Observe — 

First: The result of the technical ministry of Christianitij, 
It ''kiUethr (1.) The verbalist "kills." The man who is 
perplexing his readers with refined criticisms, or dazzling 
them with rhetorical language, or tying them down to the 
mere verbalism of Scripture, is killing his hearers. The 
sentence of Hobbes is become proverbial : " Words are the 
counters of wise men, but the money of fools." Fools take- 
words not asr the representatives of worth, but as worth, aa 
money itself. In the religious world there are words such as 
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"justification," "sanctification," •* election," '^adoption," which 
the masses of Gospel heareis adopt as precious things, whilst 
they are utterly ignorant, and, therefore, unappreciative, of 
the divine realities they are intended to represent Words in 
religion, when they are taken for things, kill inquiry, 
freedom, sensibility, earnestness, enthusiasm, moral manhood. 
It was said by Burke, " That no man comprehends less of 
the majesty of the English constitution than the Nui-Pnua 
lawyer, who is always dealing with the technicalities and 
precedents." As truly we may say, that no man understands 
less of the grand spirit of the Grospel than he who is constantly 
dealing with the verbalities of religion. 

(2.) The theorist kills. The man who is preaching his 
own Httle system of theology, in the place of the free Gospel 
of Grod, is killing souls. The Jews formulated a theory of 
the Messiah. In their theory He was to appear in such a 
form, and He was to do such a work, and He was to reach 
such a destiny. Their theory, which was derived from the 
Scriptures, as men now derive ^eir theology, killed them. 
He came, He did not answer to their theory ; they held to 
llieir theory, rejected Him, and were damned. They were 
killed. Souls cannot feed upon our dogmas. There are those 
who hold four or " five points," which they call the doctrine 
of grace, and preach as the full Gospel of God. The teachers 
who do not ring those out in every discourse, they denounoe 
as not preaching a full Gospel. Under tlie dogmas of these 
men souls are starved^ The smallest seed you plant in your 
garden requires all the elements of nature to feed on, and 
grow to perfection. The gases of the soil, the flowing 
atmosphere, the gentle dews, the copious showers, the 
shadow of evening, and the rays of noon, all must minister 
to it ere it can reach perfection ; and can souls live and grow 
on the few dogmas of an antiquated creed t Never. Souls 
most have the " unsearchable riches" of truth, if they are 
to reach maturation. 

Thirdly : The EUualist kills. He who exalts even Ihe 
lawful rites of the Gospel, such as Baptism and the Lord's 
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Supper, to say nothing of unauthorised, and in some cases 
absurd, rites and observances, kills souls. The ceremo- 
nial Church has ever been a dead Church. '* Letter teach* 
ing" then, including the verbal, the theoretic, and the 
ritualistic, kills souls. It reduced the Jewish people to a 
" valley of dry bones." It entombed the ^ul of Europe 
during the centuries of Papal sway. 

Secondly : The residt of the spiritual ministry of Chris- 
tianity, " It giveth Ufe'^ " It is the Spirit," said Christy 
** that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they aire life." He 
who ill his teaching and in his life brings out most of the 
benign, hallowing, loving, soul-quickening, and soul-en- 
nobling spirit of th^ Gospel, will be most successful, under 
God, in giving life to souls. His ministry wiU be like the 
breath of spring, quickening all its touches into life. Such 
a ministry was that of Peter's on the day of Pentecost 
Words, theories, rites, to him were nothing. Divine fiaets 
and their spirit were the all in all of his discourse, and dead 
souls bounded into life as he spoke — their graves were 
opened, and those who slept arose and entered the holy city 
of truth. 

Brothers, how are you dealing with Christianity? Are 
you living amidst its verbalism % Its literature is beautiful ; 
but if you remain there it will kill you. Are you living 
amidst its theology ? Its theology is sublime ; but. if you 
remain there it will kiU you. Are you living amidst its 
ritualism ? Its rites are few and simple ; but if you remain 
in them they will kill you. " The flesh profiteth nothing, ^hb 
spirit giveth life." "Circumcision nor uncircumcision 
availeth nothing, but a new creature in Christ Jesus." How 
little of this soul-life we have in our congregations ! Creed- 
life, sect-life, church-life we have, but this is not soul-life*-*- 
the life of holy love, of independent action, of earnest inquiry, 
of spiritual freedom and enthusiastic devotion to all that is 
Christ-like and divine. A " letter" ministry of Christianity 
is the death af souls. 






Able expositions of the Acts of the Apostles, describing the manners, cnstoms, 
and localities described by the faispired writers ; also interpreting their words, and 
harmonizing their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst us. Bat 
the eduction of its widest truths and highest suggestions is still a felt desideratum. 
To some attonpt at the work we deyote these pages. We grateftdly avaU ourselves 
of all exegetical helps within our reach; but to occupy our limited space with any 
lengthened archsBologicol, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss 
our aim ; which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Scripture, 
but to rereal its s^ritual results. 



Subject : PauVs Final Visit to Jerusalem, (Continued.) 

" And when the seven days were almost ended, the Jews which were 
of Asia, when they saw him in the temple, stirred np all the people, 
and laid hands on him, crying out, Men of Israel, help : This is the 
man that teaoheth all men every whore against the people, and the 
law, and this place : and farther, brought Greeks also into the temple, 
and hath polluted this holy place. For they had seen before with him 
in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul 
had brought into the temple. And all the city was moved, and the 
people ran together ; and they took Paul, and drew him out of the 
temple : and fortihwith the doors were shut. And as they went about 
to kill him, tidings came unto the chief captain of the band^ that all 
Jerusalem was in an uproar : who iumiediately took soldiers and cen- 
turions, and ran down unto them : and when they saw the chief captain 
and the soldiers, they left beating of Paul. Then the chief captain 
oame near, and took him, and commanded him to be bound with twq 
chains ; and demanded who he was, and what he had done. And some 
cried one thing, some another, among the multitude: and when he 
could not know the certainty for the tumult, he commanded him to be 
carried into the castle. And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, 
that he was borne of the soldiers for the violence of the people. For 
the multitade of the people followed after, crying. Away with him. 
And as Paul was to be led into the castle, he said unto the chief 
captain. May I speak unto thee ? Who said. Canst thou speak Greek P 
Art not thou that Egyptian, which before these days madcst an uproar, 
and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand men that were mur- 
derers ? But Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of Taxsus^ a city 
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in Gilicia, a citizen of no mean city : and, I beseech thee, euSet me to 
speak unto the people." — ^Acts xzi. 27 — 39. 

HAVING noticed the treatment Paul met "with by the 
evangelical Christians at Jerusalem, we proceed to 
look at — 

n. His treatment by the intolerant Jews. One might 
have hoped that PauFs effort to conciliate the Jews by com- 
plying with legal ceremonies, would have averted their 
hostility. But it was not so. Before the " seven days " he was 
spending in efforts at ceremonial conciliation, were ended, the 
hostility of the Jews from Asia, who now crowded the temple 
at the national festival, rose into violent action : " And when 
the seven days loere almost ended, the Jews which were of 
Asia, when they saw him in the teinple, stirred up oM the 
people, and laid hands on him, crying out, Men of Israel, 
help,^' The narrative here given of their hostility, reveala 
two subjects. 

First. The genius of religious intolei^anee. Three thinga 
come out in the conduct of these Jews which always charac- 
terize the spirit of religious intolerance. (1.) Ounning, 
This is indicated in the watchword they employed to rouse 
the populace — " Men of Israel, help I " hereby naively inti- 
mating that Paul was an enemy to all Israel ; that he was th& 
opponent of every Jew, and that all should make a common 
cause in crushing him. Artifice has ever been the instrument 
of religious bigotry. Its miserable genius works by inuendo 
and insinuation. Another characteristic of religious into- 
lerance is, (2.) Falsehood. It fabricates false allegations. 
" This is the man that ieacheth all men everywhere against 
the people^ and the law, aiid this place : and further brought 
Oreeks also into the temple, and hath polluted this h^ly place.'* 
Now this was all a spiteful fiction. Did Paul *< teach all m«a 
everywhere against the people V* It is true he often denounced 
their bigotry, and their exclusiveness, but never a word of 
his was spoken against their race, and their high distinctions. 
Did he ever disparage "the law?" Never. It is true he 
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often taught that, its ceremonies were not binding upon 
Grentile disciples, nor of eternal obligation even upon the 
Jew. But he never defamed it, never spoke of it with con- 
tempt. In truth, he ever displayed a profound regard for it 
as a grand, old, -and divine institution, the glory, of the 
ancient world. Did he ever speak " against this place" — ^the 
temple itself? It is true that he taught that God dwelt not 
*• in temples made with hands," but was to be worshipped 
everywhere. But never a word did he utter in dishonour of 
the temple. Did he ever bring " Greeks into the t-emple, and 
pollute the holy place " ? This would have been a most 
criminal offence, and one punishable with death. Tor, although 
there was a court of the Gentiles withiu the precincts of the 
temple, into which Gentiles were allowed admission, their 
entrance into " the holy place," or court of the Israelites, was 
strongly prohibited. Inscriptions were written upon the 
pillars, prohibiting any but a Jew to cross the fatal threshold. 
Philo says it was certain death for any one who was not a 
Jew to set his foot within the inner courts of the temple. 
According to a speech which Josephus puts into the mouth • 
of Titus, the Jews were suffered by the Romans themselves 
to kill even a Roman who guiltily entered this sacred place. 
But there was no evidence that the apostle ever took a Gentile 
wiihin the sacred enclosure. The reason they had for the 
charge was a baseless supposition — " Trophimus," whom they 
" supposed " that Paul had brought into the temple. They 
" supposed " — they did not know it — they, perhaps, saw Paul 
walldng in the streets with him, and they rushed to the 
co6je^ture. 

But whilst those charges are so utterly groundless, they bear 
testimony to three things concerning PauL 1. His notoriety, 
" This is the man," implying that he is well known, and that 
none in the city requires any further particulars concerning 
him. This Paul has in a few short years rung his name into 
the ear of all Israel, and painted his image on the imagination 
of the Jewish people. These charges bear witness to, (2.) 
His indtwtry. They state that " he taught all meUy everywhere,^* 
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Thus, they unwittingly confirmed the apostle's own descrip- 
tion of his labours, and also his biographer's account of his 
marvellous activity. These charges bear witness to, (3.) HiB 
power. Their charges imply more than their sense of his 
notoriety and indefatigability. They testify to his amazing 
influence over the age and land in which he lived. Had he 
been an obscure man, and of feeble influence, they would not 
have spoken or acted as they did. They felt he was not one 
of the common horde, whom they could easily crush, but a 
man of such colossal influence as required the force of a 
whole nation to arrest and confine. 

There id yet another characteristic hereof of religious in- 
tolerance, (4.) Violence. We are told, they " laid hands on 
him ; " " they drew him out of the temple ; " "'they went 
about to kill him ; " and, more than this, they scourged him, 
for, we are told, " they left beating of Paul.'* Violence has 
ever marked the history of religious intolerance. It does not 
argue, for it lacks an intelligent faith in its own cause. It 
has, therefore, ever had recourse to fraud and force. The 
tongue of slander, the arm of law, and the implements of 
persecution, it substitutes for reason and suasion. The narra- 
tive of the hostility reveals — 

Secondly : The genius of a inoh assenibhj. Men are pretty 
well the same in all ages. The same classes, under similar 
circumstances, come out in similar phases. Mobs are the 
same everywhere, and in aU time. The mob gathered in the 
streets of Jerusalem evinced just those things which mobs 
show now in Paris, New York, or London. Here is — (1.) 
Creduloiisness, The false cry raised by the Asiatic Jews, and 
the false charges made, were takpn up at once, were accepted 
at once, without any inquiry. " All the city was moved." 
Man is naturally a credulous animal. He has a propensity 
for believing. And this propensity gets intensity in asso- 
ciation with numbers. Hence it often turns out that what 
even a credulous man will not believe when alone, he 
readily accepts when issuing from the lip of a demagogue in 
a vast assembly. Men accept creeds in churches which they 
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almost repudiate in private discussion. Mobs are awfully 
credulous. They will swallow whatever is offered, without 
testing it by taste, or masticating it by inqhiry. (2.) Sense-* 
lessness. Why did the people rush forth from their houses^ 
pour along the streets, and crowd about the temple, in one 
vast and tumultuous mass ] What did they know about the 
charges made against Paul? Nothing. Hence, when the 
chief captain " came near and demanded to know who Paul 
was, and what he had done," some cried one thing and some 
another" They had no intelligent account to give. Eeason 
had abdicated the throne : they were the mere creatures of 
impulse. The mob in the streets of Ephesus on a previous 
occasion (Acts xix. 32) acted in the same way. Then, also, 
" some cried one thing and some another, and the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together." A sad sight 
this. A vast multitude of human beings moved not by intel- 
\jgent motives, but by blind impulse. It is this senselessness 
tnat makes the opinions of mobs so worthless, their move- 
ments so reckless, and their existence so dangerous. (3.) 
Coiitar/ionableness. So liable were the multitudes to be 
affected by the iniquitous opinions of those Asiatic Jews that 
no sooner were they uttered than this contagion was felt 
through the city. "The people ran together," and when 
they came together their hearts surged with the same 
common passions. Their blood was heated with the same 
thought, their minds inspired -with the same purpose. 
Their leaders, the bigots, said "Men of Israel help," 
and the ^^ people ran together ^^ and"<7KJ mtdtitude of the 
people followed after ^ (trying, away with him'* With all our 
metaphysical science, how little we know of the many subtle 
elements by which man influences his fellow. How amazing 
it is, that one man's thought, whether good or bad, may 
influence a nation, making millions burn with the fire of a 
common sentiment. 

in. His treatment by the Roman authority. ^^ The 
eliief captain of the hand*^ liaving heard that all Jerusalem 
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was in an uproaVy came in and took him, and commaudedj 
and demanded who he loaa and what he Jiad done" It appears 
from chapter xxiii. 26, that the name of this chief captain 
was Claudius Lysias. He was in charge of the garrison of the 
citadel of Antonio, near the temple. In the conduct of this 
Eoman officer here, the following facts are ohservable. (1.) 
His presence checked the violence of the people. Having 
heard that all Jerusalem was in an uproar, he " immediately 
took soldiers and centurions, and ran down with themJ^ 
Having probably a thousand men under his command, he 
hurried forth with a good body of soldiers to quell the dis- 
turbance. The sight of him put a stop to the cruelty that 
was being inflicted upon Paul. Mobs are great co.w^ds« 
A few soldiers, as in this case, can overawe a mighty multi* 
tude. (2.) By his command Paul was bound in chains. He 
" commanded him to he hound loith two cliains. The peace 
was broken. He supposed Paul to be the cause of it. His 
duty was to maintain order, and hence, perhaps, he thus 
captures Paul for future investigation. The Eoman method 
of safe-keeping was to chain the hands and feet of the 
prisoner, fastening him to a soldier on either side. (3.) By 
his inquiries he fruitlessly sought to know the cause of the 
tumult. He ^^ demanded toho he was and what he had 
done" This was proper as a government officer. But 
in vain he sought the information; '^ some cried out 07ie 
thing and some another among the multitude" The mass 
had no reason at all, and the few who had, felt perhaps that 
the reason was too bad to mention. (4.) He directed Paul to 
be taken to the castle. This castle of Antonio, situated 
north of the temple, orginally erected by the Maccabees and 
called Baris, was rebuilt by Herod the Great, with much 
splendour and many conveniences for the soldiers stationed 
in it, and named after Mark Antony. Its strength as a 
fortress was great ; and it was so situated as to command the 
temple. Paul was conducted thither, probably in order to 
disperse the multitude, and to allow a further investigation. 
The soldiers bore him up the stairs on account of the violence 
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of the people. (5.) He misunderstood Ms history. " And 
00 Paul was to he led into the castle^ he said unto the chief 
ea^mny May I speak with thee f Who said, canst thou 
speak Greek ? Art not thou tlmt Egyptian (xx. see note) 
which before these days modest an uproar, and leddest out 
into the wilderness four thousand inert that were murderers ? 
But Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a 
city in CUicia, a citizen of no mean city. The fact that he 
made this mistake plainly indicates that he did not much 
concern himself with the religious history of the Jews, and 
felt no interest whatever in the progress of the Christian 
religion. (6.) He granted him permission to address the 
people. Paul's reply to his question threw new light upon 
bis mind, and, no doubt, convinced him that his prisoner was 
no ordinary man. The apostle did not here exaggerate the 
importance of his birthplace, for Tarsus was the capital of 
Oilicia, and was famous for its schools of philosophy, and the 
l^gh refinement and wealth of its people. Xenophon in his 
Anabasis calls Tarsus ** a great and flourishing city ; " and 
Josephus says that "it was the metropolis and most renowned 
city among the Cilicians." The^ bearing and the spirit of Paul 
in his answer induced the Eoman to grant his request, and 
^^lie gave him license.^* The wonderful advantage of this 
license to Paul then and there to speak, will appear in the 
sequel. 

Conclusion. — From the whole, many important subjects 
rise into prominence. We shall only mention three : — 

First I The great mixture of characters in social life. Here 
in Jerusalem, now what a diversity of character figures on 
the stage. Here are the Evangelical Christians under the 
presidency of James the Apostle ; here are the Asiatic Jews 
aaaimated by all the malice of religious exclusiveness and 
intolerance ; and here are the Eomans, despising it may be 
alike the religion of the Jew and Christian, but inflexible in 
their loyalty to legal order ; and here is Paul exhibiting a 
type of spiritual nobility unapproached by the greatest of his 
age. Such is a picture of human society as it has ever been 
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and as it stiU appears. Though all, in every human commu- 
nity, are of the same origin, made of the same materials, 
organized upon the same natural type, related to the same 
grand moral system, and doomed to the same eternity, yet in 
thought, and feeling, and character, there is a marvellous 
diversity. Human souls differ in their character and spheres 
as the stars of heaven in their nature an:d their orbits. 

Secondly : The great advantage of civU government. What 
enormities would not that infuriated and tomidtuous mob 
Bulging there about the glorious old temple in Jerusalem 
have committed, had not the Eoman officer and his soldiers 
showed their face and interposed 1 Paul was being beaten 
to death until the representative of civil law appeared. Civil 
governments are a necessity so long as society remains de- 
praved ; and God in his mercy has ordained not of course their 
wrongs, nor perhaps their forms, but certainly their existence 
and their spheres. 

Thirdly : The antagonism of the depraved heart to Chris- 
tianity. Why was Paul that one central figure in Jerusalem 
now against which all that was corrupt in the city pelted its 
fury and hurled its anathemas ] Simply because he embodied 
and radiated the pure morality, the spiritual worship and the 
universal love of the Gospel. Christianity clashes with the 
corrupt in human nature, stirs it into malice, and makes it 
rage with fuiy. Hence it is that its progress is ever a history 
of battles — ^battles fought on the arena of the sinner's 
heart. 



(No. I.) 

Subject : The Ministry of James, 

" James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to the 
twelve tribes which are scattered abroad, greeting." — Jas. i. 1.* 

THE subject of this sentence is the ministry of James, 
and these words teach us it was — 

1. A MINISTRY CONSCIOUSLY AUTHOBISBD BY GOD. 

** James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ." 
James had a special call to this service, and was endowed 
with the special, qualification of the apostolic era. But it is 
also certain that every true minister is conscious of this 
authority. What gives that consciousness 1 First : Not 
merely delight in studying the truth of the Qospel. The 
study of all truth is fascinating, and there is none to rival 
in enchantment the great verities of which Scripture teaches. 
Secondly: Not merely enjoyment in discoursing about that 

♦ Among the apostles there were two who bore the name of James. 
One was the son of Zebedee, and the brother of John, and was put to 
death by Herod ; and the other (known as the Less, probably in allu- 
.^on to his stature) was the son of Alpheus, and, being a near kinsman 
•of the Lord, was called his brother. This latter is generally concluded 
to have been the author of this epistle. As far as we can judge, all 
the writings of the apostles are in exact accordance with Iheir cha-. 
TEcters, and hear the stamp of their authors* individuality. And 
although Scripture biography does not make ns so feimiliar with the 
writer of this epistle as with Peter, or John, or Paul, yet when we 
know that James, being superintendent of the mother church in the 
city and neighbourhood of Jerusalem, maintained there such a reputa- 
tion as to win for him the title of "the Just," we recognize in every 
-sentence of this letter the outgoings of such an intensely honest and 
earnest nature as his must have been. The epistle was probably 
written between a.d. 58 and 61, near the time of the apostle's martyr- 
dom. It was addressed to the Christian Jews who were dispersed 
.among the Gentiles. Its teachings can scarcely be summed in an 
argument^ but are fraught with the most varied and important pracr 
tical lessons. 

VOL. XX. L 
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h*uth. To be able to write or speak effectively on sucb 
transcendent themes, and to awaken the enthusiasm and in- 
fluence the lives of men, might yield pleasure to a man who 
was utterly heedless of God and his Christ. Thirdly : Not 
eve7i success in the proclamation of that truth. " Many shall 
say to Me in that day, have we not in Thy name done 
many wonderful works, and I shall say I never knew you." 
Fourthly : But oneness in hedrt with Ood and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, These servants cannot serve merely mechani- 
cally. To them Christ says, "Ye are my friends." The 
pledge of our soldiership, the credentials of our ambassage 
are to be found chiefly within us, not without and around. 
** Though I speak with the tongues," &c. 

11. A MINISTRY AFFECTIONATELY ADDRESSED TO ALL. The 

apostle writes this familiar, affectionate " Hail " to all the 
twelve tribes. The true ministry never seeks to limit its 
love to one church, or to square its sympathies to one sect. 
N"o scattering, either of denomination or distance, hinders 
the desire that all may be taught — comforted — sanctified — 
saved, 

Iir. A MINISTRY OCCASIONALLY >VEOUGHT BY WRITING. 

By this epistle James is as truly discharging his ministry 
as by preaching. Some things are noticeable about the 
ministry of writing as compared with that of speech. 
First : It is mider in its scope. In all lands and by mil- 
lions of readers this epistle has been perused. Secondly : If 
is more permanmU in its form. Books outlive men ; they 
last through centuries ; men but for years. The voice of 
the eloquent is soon dumb in death ; the writings of some 
pens time will never erase. Thirdly : It is frequently more 
easily discharged. Parents, friends, all who write to dear and 
most distant ones, can discharge a ministry thus. 



(No. n.) 
God^s School of Trial for the Good. 
" My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into dirOTS temptations ; 
knowing this, that the trying of your faith worketh patience. Bat 
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let patience have Her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing. If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of Gkxl, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and npbraideth not ; and it shall be 
given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering : for he that 
wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven with the wind and tossed. 
For let not that man think that he shall receive anything of the Lord. 
A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.'* — Jas. i. 2—8. 

Those whom James addresses as "My "brethren" must be 
the good ; for it is no source of joy for an evil man to be 
tried.' Hence we are confident that the teaching here is with 
regard to the trials of the good. Trial is one of the schools 
in which God is teaching his children, and which they will 
more or less frequent till Death, the Father's messenger, 
fetches them home. We learn here — 

I. Thr discipline op this school should be cheerfully 
MET. " Count it all joy,** &c. Why 1 First : Because trials 
test mr faith. Trials are manifold — " divers/^ physical, 
social, mental, spiritual, and all put our faith in God's 
goodness and justice to the test. These trials act upon true 
faith as the furnace on the metal ; as the storm on the tree. 
Secondly : The toorhing of faith develops patience. Patience 
is not obtuseness — an incapacity to perceive the evil ; nor 
insensibility — ^an incapability of feeling it ; nor stoicism — ^an 
endurance from the feeling of necessity. It is a loyal sub- 
mission — a hearty acquiescence. Patience always requires 
faitL It is *' enduring as seeing Him who is invisible." He 
has the most patience whose faith is strongest. Thus tribu> 
lation worketh patience. Thirdly : Patience tends to cum- 
jpleteness of character. The words here mean "whole in 
every part," and the idea is that Christian perfection consists 
in the development of all the elements of Christian character. 
Character does not become perfect in a day ; it is a gradual 
growth. Hence the need of patience. 

II. The adtantages ov this bohool are obtained bt 
PRAYER. First : Spiritual excellence w the chief subject of 
jprayer. He only will benefit by the trials of life who uses a 
true spiritual judgment. Unless, as in all other things, a 
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man fonns a truo judgment of tiiak, he will never be 
advantaged by them. He will not leach nor apply their 
lessons. Second : The great God is ths only object oj 
prayer. He gives (1.) abundantly ; (2.) generously Third : 
Unwavering confidence is the fower of prayer. (1.) A 
man tvithotd confidence is the victim of inner conflict — 
double-minded, Sti^x^* ^^ ^^ ^^^ souls, running in 
different, and sometimes o])posite, directions. So he is unstable 
in all his ways. How can he pray 1 Prayer requires earnestness ; 
earnestness requires concentration; concentration requires 
strong faith. (2.) A man without confidence is the victim of 
eoctemdl. circumstances. As the winds to the waves, so are 
circumstances to » man without faitL 

(No. m.) 
&iristian Brotherhood. 
" Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted ; but tiie 
rich, in that he is made low : hecaose as the flower of the grass he 
shall pass away. For the sun is no sooner risen with a burning heat, 
but it withereth the grass, and the flower thereof faUeth, and the 
grace of the fiashion of it perisheth : so also shall the rich man fade 
away in his ways." — Jas. L 9 — 11. 

I. Theib oiroumstances.abe DIFFERENT. As a fact, the 
good here are found in different social grades — " high" and 
*• low" degree. There is the prince and the pauper. This 
fact proves (1.) Tliat circumstances are no test of character. 
There has been a common error, from Job's day to this, to the 
contrary, (2) That Christians should he contented with their 
lot. Providence never intended all to be of the same degree. 
The sphere of one would no more suit another, than the 
orbit of one planet would do for another. (8.) That there are 
opportunities for the exercise of brotherly benevolence. If all 
were in the same grade, where would be the openings for 
charity t There are some naked to be clothed ; some in 
prison to be visited, kc. 

II. Their cause for joy is the same. What is the cause 
of joy amongst the true brotherhood ? First : Not in external 
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circumstances. The apostle here teaches that all that is 
external is evanescent. " The sun is no sooner risen with a 
burning heat, but it withereth the grass," &c. Second : Bxit 
in spiritual triumph over circumstances, Grace makes the 
poor brother feel himself superior to circumstances. He is 
to rejoice when by contentment, and hope, and faith he is 
" exalted " above his low degree. This poverty does not 
crush him. Grace rendei-s the ** rich " brother humble amid 
his circumstances. This cause of joy in both cases is in the 
graces of the soul, not in the grade of life. 

Bristol. U. E. Thomas. 



Subject : God^s Secret and Shadoio, 

** Ho that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty." — ^Psa. xci. 1. 

ginalgsis jof 28mmljy tl^t ^thtn l^rtnbrclr anb <f0rtg-Stb£nl^. 

OUR text is a promise of priceless value to the tried, the 
tempted, the timid, and the fearful, as well as to the 
stalwart and courageous Christian. There is a place to which 
we can all fly, where we can all abide — a place that is under 
the immediate protection and guardianship of God Himself, 
and that is, " the secret place of the most High." But to be 
of service to us, our text must be understood ; under the sur 
face of the imagery here employed there lies a sublime and 
glorious truth. To evolve it, we invite you to notice — 

L The POSITION indicated. 1. The place. "The secret 
place of the most High." This means, we think, we are to 
enter into and to abide in the secret of God. We are told, " The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him." What intel- 
ligible or practical meaning can we attach to this ? 

See, here is God's word. It has its secret . You know the dif- 
ference between the cursory reading of a friend's letter and the 
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reading of it so as to enter into the very thoughts, and fedings, 
and ideas of that friend— between reading it to get merely 
the information that it contains, and reading it so as to catch 
the very spirit of your friend, and to be able to place your- 
self in the self-same position in reference to the subject of 
which it treats, as he was himseK when he wrote it. To read 
the letter thus is to enter into the secret of your Mend, to 
enter into his secret place. You have views, and sympathies, 
and feelings all in common with him. Apply this to the 
Word of God. There are some who read it through chapter 
by chapter, and verse by verse, who have a large amount of 
superficial biblical knowledge, but who know comparatively 
nothing of its grand, glorious, momentous secrets. There are 
others who so read it that they grasp the real meaning, the 
grand spiritual realities that imderlie its utterances ; they so 
read it that they catch the very spirit of its Divine Author, so 
that the views formed and the feelings kindled towards the sub- 
jects of which it treats, are the same as God's. They look at 
them from God's point of view. Such may be said to enter into 
the secret of God, or into "the secret place of the most High." 
See again : here is communion with God. It has its secret. 
You know the difference between talking to a friend and 
having communion with him. There are some into whoso 
souls you can never enter. They may talk away glibly enough 
and long enough upon conmion-place matters. But here your 
sympathy and intercourse end ; you have no consciousness of 
any outflowing of soul, or commingling of spirit But there 
is another between whom and yourself intercourse will 
become so real and so mutual that he will give you back 
thought for thought, and feeling for feeling. That other soul 
seems to be a fiEtfc-simile of your own ; the resemblance is so 
dose and faithful, that you can read his thoughts, and 
feelings, and purposes by your own. By such intercourse you 
enter into the secret of your friend — ^into the secret place of 
his heart. Apply this to conmiunion with God. There are 
some who say their prayers very regularly and very devoutly. 
So far as outward decorum and forms of speech are con- 
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«erned, they are faultless. But communion with God there 
is none ; they leave their closet as they enter it They go 
through a cold foxm, or satisfy the sense of duty, but any 
outflowing, or uplifting of soul to God, there is none. There 
are others whose communion with Heaven is a sublime reality. 
The very presence of the Heavenly Father is consciously 
enjoyed. As such an one comes forth from the chamber of 
communion, you can see in his very countenance and hear in 
his very words, that his soul has been flowing out towards 
God, and that Grod has been flowing into his soul. The woi-ds 
uttered may have been but few, but there has been such a 
loving, conflding, filial opening of the heart before Heaven, 
that its glory has been beaming down with full power upon, 
and its joys streaming with full volume into, it. By such 
communion as this you are for the time imder the direct 
power and influence of heaven, you are attracted into the 
inner circle of God's friendship, you have a foretaste of 
heaven's ecstatic rapture and joy. 

" I stand upon the mount of Gk)d, 
With sunlight in my soul ; 
I hear the stoims in vales beneath, 
I hear the thunders roll. 

" But I am calm with thee, my Qod, 
Beneath these glorious skies ; 
And to the height on which I stand 
Kor storms nor clouds can rise. 

*< Oh ! this is life ; oh ! this is joy, 
My Gtod, to find thee so ; 
Thy face to see, thy voice to hear. 
And all thy love to know." 

See again. There is the lorn of God. It has Us secret. 
Ton know the difference between possessing a friend's re- 
spect and enjoying a friend's love. There are some whom 
you respect and esteem, but who have no place in your warm 
and ardent affection ; and they may respect and esteem you, 
hnt you have no enjoyment of their love. When you meet you 
^are poUte, respectful, courteous to each other, but that is all. 
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There are othws towAids whom you feel a fond attach- 
ment, a union of heart, tendrils of affection laying hold of 
each other's heing, with a grasp tender and loving, hut firm 
and inseparahle. Apply this to the love of God, There are 
some, and we fear professing Christians too, whose feelings- 
towards God are those of respectful and polite reserve. They 
know nothing of living in the love of God. They never 
approach God nearer than that of a respectful and polito 
subject to his sovereign. But there are others who get into- 
his very heart. They are children. They cultivate kindred 
sympathies, kindred tastes, kindred inspirations. They foster 
a tender, loving, filial spirit. The word " Fatliei/^* on their 
lips, and in their hearts, is a sublime and glorious reality. 
They feel the loving, gracious emotions of his heart throbbing 
in their own. So real is their conception and realization of 
God's love, that never a fear, doubt, or misgiving crosses 
their minds, or conceals the smiles of his favour. Such 
enter into the secret of Go<i*s love ; they breathe the atmo«> 
sphere of God's love, they feel the inspiration of God's love,, 
they feed their souls upon God's love. They dwell in God's 
heart. 

See again. Here is the purpose of G^d. It has its secret. 
And you know the difference between a mere acquaintance 
with the purposes of others and a knowledge of them that 
awakens our deep interest, and that kindles our profound and 
active sympathy. We know the purposes and intentions of 
many men, but we feel little or no interest in them, it is a 
matter of indifference to us whether they succeed or faiL 
There are others with whom we have so closely identified 
ourselves, that their purposes are our purposes, and their 
success or failure ours. Apply this to the purpose of God. 
There are some who feel little or no interest in that which 
lies close to God's heart, engages his profoundest sympathies, 
and employs his untiring energies. They have never entered 
into that purpose, never felt its vital importance, never con- 
ceived its glorious design. I^e ver seriously considered whether 
by their lives and actions they were co-operating with Grod> 
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. OP opposing Him. But there ate others who have so closely 
identiied themselyes mth God's purpose, who eni-er into it 
with such a thoroughness of heart, tliat it is the great centre 
to which every line of thought, of feeling, of intention, and 
of sympathy converges. The purpose of God they adopt as 
the supreme business of life, so that their aims, intentions 
and labours are God's; they are co-workers with Grod, or, in 
other words, Gkxi is working to secure his purpose with them 
and by them. Of such it jnay be said they have entered the 
secret place of God. They live the very life of Grod. Their 
impulses are identified with the impulses of God, their 
sympathies with the sympathies of God, their works with 
the works of Gbd, their achievements and triumphs with the 
adiiev^aients and triumphs of God. " They dicell in the 
secret place of. the most High/' 

Secondly : The attUiide. " He that dweUetJiJ* We need 
not detain you here. To dwell means a fixed, settled, habitual 
mode of life. It must be so with our conduct in reference 
to God's word, God's friendship, Grod's love, and God's 
purpose. We must dwell in them, live in them, abide in 
them. We must ask for no holiday, no leave of absence, 
there must be no departure. But this we shall neither wish 
nor desire. Of God's word we shall say, " Oh, how I love 
thy law, it is my meditation all the day !" ('oinmunion 
with God will be the richest, sweetest exercise of our souls. 
His love will be the source of our purest enjoyments, and His 
purpose the one business of life. 

Thirdly : Hoiv attained. How can we reach and take up 
our abode in this the very heart of Grod? Christ supplies 
the answer, ''I am the way, the truth, and the life ; no man 
Cometh unto the Father but by me." Let us look, then, at 
the four particulars in the hght of this gospel principle. 
(1.) It is through Christ that we reach and dwell in the 
secret place of God's word. Christ is the key to that word. 
Christ in the glory of his person — the depth of his humilia- 
tion — the agony of his sufferings — the sacrifice of his life, 
accomplishing the purpose of the Father, in the destructio 
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of 8m aad tiie redemption of our race. Bead in this light; 
contemplated in this mirror, examined by this key, and yon 
read and comprehend Grod's tmth in God's light. The Spirit 
of God, by iirhose agency and teaching God's word was 
written, is the spirit of Christ, catching the spirit of Christ ; 
God*3 book is a revelation, iwt a mt/stery, a revelation 
that conducts you straight to the heart of Grpd. (2.) It is 
through Christ that we reach and dwell in the secret place of 
Grod's communion. Christ, Christ's mediation, Christ's word, 
Christ's spirit is " the new and living way." There are some 
things upon which there can be no communion between God 
and our spirits. They are far up and above all finite com- 
prehension ; they must for ever remain hidden in the depths 
of the Divine mind. But the things of Christ are common 
to God and us ; we can talk about them, we have a common 
interest in them — it is by them that we have been brought 
together. They are a common ground upon which we can 
meet^ ^^ths mercy seat" where Grod can commune with us, the 
medium through which God can bless us, and through which 
we can receive and enjoy Grod's blessing. '^ The things of 
Christ," the thoughts and teachings, the temptations, the 
actions, the sufferings, and the death of Christ, are all 
subjects upon which there can be the closest and the most 
engrossing communion with God, upon which our thoughts 
can mingle with God's thoughts, in which our feelings can 
commingle with Grod's feelings. In Christ Grod and we are 
one. (3.) It is through Christ that we reach and dwell in 
the secret place of God's love. In the life and character of 
Christ, God the Father is revealed to us. We see that the 
love and regard and care and sympathy which the earthly 
parent fosters and displays are the rays, the throbbings, the 
breathings of the great Heavenly Parent That the highest^ 
noblest, the greatest thing we are ready to do for our children 
is but a dim reflection, a taint resemblance of what the 
Heavenly Father is ready to do for us. In the prompting 
motive, the sustaining power, and the ultimate design of 
Christ's earthly life of humiliation, suffering, temptation. 
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and sorrow, and which culminated in a death of shame, of 
obloquy, and of anguish, we are drawn into the full-orbed 
splendour of God's love. We see love, eternal, unconquer- 
able, sovereign love, devising tlio most extraordinary means 
(the incarnation of the Eternal Son), sustaining the most 
amazing sacrifice (the most cruel and ignominious death of 
that Son), and employing the most potent energy (the in- 
fluence of his Spirit) to save and to redeem guilty and rebel 
men. It is here that '' God cbmmendeth his love toward us.'' 
"** Christ, the life of Christ, but especially the death of Christ, 
is the heart of God laid open, that in it we may almost hear 
the unutterable throbbings of his love, and almost feel the 
rush of its mighty pulsations of mercy.- ' It is in Christ that 
we get at the secret of Grod's love. (4.) It is in Christ that 
we reach and dwell in the secret place of Grod's purpose. The 
redemption of men from the curse and power of sin by the 
bloodshedding of the cross — "the bringing of many sons 
unto glory," by that perfect obedience which braved death 
rather than yield, is the grand solution of God's providential 
government over our world. Dark and mysterious as it 
appears when viewed alone, when viewed in the light of that 
great design, it becomes luminous and clear. In its consum- 
mation every event will be absorbed ; every circumstance 
will find its goal, and every act its end. Christ — the 
triumph of Christ— the exaltation of Chiist— the eternal 
glorification of Christ with his people, is the one grand ulti- 
jnate purpose of God. The salvation of souls, the cleansing, 
purifying, elevating of souls from the guilt, the defilement, 
the pollution, and the death of sin, is the design upon which 
God's heart has been set from all eternity, the one object 
.towards which everything has been directed, which He has 
4jone. When, then, we comprehend the grand meaning of the 
cross, and so enter into the work and the ministry of Christ 
.as to become partakers of his thoughts and sufferings, we 
jreach and dwell in the secret place of Grod's purpose. 

II. The BL18BINO BNJOT£D. '^ Shall abide under the 
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sliadow of the Almighty." What intelligible and practical 
meaning can we attach to these words that will be of service 
to us in the conflict and labour of life 1 We shall illustrate 
the line of thought already pursued. We conceive these 
words to mean that he that attains to the position indicated 
ahall enjoy God's special protection, security, and serenity. 

First : We have indicated what it is to dwell in the secret 
place of God's word. In that position we get our minds 
furnished and filled with Ood^s thoughts about things — GocCa 
ideas concerning things — Qodts principles relating to things. 
With minds thus furnished and filled we are under their 
protection. The world's thoughts, and ideas, and principles 
of things may assail us, but they cannot do much with us ; 
wo know better ; we have received a higher education, our 
minds are fortified with God's thoughts, guarded with God's 
ideas, protected with God's principles. As we have said, we 
look at things from the same point of view as God. We have 
the secret of God, and that will enable us quickly to detect 
the fallacy, the error, and the evil that lie concealed in that 
which the world presents. The man of science is not to be 
imposed upon by the tricks, legerdemain, and deception that 
the thoughtless multitude gaze at, and receive with amaze- 
ment and simple credulity. He is under the protection and 
shadow of science. His knowledge of scientific laws enables 
him to detect at once the imposition and fraud. So wiUi the , 
man that dwells in the secret place of God's word ; he abides 
under its shadow and protection. And the higher and supe- 
rior and truer views of things which that word gives him 
enable him to detect and to refuse the- juggleries and decep- 
tions and irauds that are leading the multitude down the 
road to destruction and perdition. The words of God, the 
thoughts of God, keep out, repulse, and drive back the 
thoughts of the world and the falsehoods of sin. 

Secondly : We have indicated what it is to dwell in the 
secret place of God's communion. In that position we get 
our whole nature fired and animated with holy and heavenly 
impulses, sympathies, tastes, and dispositions. We get our 
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-whole natuie magnetised with the nature of God. With our 
whole oiature thus infused, fired, animated, and magnetised 
with the very impulses and inspirations of God's nature, we 
are under their protection. We are lifted into a higher 
sphere of life. The man of cultivated taste and mind can 
never be allured or imposed upon by the coarse, rude, sen- 
sual enjoyments and pleasures of the country clown. He is 
protected, and under the shadow of the higher and superior 
tastes, sensibilities, and influences of education. 80 with the 
man that dwells in the secret place of God's communion ; he 
is under the protection and shadow of God's presence and 
friendship, fortified and guarded with the very nature of • 
God. 

Thirdly : We have indicated what it is to dwell in the 
secret place of God's love. In that position we get our best, 
strongest^ and supreme affections impregnated and energised 
with the love of God. We live under its shadow and protec- 
tion. By its high and holy and potent influence we are pre- 
served from the love of low, base, temporal, inferior things. 
God holds our heart, and like a garrison fortified with sol- 
diers, so it is protected and defended because filled with the 
love of God. The love of God is a force superior far, 
mightier far, than any the world can ever command or 
muster. Against the heart protected and defended by the 
love of God, therefore, the love of tiie world can make no 
advance. 

Fourthly : We have indicated what it is to dwell in the 
secret place of God's purpose. In that position our energies, 
our sympathies, our interests, our intentions, and our pur- 
suits are all enlisted and engaged in co-operating with God 
in bringing about the desire of his heart and the great plea- 
sure of his will. In our labours and toils, our efforts and 
struggles to destroy sin and to establish holiness, whether it 
be in our own hearts, in the lives and conduct of our chil- 
dren, or in the spirit and practice of the world, we are under 
the protection and shadow of the most High, because we are 
identified with God's purpose. The same protection, there- 
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fore, whicli God extends over it He must extend orer us. 
To assail ns is to assail that which has the mighty energies 
of God engaged and employed for its protection and defence. 

We see, then, that the security and protection of him that 
dwells in the secret place of the most High is no arhitrary, 
contingent, uncertain sort of thing. It has all the certainty 
of fixed, positive, unfailing law. Let this, then, be our aim, 
our prayer, our one desire, to get into the secret of God — the 
secret of God's word — God's friendship— God's love and 
God's purpose, so as to get our minds filled with God's 
thoughts— our spirits animated with God's disposition, our 
hearts possessed with God's affections, and our souls filled 
with God's aims and Grod's purposes, and nothing can harm us. 
There is nothing that can separate us from the love of God 
in Christ Jesus, which we shall then have. Our mindiB will 
be " kept in perfect peace, because stayed on God." The Lord 
will be the strength of our life. 

Poplar. BENJAirm Prbbob. 



Subject: The Supernatural Unfolding, and Man under 
Delusion, 

"And when the disciples saw him walking on the sea, they were 
troubled, saying, It is a spirit ; and they cried out for fear." — ^Bfatt. 
xiv. 26. 

^wdfim of JiomUt^ tbe S^thm Hsnbrtb snb (#orts-^t0^. 

I. The alleged miracle. 

First : Look at its reality. And perhaps we shall best see 
this by considering what can be said against it. (l.) Some 
would have us believe that the whole thing is a conscious and 
deliberate fabrication. But, First — ^There is no conceivable 
motive to induce such an invention. The disciples knew 
that to magnify Jesus was to rouse against themselves either 
scorn or vengeance. Secrmdly — ^The character of the men 
is against the imputation. Whatever they were during 
the lifetime of Jesus, after the resurrection there was not one 
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of them that betrayed a spirit so mean and base as the sup- 
position involves. Thirdly — There are none of the marks of 
fabrication in the narrative. Yon canjiot help feeling that 
the man believed what he wrote, whether others believe it or 
not. (2.) Some would have us believe that the incident 
grew out of the disposition of the disciples to see their Lord 
a wonder-worker. But just the reverse was the case. On 
this occasion they never thought of Jesus coming to them, 
and when He did come they thought it was a spirit. If it is 
said that they were afterwards changed, let me ask, what 
can so well account for the change as the reality of th& 
miracles 1 (3.) Some would have us believe that we owe 
the miraculous part of the incident to the time that elapsed 
before the circumstance was recorded. But if anything in 
their lives was likely to be well remembered by the disciples,, 
and accurately related, was it not that night on the sea when 
every moment they expected would be their last f There is^ 
internal evidence that there was no confusion in the writer's 
mind. He sees the scene distinctly, and all the detail 
of it. Secondly : Look at its greatness. You cannot alloir 
the miracle without the confession that Jesus was more than 
man. 

IL The supposed apparition. 

First: Au acknowledgment of the existence of a spirit- 
-world is hero made, and the belief of the race in it is sug- 
gested. 

(1.) All the faiths of the world suggest it. Of all the^ 
roligioBs of the past and |he present, there is not one that 
does not assume a spirit-world. 

(2.) The greatest poets of the nations suggest it. Bead 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, &c., and a spirit- 
-world is hovering aipund you at once. Even some of the 
greatest sceptics have been unable to write poetry without 
bringing spirits upon the scene. 

(3.) The superstitions of peoples suggest it. See how the 
consciousness of a spirit- world came out in the Hebrew. So^ 
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Tank was the practice of raiaing the dead, &c, that a law was 
passed to pat it down. Both Greece and Borne weie oyerron 
with sorcerers, and the people accepted them, just, because 
they accepted a spirit-world. Travellers and missionaries 
have stories to tell of the superstitions of the people in rela- 
tion to spirits in all ports of the earth. Kot long ago, in the 
most enlightened nations in this world, people laid their 
hands upon a table and forthwith believed that spirits were 
hovering around them, and waiting to tell them both the age 
that their grandmother attained and the hour of her decease, 
and suchlike wonders. More recently, people went in their 
carriages and paid their guineas to hear spirits play the 
bai\jo, &C. But does all that outrage reason more than the 
philosophy that smiles at the belief in the existence of a 
spirit-world 1 

(4.) Personal experiences suggest it. You can all imagine 
yourselves in circumstances where you could not help feeling 
the presence of a spirit-world. You are a greater coward 
than you think* It is easy to laugh at ghost stones, &o,f 
at /the fireside. Suppose yourself alone at midnight in an old 
castle, in the depth of a gloomy forest, as you hearkened to 
the strange unearthly noises and explored the gloomy vaults 
from which they came, and thought of the ghastly work that 
had been wrought in the dungeons, &c., you would be more 
than flesh and blood if you did not assume the existence of a 
spirit-world. 

Secondly : We are here reminded that there is usually 
feai^ in the supposed presence of spirits. The disciples 
"were troubled." But why should there be fear 1 (1.) It 
will not do to say that it is because a disembodied spirit is a 
mystery ; for mystery is oft attractive. (2.) It will not do 
to say that fellowship with the spirit-world is unnaturaL 
Nothing ought surely to be more natural (3.) It will not 
do to say that the fear arises altogether from a misconception 
of the relation we sustain to the spirit- world. That accounts 
for it in part only. True, it is a misconception about an 
eclipse of the sun, a comet, &c., that fills men with terror 
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on first beholdmg. Bat why, under such circomstancss, do 
men fancy that wrath is meant towards them 1 Just because 
there is a sense of guilt; and that explains fear in connection 
with the spirit-world. 

III. The unrecognised Saviour. 

It was Jesus whom they took to be a spirit. How often 
we make the same mistake I 

First : What is chastisement 1 We take it for the spirit 
of retribution, &c. And how distressful is the thought ! 
Brethren, it is Jesus coming on the wild waves to save us 
from an awful danger. For "whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth," &c. 

. Secondly : What is Death ? We think sometimes that 
it is a hard relentless spirit that comes to tear us from all we 
love ; sometimes that it is a spirit of destruction that comes 
to annihilate. How awful are such thoughts 1 Brethren, it is 
Jesus coming to save us from sin and sorrow, &c. What 
means this, " Watch and pray, for in such an hour," &c. ; 
and this, " I will come again, and receive you," &c. ; and 
this, " Behold, I have the keys of Hades and Death," &c. 

Prestou. H. J. Martyn. 



Cl^mkm^s fag a §r0atr-§xbkmait. 

(No. IL) 
Subject : Bible Nurses, 

€HRISTIANITY has suffered much more from the kisses 
than from the blows of its enemies ; but, most of all, 
has it suffered from the timid or injudicious and overweening 
kindness of its friends. The Bible is well able to go without 
crutches, and yet how many simple Christians are never 
satisfied unless they can prop it up without reference to the 
soundness of their facts or the reasonableness and con- 

VOL. X3C. M 
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sistency of their conclusions. Not only is ota wathinmi 
English veision reoeived, as we say commercially, '^ with 
adl faults/' by a large portion of its readers, but with all the 
hereditary and educational prejudices of our childhood! Even 
the advanced author of one of the notorious *' Essays and 
Beviews '' has gone with the stream in assuming that the 
tower of Babel was built to enable our forefathers to get 
beyond the reach of a second deluge. We do not instance 
this because we believe the motive to have been a Mendly 
one towards Inspiration, but simply to show how deeply- 
seated is the bias towards these traditionary riders on the 
Bible-text 

To give another illustration. Every old-fSashioned reader 
of the Bible, as a matter of course, takes the field on behalf 
of the XJnicom — ^mane, tail, tassel, collar, gold chain, and all 
— just as he is traditionally represented in the royal arms ; 
though, so lately as old John Lydgate's time, that cseatuze 
was described as an ^ antelope." And why ? Simply 
because it is supposed — and only supposed — ^that the Scrip-* 
tures describe such an animal ; and, therefore, with a love as 
tender as that which a mother feels for her idiot or in- 
formed offspring do these Bible-nurses watch over its very 
mistranslations and glosses, lest the sacred text, which is 
altogether guiltless, should suffer from the unbelieving raillery 
of its foes. Thus Swan, in his "Speculum Mundi," — a 
work now out of date, but formerly a text-book at Cam- 
bridge—contends not only for the existence of this one- 
homed anomaly, but tells us, moreover, that the horn is a 
"very rich one" — "excellent and of surpassing power," — 
and possesses the singular virtue of expelling poison from the 
water which the creature is about to drink. We have even 
in our own day many authors who go softly in the wake of 
these ancestral prejudices, telling us virtually to beware of 
facts lest they should cross the creed of our babyhood, and 
compel our belief before it has been scrutinized through 
our grandmother's spectacles. "A solemn prayerful study 
of geology," says a writer of this school, "cannot be wrong; 
but great watchfulness and caution are required." Let na 
improve the hint. A glance at the midnight heavens cannot 
be wrong, provided you see there no heterodox planet — no 
infidel group of stars. 

To return, however. To stake the credibility of the Bible 
on the orthodoxy of the unicorn would be not only dan- 
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-geroos but perfectly gratuitous. Let the careful reader con- 
sult every text iu which the animal is mentioned, and 
rejecting the italics of our version, he will find that none of 
ti^m refer to a beast with only one horn. True it is, that 
in our Latin and Greek translations (which are no more 
ini^ired than the English) a creature, popularly called by a 
'flame signifying " one-horn," is referred to ; but the name 
may have been given with as little reason as thiit which in 
the present day designates a poor beetle a '^ death-watch," 
4m unoffending bird the " goat-sucker," or the " water^wagtail 
bold," a " dish-washer." 

Men, otherwise truly great and fully abreast of the age, too 
often share this weakness, and fell into the error of over- 
earefolness for Grod's truth. Dipping into Dr. Ealeigh*s dis- 
cursive homilies on Jonah, we were surprised to find a mind 
like his gratefully accepting, with reference to the ^^ great 
fish," such evidence as that of the huge fossQ teeth found in 
*he Mediterranean. *' If," says he, '* Grod could speak to the 
fish, we can thank it, and turn our thanks into the form of 
kindness to all cteatures. The creature is dead and gone. 
Perha/ps some of Us teeth may he among those fossil teeth 
which ho/oe been found in great rmmhers on the shores of Malta 
emd Sicily, and which are allowed by naturalists to belong to 
a larger race of fishes than the existing ones !^' 

We should hardly have expected so retrograde an allusion 
in the present day. Old John Eay, in his " Dissolution of 
the World," might press these glossopetrce into his service 
two centuries ago as proofs of the Deluge, but the reference 
eeems unworthy of thie advanced philosophy of the day, espe- 
cially as no petrified or fossilized remains belong to a period 
80 recent, by many ages, as that of the prophet of Nineveh ; 
or could be referred to any existences of the post-diluvian, or 
. -eyen the post- Adamite period. The allusion is therefore 
injudicious, as betraying an uneasy hankering after a ^* larger 
race of fishes than the existing ones," and thus laying open a 
weak side to the adversary. Palaeontology had no more to 
4o with Jonah's time than blue-skinned Britons and Druidic 
lites have to do with ours ; and what a fearful leverage it 
gives the sceptie, to plead in apology for a Scripture fact, a 
^onjectuite that falls to pieces when looked at from a geolo- 
gical stand-point. 

But this, by the way only. We might refer to many 
books, which, written with the best intention, seem to us very 

h2 
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likely seriously to compromise the originality or dignity of 
Scripture truth. Let us select as a type, "Stones Crying 
Out" — an appeal to the written rocks of Sinai, in confirma- 
tion of the story of Israel's wanderings in the wilderness. 
This work is an " improvement," in the pulpit-sense, of the 
facts and deductions very modestly and feirly stated in the 
Eev. Chaiies Forster's ''One Primeval language.'* The 
variety of opinions entertained by men of great learning and 
research as to the antiq^uity and value of these inscriptions^ 
would, of itself, be almost suJfficient to render any reference 
to them, as authorities, undesirable, as we are not likely to 
settle a question of fact by showing how widely dissentient 
are the opinions of the best informed upon the subject. Our 
work pr(5ceeds upon the basis that these " written rocks " 
were engraved by, or bear a cotemporary reference to, the 
Israelites during their long wanderings in the wilderness. 
But to this theory there are so many and such grave objections, 
that it seems most unsafe to base, on it any conclusions that 
may jeopardize the credibility of the inspired record, by 
shifting the onus of proof to memorials of such doubtful 
origin and antiquity. 

Our objections to this interpretation of the "written rocks" 
are so many and so grave, that we cannot but think those 
who adopt it are doing ill service to the cause of Eevelation, 
which has not only no need of such helps, but is far better 
without them. They are briefly these — 

First : We only Tcnoio them to be as old as the sixth 
century of the Christian era. 

Second : Though some of the characters have a faint 
resemblance to the Hebrew, the langvage is almost uniformly 
Arabic. 

Third : The type and key of these characters are found in 
the famous Eosetta stone, which dates twelve centuries later 
than the period at which it is assumed that they were 
written. 

Fourth : A still more serious objection to this hypothesis is 
suggested by the tenor of the inscriptions themselves. Is it 
at all likely that the wandering Israelites would thus record 
their own shame with " an iron pen in the rock for ever," and 
describe themselves as "kicking," "reviling," "slothful," 
"muttering,'* "biting," "railing," "cursing," "vociferous 
lebels," according to Mr. Forster's interpretation. 

Fifth: And as certainly would their pious leader, and his 
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associates in office, have recoiled with horror from the idea of 
-scravvliag carelessly, again aad again, upon the face of the 
savage rock, the ineffable, incommiinicable name of Jehovah, 
>so frequently occurring, according to the reading approved of 
by our Bible-nurses. 

This last difficulty seems absolutely insurmountable ; but 
whether we have made out our case or not, we trust enough 
has been said to show the expediency of letting well alone 
. ^nd allowing the Bible to take care of itself. 



§xHkaI €xxiuuxa. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. — ^BMENDATIVE RENDERINGS. 

Chapter xx; 1. — ^And after the uproar was over, Paul, 
having called to [him] the disciples and taken leave [of them] 
went out to go in Macedonia. 

2. And having gone through those parts, and exhorted 
them with much speech, he came into Hdlad, 

3. And when he had been there three months, a plot of 
the Jews coining up against him as he was about to set sail 
into Syria, he tJwught it best to return through Macedonia. 

4. And there folloioed toith him as far as Asia, Sopater, 
son of Pyrrhus, a Berean, and of Thessalonians, Aristarchus, 
-and Secundus ; and Gaius, a Derbean, and Timothy, and the 
Asiatics, Tychicus, and Trophimus. 

5. These going before, awaited us in Troad, 

6. And we sailed away from Philippi, after the days of 
ihe unleavened, and came to them into Troad within five 
days, where we tarri^for seven days. 

7. And on the first day of the week, when we were 
assembled to break bread, Paul reasoned with them, about 
to depart on the morrow, and extended the speech until 
midnight. 

8. And there were many lamps -in the upper-chamber 
where we were assembled. , 
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9. And a certain youth hy name Entychus, sitting upon fJie- 
window, being borne doion in a deep sleep, Paul reasoning 
long while, having been borne dovm by the sleep, feU down 
from the third story, and was taken up dead. 

10. But Paul going down fell upon him, and embracing 
[him] said, Make no wall, for his soul is in him. 

11. And having gone up again and broke and fasted th& 
bread, and harangued onuch until daton, thus he went ourf. 

12. And they brought the boy alive, and were comforted 
not a little. 

13. And we (emphatic) going before to the ship, set sail /or 
Assos, thence being about to take up Paul, for so he had 
ordered, being about himself to foot it, 

14. And when he feU in with us at Assos, taking him up^ 
we came to Mitylene. 

15. And having sailed from thence, on the following day 
we came down over against Chios ; and the other day we 
reached Samos ; and having abode at Trogyllium, the next 
[day] we came to Miletus. 

16. For Tavl h&d judged to sail by (that is, to pass)- 
Ephesus, that it might. not happen to him to spend time in. 
Asia ; for he hasted, if it were possible for him, at the day 
of Pentecost, to come to Jerusalem. 

17. But from Miletus sending to Ephesus, he called /ar the 
elders of the Church. 

18. And when they were come besidehim, he said fo them. 
Ye (emphatic) understand from the first day that I came into 
Asia, in what way 1 was with you all the time, 

19. Serving the Lord with all lowUmindedness, and tears^ 
and temptations, which befel me through the plots of tbo , 
Jews : 

20. How I did keep back nothing of what was useful, so as 
not to announce to you, and to teach you in public, and m 
houses, 

21. Earnestly witnessing both to Jews and Hellenes ik^ 
repentance toward Grod, and the faith toward our Lord 
Jesus. 
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22. And now behoW I (emphatic), bound in the spirit, 
am going to Jerusalem, not knowing wJmt shall meet me 
tiiere. 

23. Except that the Holy Ghost earnestly witnesseth city 
by city, saying that bonds and tribulations are awaiting me-. 

24. But I make account of nothing, neither hold my soul 
80 precious to myself, as the perfecting of my course, and the 
ministry which I received from the Lord Jesus, earnestly to 
witness the Gospel of the grace of God. 

25. And now behold I (emphatic) know that ye shall see 
my face no more, all among whom I went about preaching 
the kingdom. 

26. Wherefore 1 ^protest to you this day, that I (emphatic) 
[am] pure from the blood of all. 

"^ 27. For I did not keep back from announcing to you all 
the counsel of God. 

28. Take heed then to yourselves and to all the flock, in 
"^diich the Holy Ghost has set you [ris'] overseers, to sJiepherd 
the Church of the Lord which He gained wiih his own 
blood. 

29. For I (emphatic) know this, that there shall come 
after my departure fierce wolves in upon you, not sparing the 
flock. 

30. And of yourselves shall arise men [o^^s] speaking 
perverse [things] to draw away the disciples after them. 

31. Wherefore watch, remembering that three years, night 
and day, I ceased not with tears admonishing every one. 

32. And for the present I commend you to God and to the 
word of his grace, Able to build [you] up and to give an 
inheritance among all tha sanctifled. 

33. No one^s silver or gold or clothing I desired. 

34. Yourselves know that to my needs, and to them that 
were with me, these hands ministered all, 

35. I gave you to understand that thus toiling it behoves to 
take part with the weak, and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, l^at He said. It is blessed to give rather than to 
take. 
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36. And hcmiig said these things, bending his knees, he 
prayed with all of them. 

37. And much weeping was done by all; and falling on 
the neck of Paul, t?iey kissed him ; 

38. Sorrowing most for the word which he had said, that 
no more should tbey his face behold. And they accompanied 
him to the ship. 
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NATUBB SEEYINQ CHBIS- 

TIANITT. 
"And the earth, helped the 
woman." — Eev. xii. 16. 

By common consent "the Wo- 
man" here means redeemed hu- 
manity, or the children of God 
collectively; in other words, 
what is called, the Church. 
Without attempting any 
minute interpretation of this 
highly figurative chapter, one 
thing is clear, that this " wo- 
man" — ^redeemedhumanity — 
is the great wonder of human 
history, (1) Her appearance 
and position are " wonderful." 
" Clothed with the sun, the 
moon under her feet, upon 
her head the twelve stars." (2) 
Her progeny is " wonderful." 
"And she brought forth a 
man-child who was to rule all 
nations with a rod of iron." 
Christ is at once, paradoxical 
as it may seem, the parent and 
the child of redeemed hu- 
manity, " he was horn of the 



seed of David," &c. (3) Her 
ardagonist is " wonderful." 
"And there appeared another 
wonder in heaven; and be- 
hold agreatred dragon, having 
seven heads, and ten horns, 
and seven crowns upon his 
heads." The devil is the 
great enemy of redeemed hu- 
manity, and the description 
here given of him indicates 
that he is a being of stupen- 
dous force and mdice. (4) Her 
influence is "wonderful." Su- 
pernatural beings engage in 
fierce conflict on her account. 
There was war in heaven* 
"Michael and his angels 
Ibught against the dragon," 

But we must come to the 
text^ the subject of which I 
shall take to be nature serving 
ChristiarUty, **The earth'' — 
nature — "helped the woman" 
— embodied Christianity. 
Nature helps Christianity in 
various ways. 
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I. Br ITS GRAND REVELA- 
TIONS. K at lire reveals all the 
grand subjects that constitute 
the very foundation of bible 
discoveries. First: There is 
God, All nature proclaims 
not only his existence, but his 
person^ty, unity, spiritu- 
ality, wisdom, goodness, 
power. Secondly : There 'is 
law. Every part is under the 
rigorous reign of law. Any 
infraction of nature's laws 
carries penalties. Thirdly: 
There is medlatimi. The 
principle of mediation runs 
through all nature. One 
element, one agent, one being 
everywhere serving another. 
Fourthly: There ts respon- 
sibility. In the human world 
men are everywhere recog- 
nised as responsible ; men 
everywhere feel their respon- 
sibility. Fifthly: Tliere is 
mystery. There is a haze of 
mystery over all nature. 
Every part has arcanas, which 
no intellect can penetrate. 
The whole universe seems to 
• jdoat on the dark sea of 
mystery. 

Now, all these subjects 
which we find in nature we 
£ind also in the Bible. Hence 
nature comes to illustrate the 
meaning of the Bible, and 
confirm its truth. It is a 
grand Parable, Hence the 
earth helps the woman. 

Nature helps Christianity, 

IL Bt its moral impres- 
sions. Nature is suited to 



make impressions upon the 
heart corresponding exactly 
with those which Christianity 
essays to produce. First: 
Sense of dependence. How 
infinitely little man feels 
beside the great hills, con- 
fronting the ocean billow, and 
under thfe awful stars. Amidst 
the majesty of nature's ap- 
pearances, he feels himself to 
be nothing, and less than 
nothing. He feels borne 
along as a straw upon the 
resistless flood of destiny. 
Secondly: Reverence, How 
great docs God appear in 
nature, in the minute as well 
as the vast. An undevout 
astronomer is mad ; there is 
a spirit in nature that seems 
to say to every thoughtful 
soul, "Take thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place on 
which thou standest is holy 
ground." Thirdly : Contri- 
tion, "The streams of divine 
goodness seem to well up from 
every blade, flow down in 
every ray, beat in every wave 
of air, and are vocal with 
reproof to guilty man for his 
ingratitude and disobedience 
towards his Maker. Fourthly: 
Worship, In reason's ear a 
thousand voices speak to 
man : " Make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord, sing forth the 
honour of his name, make 
his praise glorious." 

Now these are just the im- 
pressions that the Gospel 
aims to produce. And thus 
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nature serves Christianity by 
endeavouring to produce the 
same spiritual results; and 
in this way again the earth 
helps the woman. Nature 
serves Christianity, 

III. By its multiplied in- 
ventions. Men, by studying 
nature, and employing its 
laws, elements, and farces, for 
their intellectual and tem- 
poral uses, have attained those 
arts which are highly con- 
ducive to the advancement of 
Christianity. 

First : There is merchan- 
dise. Trade brings the re- 
motest nations together in a 
common interest. The means 
for exporting commodities are 
available for exporting the 
Word of God. 

Secondly: There is the 
jyress. The press is an in- 
vention of nature; and an 
invention which is admirably 
suited to advance Christianity. 
It has already borne the 
Gospel to the most distant 
parts of the earth. 

Thirdly : There is painting. 
The art by which man trans- 
fers the forms of nature, and 
embodies his own concep- 
tions of beauty on the can- 
vas. By this noble art the 
scenes and characters of the 
Bible, and even our blessed 
Lord himself, are brought 
with a vivid reality imder 
the notice of men. 

Fourthly : There is music. 
The magic art vrhich catches 



the floating sounds of nature^ 
and weaves them into strains 
of melody that stir the 
deepest feelings of the soul. 
Never does truth come 
with such strange majesty 
to the heart as when it 
comes floating on the wave 
of melody. 

Fifthly : There is govern- 
ment Government is of the 
earth, earthly, but it help?- 
Chrisjianity. The Roman 
Government in the first agea 
did it good service, and all 
civil governments that keep 
to their true province, serve it 
now. 



THE hope of the GOOD IN 
SORROW. 

« My soul waitetli for the Lord 
more than they that watch for 
the momiug: I say more than, 
they that watch for the morning.*' 
— Psa. cxxx. 6. 

The writer of this Psalm wa» 
in some great sorrow. " Out 
of the depths have I cried 
unto thee, Lord." Thus he 
begins : " Deep waters are 
symbols of great sorrows. Save 
me, God, for the waters 
have come in unto my soul.* 
Again, "All thy waves and 
thy billows have gone over 
me." Figurative languj^e 
this, powerfully Expressing 
the condition of a soul over* 
whelmed in sorrow. Thougk 
we know not either the pre- 
cise nature or cause of hia 
great sorrow, it is intereslmg 
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to know that amidst the rush- 
ing and the roaring of the 
billows his anchor ai hope 
held on — "My soul waiteth 
for the Lord." 

L The object op his hope 
IN HIS SORROW — '* I wait for 
the Lord7' This implies two 
things — First r A ' belief that 
ills Lord would appear for 
Mm, He had no doubt of his 
Lord manifesting Himself in 
time. He seemed as if He was 
hidden from him now. The 
clouds of his sorrow con- 
cealed him, as the mists of 
the earth conceal the sun, hut 
he knew that He would come, 
and he waited. It implied— 
Secondly: A helief that at 
Ms appearance he should have 
relief. He would not wait if 
he felt there would come no 
deliverance, still less if he 
felt that his sorrows would be 
aggravated by the event. God 
will come to deliver his peo- 
ple out of their sorrows. Job 
said, in the midst of his an- 
guish, <* I know that my Ee- 
deemer liveth," &c. 

n. The ground of his 
HOPE in his sorrow. On 
what was his hope grounded 1 
In his word, " In his word 
do I hope." First : Bis word 
promises deliverance to the 
g^od in sorrow. "For a 
small moment have I for- 
saken thee. In a little 
wrath hid I my face fijom 
thee for a moment, but with 
everlasting kindness will I 



have mercy upon, thee. 
Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.*' Secondly : B.i» 
word is infallibly irue^ 
What He has promised must 
be fulfilled. The strength 
of Israel will not lie nor 
repent, for He is not a man 
that He should repent* 
" Heaven and earth shall 
pass away," &c. 

HI. The earnestness op 
HIS hope in his sorrow. His 
hope is an earnest thing. 
"My soul waiteth for the 
Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning. I 
say more than they that 
watch for the morning." 
This earnestness implies— 
First : The intensity of hi» 
distress. His soul is in the 
midnight of sadness, and he 
looks with stronger solicitude 
for relief than they that watch 
for the morning. Some un^ 
derstand the reference here 
to mean the watchman of the 
temple, who waited for the 
first break of day that the 
morning sacrifice might bo 
offered. Others understand 
the reference to mean the 
watchman of the city, whose 
term of trying labour expired 
when the morning broke. 
Both are but conjectures, for 
in a suffering world there are 
thousands every night who 
watch earnestly for the morn- 
ing. The man tossed on the 
bed of agony watches for 
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the moming 5 the prisoner 
in his cell watches for the 
moming, the mariner in 
the storm watches for the 
moming; the general who 
has to decide on the com- 
ing day the destiny of his 
campaign, watches for the 
moming. N^one, however, 
watch more anxiously for the 
morning than the soul in an- 
guish watches for its God. 

Secondly : The certainty 
of hie ddiverance. Unless 
he was certain that deliver- 
ance would come he would 
not wait anxiously for it. 
Waiting implies a belief in 
certainty. He was as certain 
that it would come as that 
the moming would come. 
However dark and long the 
night, the moming will 
dawn. The night always 
appears long to t£e sufferer ; 
still the moming comes at 
last The sun comes mount- 
ing the steeps of heaven, 
chasing the darkness away, 
brightening the landscape, 
and pouring gladness into 
the world. Even so deli- 
verance wiU come to the 
good. 

My tried brothers, it is 
night with thee, night in the 
tempest, dark waves are 
rolling over thy spirit The 
43ky is starless and the ele- 
ments are tumultuous; still 
the great sun is travelling 
his majestic rounds. He 
will soon appear on the 



horizon of thy being, dis- 
pel the darkness, still the 
tumult, and gladden the . 
whole universe of thy being. 



TBUST IN THE LORD, THB CON- 
DITION OP STABILITY AND 
SAFETY. 

<< They that trust in the Lord 
shall be as moimt Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth. 
for ever. As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people 
from henceforth, even for ever." 
— ^Psa. cxxv. 1, 2. 

Trusting is a necessity of 
human nature; men every- 
where are trusting. Some 
trust in one thing and some 
in another. " Some trust in 
horses, some in chariots," &c. 
Tmsting determines Tnan's 
condition. He that trusts in 
the frail, the imperfect, the 
uncertain, the insufficient, 
the dying, must be in 
constant anxiety, irritation, 
and distress. There is One, 
and ofdy One true and 
sufficent object of human 
trust, and that is ^' tlve 
LordJ* 

I. Trust in the Lord is 

THE CONDITION OF MORAL 

STABILITY, " They that trust 
in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion which cannot 
be moved," &c. How firmly 
stands mountain Zion; the 
storms of a thousand ages 
leave it unmoved. Its im- 
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mo^ableness is here used 
as an emblem of the moral 
fixation of that soul that 
trusts in " the Lord." 

First : Such a soul is firm 
in its love. The soul that 
has fixed its affections upon 
infinite goodness feels such 
perfect satisfaction aud such 
mighty charms that nothing 
can tempt it away. It is 
rooted and grounded in love. 
It says, " Whom have I in 
heaven but thee," &c. 

Secondly: Such a soul is 
firm in its faith. It believes 
not in mere propositions, but 
in the substance of all truth 
— God; and it cannot be 
tossed about with ©very wind 
of doctrine. Thirdly : Such 
a soul is firm in its purpose. 
Its purpose is to do the will 
of God Nothing will turn it 
from this ; everythingit subor- 
dinates to this. This is its 
firmness — its immovability 
— ^nothing can turn it from 
its course. It is steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord. A 
God-trusting soul is no reed 
to be shaken by the wind — 
no cloud to be tossed by the 
• tempest. Moses, Elijah, 
Daniel, John the Baptist, 
and ifaul, are noble exam- 
ples of this moral firmness. 
You could sooner move 
Mount Zion than move those 
men from their love, their 
faith, or their purpose, 
n. Trust in the Loed is 



THE CONDITION OP DIVINE 

SECURITY. "As the mountains 
are now about Jerusalem so 
the Lord is round about his 
people." Jerusalem was not 
only built upon mountains, 
and therefore firm, but sur- 
rounded by them, and there- 
fore protected. *' All around," 
says Dr. Eobinson in hi» 
"Biblical Kesearches in Pa- 
lestine," "are higher hills: 
on the east, the Mount of 
Olives ; on the south, the 
Hill of Evil Counsel, so 
called, rising directly from 
the Vale of Hinnom; on 
the west the ground rises 
gently to the borders of 
the great road; while on 
the north a bend of the 
ridge, connected with tho 
Mount of Olives, bounds the 
prospect at the distance of 
more than a mile." Such, 
then, was the natural strength 
of Jerusalem. By the best 
judges she was considered 
impregnable; and the mili- 
tary opinion of Titus, when 
the Eoman legions destroyed 
tower and temple, was her 
unconscious echo of tiie 
touching language of Jere- 
miah. 

How often mountains pro- 
tected nations! The free 
winds that sweep the sum- 
mits, and thunder at the 
sides, seem to inspire the 
people with an invincible love 
of freedom. Tyrants have 
often been crushed with thun- 
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derbolts of those who dwelt 
amongst the f&stnesses of 
locky heights. And moun- 
tains, too, have often proved 
the asylums of freedom. 

■••Of old sat Freedom on the 

heights ; 
1^6 thunders breaking at her 

feet 
Above her shook the starry lights ; 
Beneath she hears the torrents 

meet" 

But no mountains have 
guarded a people as God 
guards those who trust in 
him. The Eternal God is a 
refuge, and underneath are the 
■** everlasting arms." He " is 
a fire round about" them^ and 
their " glory in the midst" of 
them. 

Let us trust in Him, then, 
that liveth for ever — trust in 
Him will make us calm in 
trial, invincible in duty; and 
«afe amidst the rage of hell, 
the agonies of death, and the 
convulsions of the last day. 
"God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help 
in trouble," &c. 



OHRIST FORECASTING HIS 
DEATH AND DESTINY. 

"Then said Jesus unto them, 
When ye have lifted up the Son 
of man, then shall ye know that 
I am he." — John viii. 28. 

I. This LANGUAGE REVEALS 
SUBLIME HEROISM OF SOUL IN 
THE PROSPECT OP A TERRIBLE 

DgATH. "When ye have lifted 
up the Son of Man." The 



*'Hffcing up" here evidentljf^ 
refers to his crucifixion. On 
another occasion the Savio^ 
spoke of his death in a isimi^ 
kr way---" If I he lifted up," 
&C. His death hy crucifixioii 
was, First : The culmination 
qfhttmanwiekedness. Human 
wickedness could not reach a 
higher point than the putting 
to death the Son of God. 
Second : The culminati<m of 
human suffering. The cmci-' 
fixion involvisd ignominy, 
insultj cruelty, torture. Yet 
how calmly Christ speaks o^ 
this terrible death. "He efi- 
dured the cross, despising th^ 
shame." 
IL This langua<jb ex-^ 

PRESSES UNSHAKEN FAITH Hf 
THB TRIUMPH OP HIS CAUSE. ' 

"Ye shall know that I am 
he." First : He was not dis^^ 
couraged hy apparent falhvm^ 
To the world, his life, ending 
in crucifixion, would appear 
a stupendous Mlure. To him, 
however, it was a successi- 
His death was a seed falling 
into the earth. Second: 
He did not despair ofmccri^ 
imprmdhUMy, He believed 
that there would come a 
reaction in men's mitida 
concerning Him; that when 
He was gone they wouM- 
begin to think, recognim, 
and give Him credit for ex- 
cellences which they could 
not see when He was among" 
them. Thirdly : He was mi: 
dotibtfud of idtimate success. 
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13e saw the day of Pentecost ; 
^w tlie results of apostolic 
labours; witnessed the tri- 
umph of His truth through all 
ffu])sequent ages ; at last saw 
his character moulding the 
lace to his ovm ideal. 

IIX This language im- 

PL£ES A PMNCEPLB OF CONDUCT 
COMMON IN ALL HISTORY. The 

principle is this: Goodnsss 
disregarded when livingy 
<md appreciated wlwrk gone. 
"We see this principle 
sometimes in the family. 
Members of a family may 
I^ye together for years, and 
through the infirmity <^ 
tempers, the clashing of 
taste, and th& collision of 
opinion, excellences may be 
entirely overlooked. One 
^ies, the father, mother, 
broker, sister, and then 
attributes of goodness come 
up to the memory of 
1^0 survivors that never 
af^mared before. We see it 
ia the State. Public men 
devoted to the common good, 
ajod loyal to conscience, so 
<dash with popular opinions 
31^ prejudices, that they are 
regarded with odium, and de- 
nounced with bitterness — 
they die and then their 
virtues emerge and fill 
the social atmosphere with 
fragrance — Burke, Hume, 
Cobden are amongst the 
^ many illustrations of this. 
We see it in tJie CJiurcJi, A 
minister labours for years 



amongst a people. He may 
be too thoughtful to be appre- 
ciated by the thoughtless ; 
too honest to bow to current 
prejudices ; so that, during 
his life, his la'bours pass 
imacknowledged and unre- 
quited. He dies. His memoir 
is written ; his discourses 
are printed ; he has a moral 
epiphany. It was so with 
Arnold, of Rugby ; and Ro- 
bertson, of Brighton. 



TH* NATURAL AND SUPER- 
NATURAL. 

** The sword of the Lord, and 
of Gideon." — Judges vii. 20. 

The context — We shall no- 
tice. 

I. Some of ,thh events in 

WHICH WE BEHOLD THB CO- 
OPERATION OP THE NATURAL 
AND SUPERNATURAL. 

First: In Providence. God 
works in providence only 
what man cannot. Man does 
what he can — ^but God does 
all that is beyond natural 
power. 

Secondly: In conversion. 
All who would be saved must 
co-operate with the influence 
of the Divine Spirit. " Draw 
me." This is the work of 
Gk)d. "We will run after 
thee." This is the work of 
man. 

Thirdly: In the sustenance 
of a religious life. 

Fourthly : In thepropagor 
tion of the Gospel. 
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IT. That the co-opera- 

NION OP THE natural AND SU- 
PERNATURAL IS NECESSARY TO 
ENSURE SUCCESS. 

Eirst : This is the crnty \oay 
success might he expected. 

Secondly : The only way in 
which siiccess is possible. 

Thirdly : The co - opera- 
tion of the natural and 



supernatural malces success 
certain, 

III. Practical LtissoNS. 

First: We should endea- 
vour to form a true estimate 
of ourselves. We can do a 
little, but cannot do all. 

Secondly: Learn to ac- 
knowledge the Lord in every 
success, D. Lewis., 



(No. m. 

Subject: Water, 

"But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; 
hut the water that I shall give him shall he in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life."— John iv. 14. 

At some future period we may study more fully and generally the 
analogies of water : but, in this note I purpose to notice those which 
specially illustrate these words of Jesus. It is not necessary for us to 
suppose that the woman of Samaria, or the disciples of Jesus, or the 
philosophers of his time, could appreciate the beautiful shades of 
meaning which an extensive examination of Nature casts upon our 
Lord's words. It is pleasing, however, to know that all the analogieB 
which modem researches have discovered between water and religion 
were known to Him who spoke of his hlessed influence on men'a 
hearts as that of water. We are not saying more than we are war- 
ranted to say, when we suppose that our Lord had in his mind all the 
analogies which may ever be discovered. Notice — 

I. The blessings op hbligion in thbir physical type — " watbe." 
iLhQjloiv of water is often spoken of as representing the spread of the 
Gospel (Isa. xxxv. 6, 7 ; xliii. 19, 20). The influence of water on ve- 
getation is used to illustrate the power of religion on human life 
(Psa. i. 3 ; Jer. xvii. 8). The pleasant quietude of a pool of water re- 
presents the repose of soul which faith in God affords (Psa. xxiii. 2). 
The quickening energy of water is a type of the vivifying powOT of^ 
God's Spirit (Ezek. xxxvi. 25). 

1. As there can be no physical life where there is no wcUer, so there eon 
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he no moral life where there is no religion. Botli vegetable and animal 
life are absolutely dependent upon water. The reeds by the flowing 
river, the algae in the sea, the snow-plant whose home is among the 
tiny crystals of the snowflake, the grey lichen on the rook whose brow 
is often beaten by tempest and scorched by the heat of the sun, as 
well as the clover in the meadow, the violet in the shade, and the oak 
and cedar in the forest— in fact all — ^live by water. The influence of 
this discovery on a heathen mind was strange. Thales, the sage of 
Miletus, found water in the sea which washed the skirts of Greece 
giving life to fish, porifers, and corals. He found water on the Par- 
nassus, supplying the rustic poet with the inspiration of his song. 
Life and beauty followed in the track of water, and death and desola- 
tion reigned where water was not found. The Grecian sage was so 
surprised with ttiis discovery that he came to the conclusion that 
water was God— was the origin of all things — ij dpxh* 

But apart from the influence of water as solvent of the inorganic 
food of plants, and the organic nutriment of animals, and as the general 
conveyer of all building material to the living frame, the discoveries of 
the last few years have shown that water as an obstacle to terrestrial 
radiation saves our world daily from universal death. Warm objects cool 
sooner in dry than in damp air, because the heat rays are reflected 
back to the object by every drop of floating vapour in the latter. If 
all the moistm-e in the atmosphere were precipitated at the moment of 
sunset, the air, being free from vapour, would allow the heat absorbed 
by the earth during the day to fly off to space, and, before sunrise, the 
whole hemisphere would become so cold as to be fatal to every form 
of life. The sun, which set upon a world of life and beauty, would 
rise upon one mighty grave. 

The idea of the illustration then is this, — ^that in every way, true 
life of soul depends upon those powers Vhich reach the human heart 
from the life and death of Jesus. 

2. As there can be no physical cleanliness without water, so there can 
be no moral purity apart from Christ, Notice — 

n. The BLBSsmos of the gospbl ik thbib condition of profit. 
** Whosoever drinheth of the Water," God's mercy is for all, and for 
all on condition, and for all on the same condition — ^personal appropri- 
ation, "Drinketh." Notice — 

III. The blessings of the gospel in the medium op theii^ 
COMMUNICATION. " That I shall give him,** Bearing in mind the 
simile used by our Lord to represeni spiritual energies, we naturally 
inquire — ^who or what gives us water ? remembering that, that which 
is, to us, the cause of water, is a type of Christ, the cause of spiritual 
life. 

We are indebted to the sun for all water— aU water fit for use. 
VOL. XX. N 
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The sun lifts up the water from the sea in the form of vapour, and, by 
its unequal heat on different sections and divisions of the air, causes 
the vapour to descend in the form of rain and dew. All our rills and* 
rivulets, lakes and rivers, owe their origin to this. The sun takes the 
impure compound of the sea, and, having passed it through its own< 
laboratory in high heaven — the air — ^it gives it pure, and beautiful, and 
fit for use in the form of rain, &c. Our Lord is such to all the powers' 
of the spirit's life. All its energies come from Him, and He can take^ 
all kinds of powers, and by passing them beneath his magic touch, 
make " all things work together for our good ; ** make all things 
help our salvation. Notice — 

lY. ThB BLBS8IN68 OF jTHE O08PXL IN THEI& PRAGTICAL INPLUBNGB, 

** Shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life" 

The leading idea of the figure is, that the man whose soul is full of 
sympathies with Christ, becomes a conductor of spiritual influence, 
and a generator of such vital energies in some form. As the mountaii^ 
is to water, so is a heart full of Christian sympathies to spiritual 
energies. The water, in dew and rain, £fUls upon the mountain. Its 
flocks, forests, and other living beings, are refreshed. The land is. 
made more fertile. The heath-flower is painted with greater delicacy 
of beauty. The wings of butterflies, and the elytra of beetles, shine 
more brightly in the sunlight ; the lambs skip with lighter feet, and^ 
the shepherd gives more spirit to his homely song. But this is not aU» 
The hill absorbs the excess of moisture, the water percolates through the- 
rock to inner eavems; and when the clouds give no rain ; when the grass^ 
is free of dew ; when the heat is great, and the land is thirsty, then that 
glorious moxmiaxD. pours forth, through its wounded side, in a stream like 
flowing silver the dear cool water it has treasured up from days of yore, to 
satisfy the wants of thirsty comers. Such is every child of Gk)d repre- 
sented by our Lord in l^e text. He receives, and is blessed ; h&^ 
receives, and blesses others. If a man, whose soul is fiill of Christian 
energies— not dogmas, forms, or creeds— but is full of the loving, holy^ 
living sympathies of Jesus, comes to your home or neighbourhood, his 
refreshing and life-giving power must be felt ; for as the water becomes 
a well in the moimtain, and flows out as the Hfe of many, so do- 
Christian energies become a well in the nature of thefr possessor ; and 
its constant flow tends to the production of that state of repose in Gtoi 
which our Saviour mentions as everlasting life. 
Is religion within us such a life-giving energy ? 
Preston. Evan Lewis, BJL., P.B.a.S., F.E.S. 
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BBTRIBXTTIOire OF THB «LIP AND 
LIFB. 

. "A man shall be satisfted with good 
hy the fruit of his mouth; and the 
recompense of a man's hands shall be 
rendered unto him."— Prov. xii. 14. 

I. ThB RBTRIBUTIOITS OP THB 

LIP. " A man shall be satisfied 
-witih. good by the fruit of his 
mouth.'' The man here must of 
•course be supposed to be a good 
man for he speaks good. Speech, 
to be good must be (1) Smcere. 
It must correspond exactly with 
what is in the mind, all other 
speech is hollow and hypocritical. 
It must be (2) Truthful. It 
must correspond with the facts 
or reaUties to which it refers. 
Speech may be sincere and yet 
not truthftil ; it may correspond 
with what is in the mind, but 
what is in the mind may not cor- 
respond with the facts. It must 
be (3) Benevolent. It must be 
usea for the purpose of usefulness, 
not to injure, delude, or pain. ^ 
Now the speech of such a man 
will satisfy him with " good." If 
any man offend, not in word, the 
Bame is a perfect man, and able 
also to bndle the whole body. 
(James iii. 13.) How will such 
speech satisfy a man? First: 
Jn its action upon his oum mind. 
There is a pleasure in the act of 
speaking a true thing, and there 
is a higher pleasure in the reflec- 
tion of haying done so. 

-<* Speech is the light, the morning of 

the mind; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad 
Which else lie furled and shrouded in 

the soul.*' D&TDEN. 

Secondly: In the effeet he sees 
produced upon others. He will 



see in the circle in which he 
moves, intelligence, goodness, 
spring up around as he speaks. 

Thirdly: In the eonscioua op- 
probation of God, "They that 
feared the Lord spake often one 
to another : and the Lord heark- 
ened, and heard it : and a book 
of remembrance was written for 
them," &c. (Malachi iii. 16, 17.) 

II. The betributions of 
THB LiFB. "And the recom- 
pense of the man*s hand shall be 
rendered unto him." The hand 
here stands for the whole conduct 
of life. It means that man should 
receive the rewards of his works. 
And this is inevitable. First: 
From the law of eftusatiotu We are 
to-day the result of our conduct 
yesterday, and the cause of our 
conduct to-morrow, and thus ever 
must we reap the work of our 
hands. Secondly : From the law of 
eonseienee. The past works of our 
hands are not lost; memory 
brings them up to the conscience. 
And the conscience stings or 
smiles according to their charac- 
ter. Thirdly: From the law of 
righteousness. There is justice in 
the universe; and justice wiU 
ever punish tiie wicted and re- 
ward the good. " Be not de- 
ceived; GKkL is not mocked : what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall 
he reap." 

(Ko. LXXXriI.) 

THE OPINIATBO AND THB DOGILB. 
" The way of a fool is right in his own 
eyes : but he that hearkeneth unto 
counsel is wise."— Prov. xii. 15. 

I. The oPiNiATBD. He is a "fool," 
and his way is always " right in 
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lua own eyes." He has each a 
high estimate of himself that he 
ignores the opinions of others, 
adopts his own notions, as the 
inrallible criterion and rule. Bach 
a man, Solomon says, is a ** fooL" 
WhyP First: Because he d&privea 
himself of the advantages of other 
men* 8 inteUigenee, It is the law of 
F^Tidence that men should learn 
by the intelligence which others 
hare reached by observation, 
study, and experience. The past 
should be regarded as the school- 
master of the present. But the 
conceited man shuts out all this 
light. He is too clever to learn. 
He is so inflated with his own 
opinions, that he cannot admit the 
opinions of others. Secondly: 
Because he exposes himself to the 
scorn of society. Vanity or con- 
ceit is the most contemptible of 
attributes, all men despiobg them 
in others. A vain man is a social 
offence. 

n. Th« dogilb. "Se that 
hearkeneth unto counsel is wise" 
"First: Because he enriches his 
mental resources. His ear is ever 
open to the voice of intelligence, 
and that voice drops priceless sen- 
tences of truth every hour. He 
consults books, men, and nature, 
and '< he increaseth knowledge." 
Secondly : Because he increases his 
power of influence. Knowledge is 
power. The more intelligence a 
man has, the wider and higher his 
dominion over others; and ''the 
man that hearkeneth unto the 
counsel of the wise** is constantly 
adding to his stock of knowledge. 
Thirdly: Because he increases his 
ueurities of safety. ** In the mul- 
titude of counsellors there is 
safety.*' Young men avoid asyou 
woiUd avoid a fiend the spirit and 
the manners of opiniators. 

•* There are a sort of men whoso visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing 

pond; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 



As who should say, / am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog 
bark! 

I do know of these. 

That therefore onlv are reputed wise 
For saying nothmg." 

Shaksspxabx. 
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SPBBCH. 

•* A fool*8 wrath is presently known : 
but a prudent man covereth shame. 
He that speaketh truth sheweth forth 
righteousness: but a false witness de- 
ceit. There is that speaketh like the 
piercings of a sword: but the tongue of 
the wise is health. The Up of truth 
shall be established for ever : but a lying 
tongue is but for a moment. Deceit is 
in me heart of them that imagine evil ; 
but to the counsellors of peace is joy. 
There shall no evil happen to the just : 
but the wicked shall be filled with mia- 
chief. Lying lips are abomination to 
the Lord: but they that deal truly are 
his delight. A prudent man concealeth 
kno^Mge; but the heart of fools pio- 
daimeth foolishness." — Prov. zii. 16 
—23. 

Speech is again the subject of 
these verses. Thomas Carlyle 
has said many strong and strik- 
ing things about speech and si- 
lence. But his finest utterance 
on tiie subject will scarcely bear 
comparison in pith, point, and 
profundity with those of Solo- 
mon. In these verses he draws 
a contrast between different kinds 
of speech. 

I. Here ARE THE BASH AHD THB 

PRUDENT. "The fool's wrath is 
presently known.** Anger fires 
the man's soul, thou^ts are 
forged in flame, and he speaks 
them out at once. His wrath 
is presently known. "A fool 
utt^th all his mind.'* 

Such rash speech as this is yer^ 
foolidi, because CI) Anger is 
scarcely worthy oi speech. (2) 
Anger in rash speech may accom- 
plish immense mischief. In con- 
trast with this is the prudent 
man, " who covereth shame." An 
angry passion may blaee up in 
his nature, bat he ooyereth it; 
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he does not speak it out, quenches 
it by suppression. 

II. Here is the trttb and 
THE FALSE. ''He that speaketh 
truth, showeth forth righteous- 
ness." What is it to speak 
"truth?" Not merely to speak 
our conceptions of truth, for our 
conceptions may be false. But 
to speak those conceptions of 
truth that agree with the nature 
of things. Speakiag such concept 
tions is a manifestation of righte- 
ousness. The words are radia- 
tions of ri^ht. "But a false 
witness deceit." The man who 
speaks falsehood, instead of show- 
ing forth righteousness, shows 
forth the dishonest " deceit." He 
cheats with his tongue. 

III. Hebe is the woxtnding 
AND THE HEALING. "There is 
that speaketh like the piercings 
of a sword." There is a spitefiu, 
malignant speech, that acts as a 
javelin, or a sword — it "pierces" 
— ^it is designed to wound — and it 
does wound. There are those in 
society, whose " teeth are spears 
and arrows, and whose tongues 
are sharp swords." (Pa. Ixii. 4.) 
The Psalmist was frequently 
wounded by such speech. "As 
with a sword in my bones mine 
onemies reproach me.' ' (Ps. xxxii. 
10.) How many there are who 
cannot speak a kind word : " the 
poison of asps is imder their lips." 
In contrast with this is the Stealing 
tongue. " The tongue of the wis^e 
is health." There is a speech that 
is calming, succouriog, strength- 
ening — a tonic to the heart 

IV. Here is the permanent 
AND THE transient. "The lip 
of truth shall bo established for 
ever." Truth is an imperishable 
thin^. He that speaks it drops 
that into the world that will out- 
live all human institutions, and 
growthroughthe ages. It isthe in- 
corruptible seed, " that liveth and 
abideth for ever." In contrast 
with this is the transient : a lying 



tongue "is but for a momeht." 
Falsehood cannot live long, the 
laws of the universe are against 
it. It is a bubble that floats on 
the stream, but breaks with one 
puff of air, and is lost in the great 
current of being. 

y. Here is the mischievous 
AND the pacific. " Dcccit is in 
the heart of them that imagine 
evil, but to the counsellors of peace 
is joy. There shall no evil happen 
to the jus^ but the wicked shall 
be filled with mischief." There is 
a speech that is mischievous; it 
comes from the heart of him who 
is unrighteous, and who imagines 
evil. It disturbs social peace, it 
generates strife, it creates wars. 
In contrast with this is Ihe 
pacific to the counsellors of peace 
IS joy. " Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for.they shall be called t*»e 
children of Grod." 

VI. Here is the condemned 

AND THE APPROVED. The fSsdse 

are condemned. " Lying lips are 
an abomination unto the Lord." 
God is a Gt>d of truth, and false- 
hood is an abomination unto 
Him. On the other hand, they 
that deal truly are " his delight." 
A man of truth is a man of Qod. 

VII. Herb is the reckless 

AND THE THOUGHTFUL. " A pru- 
dent man concealeth knowledge ; 
but the heart of fools proclaimeth 
foolishness." The language does 
not mean Ihat a prudent man 
never speaks out his knowledge, 
but that he is not hasty in speech. 
He reflects and deliberates ; 
whereas the fool speaks out 
everything at once that comes 
into his mind; all the absurd 
and filthy things of his heart. 
" The tongue of the wise useth 
knowledge aright, but the mouth 
of fools poureth out foolishness." 
(Prov. XV. 2.) We are told that 
the prudent man should keep 
silence. " Let us be silent," says 
Emerson, "that we may hear 
the whisper of the gods" 

n2 
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SEEDS OF SERMONS ON 



(No. LXXXV.) 

DnJOENCB AND DIGNITY. SLOTH- 
FULNESS AND SEA-SBITY. 

**The hand of the dOigent shall bear 
Tale: but the slothful shall be under 
tribute.»*--Prov. xli. 24. 

ExpBESSiONS parallel to the text 
have already frequently occurred, 
and will occur again as we pro- 
ceed; ournotice, uierefore, should 
he brief. Here is — 

T. Diligence and dignity. 
"The hand of the diligent shall 
bear rule." All men desire rule, 
and some kind of rule eyery man 
may obtain. Social, civil, and 
what are higher still — mental and 
spiritual. Bule over men's 
thoughts and hearts. Any of 
these dominions diligence can 
achieve. Diligence in study may 
get a knowledge that may sway 
an age. Diligence ill business 
may obtain wealth that shall 
govern commerce. Diligence in 
goodness may achieve an excel- 
lence before which the soul of 
nations shall kneel. Here is — 

II. S1.OTHFULNE8S AND ser- 
vility. "But the slothful shall be 
under tribute.'' An indolent man 
will never become royal in any- 
thing. He will be the mere tool 
of society, the mere servile atten- 
dant upon others. Men will use 
him, make him a rung in the 
ladder of their ascent, ^e sloth- 
ful man neither gets knowledge, 
wealth, nor goodness. He never 
reaches an imperial altitude. He 
shall be under tribute. That 
which he hath is ultimately taken 
irom him ; and he falls into the 
outer darkness of obscurity. 



(No. LXXXYI.) 

THE SADDININQ AND TUB 

srccorRiiro. 
"Heaviness in the heart of man 
maketh it stoop : but n good word 
maketh it glad.'^— Prov. xii. 25. 

I. The saddemno in lift. 



" Heaviness in the heart of man 
maketh it stoop." There is a soul- 
crushing sadness here. Millions 
of hearts are "stooping" under 
the weight of sorrow. There is. 
First : Fersonal affliction " that 
maketh the heart stoop,^* Sufferings 
of the body, mind, conscience, 
estate. 

Secondly: There is social afflic- 
tion " that maketh the heart stoop^ 
The unfaithfulness of Mends, the 
malice of enemies, the bereave- 
ments of death — what a load of 
sorrow rests on human souls ! 

II, The succouring in life. 
"A good word maketh it glad."" 
First: What are ^^ good words f* 
(1.)* " Good words" must be true 
words. False words may be- 
pleasant for a time, but ultimately 
they will increase the suffering by 
terminating in disappointment. 
Good words must be tnie, true to 
reason, conscience, character, God.. 
(2.) " Good words " must be kind 
words — ^words ori^^inating in a 
loving heart, and instinct with a 
loving spirit. (3.) "Good words " 
must be .suitable words, suitable- 
to the particular state of the 
sufferer — must be fitted exactly to* 
his condition. Secondly: Where 
are good words? Where is the 
good word to be found that will 
malkC the " stooping heart glad f* 
The Gospel is that word. " The 
Spirit of the Lord Gk)d is upon 
me, because the Lord hath ap- 
pointed me to preach good tidings- 
to the meek ; he hath sent me to- 
bind up the broken-hearted, to- 
proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the' prison to 
them that are bound, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year or 
the Lord, to comfort all that 
mourn." Here is a word about Fro- 
vide»ce, to make the man whose- 
heart stoops under the weight or 
worldly cares "glad." Here is a 
word about pardon to make the- 
man whose heart stoops under 
the sense of guilt " glad.'^ Here is- 
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a word about the resurrection to 
make the man whose heart stoops 
under the weight of bereavement 
" glad." Oh ! here is a word to 
comfort us in all our tribulations, 
** that we may be able to comfort 
them that are in any trouble, by 
the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves are comforted of God." 
(2 Cor.i. 4.) U,E. T. 



(No. LXXXVII) 

THB EXCELLING OF PIETY. 

"The righteous is more excellent 
than his neighbour : but the way of 
the "Wicked seduceth them." — Prov. 
xii. 26. 

I. The kightbous man ex- 
cels OTHEBS IN HIS BE80T7RCE8. 

The word "excellent** here stands 
for abundance. The righteous is 
more abundant than ms neigh- 
bour. He is richer, seldom in 
material wealth, but always in 



spiritual and moral. First: Se- 
has richer themes for thoi*ght. 
Secondly: Nobler principles of 
action. Thirdly: Sublimer objects^ 
of hope. Fourthly : Diviner 
motives of action. He is richer^ 
He has an "inheritance incor- 
ruptible," &c. ; he has God Him- 
self for his portion. 

II. The kiqhteoub man ex- 
cels IN HIS conduct. "The way 
of the wicked seducethhim." This- 
stands in contrast with the im- 
plied way of the ri§;hteous. The 
way of the wicked is illusory ; he- 
fancies it a beautiful, pleasant,, 
safe way, while it leads to ruin,, 
it cheats him. "He feedeth on 
ashes: a deceived heart hath 
turned him aside, that he cannot 
deliver his soul, nor say, Is there 
not a lie in my right hand?" 
(Isa. xliv. 32.) But the way of 
the righteous may be hard and 
rough, but is, notwithstanding^ 
safe ; its end is everlasting life. 



[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the- 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It ia 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 



THE KEVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



How TO Study the New Testament : The Gospels and the Acts- 
op THE Apostles. By Henry Alfoed, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Alexander Strahan, 66, Ludgate-hill. 1867. 2nd Edition. 
Few, if any, writers of the present age have rendered more valuable 
contributions in Biblical science than ttie author, of this book, and few 
of his many books are more valuable than the one before us. In it 
the learned author brings into comparison those passages in the several 
Gospels which seem, more or less, to be contradictory to each other. 
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By a proper interpretation o£ eacb, and an explanation of the circum-^ 
stances under which, they were written, discrepancies are obviated, 
and a beautiful harmony is made manifest. The work also contains 
many important corrections of the text of the English version of the 
Scripture. It is a very tmfortonate circumstance, that in some cases 
— and those not altogether unimportant — ^the authorized version of 
Holy Writ is not true to the original. Dean Alford, we are glad to 
find, is a strenuous advocate for a revision of the present version. 
He asks, " That as a nation, that as churches, are we making a right use 
of the Holy Gh>spels, or o£ the rest of Ood*s Revealed Word, until 
the rest of these blemishes are removed P" We think, with him, that 
it is full time the work was attempted, and entertain the belief that 
there is in this ag^ biblical scholarship and theological freedom 
quite equal to the task. We heartily recommend this volume. 



Antb-Nicenb Christiax LiBaART : Translations op the Writings 
OF THE Fathers. Vols. I. and II. Edited by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Roberts, D.D., and Jambs Donaldson, LL.D. Vol. I. — 
Apostolic Fathers. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 38, Greorge> 
street. 
For many obvious reasons the writings of the early Christians are 
invested with peculiar interest and importance. Hitherto they have 
been so buried in the ancient languages, that only a few even of 
the ministers of Christendom know much about them :— and the few who 
are acquainted with thom are generally so elated with their superior 
attainments, as to treat with unmistakable disdain the ignorance of 
their less enlightened brethren. We have heard some of the less 
scholarly and more pedantic of these &voured ones express themselves, 
as if there were something so wonderful shut up in the writings of 
these ancients, that there could be no true appreciation of Christianity 
without an understanding of them. Messrs. Clark, the celebrated and 
enterprising publishers of Edinburgh, will strip these men of their 
glory, will take from under their feet all ground of vaunting, by put- 
ting the antiquated works into the hands of all Christians in the 
language which they can understand. They are putting into the 
hands of the people, the Epistles of Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, 
Barnabas, Polycaip, Diognetus, — the works of Justin Martyr, Tertian,. 
Athenagoras, Theolipins, Hermias, Irenssus, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Origen, Julias AMcanus, Hypolitus, Dionysius, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Tertullian, Cjrprian, Lactantius, Novatian, Yictorinus,. 
and others. In fact, they intend to include in this series every 
Christian writing and document produced before the Nicene Council^ 
whether in Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, or in any other 
language. The whole work will form about sixteen or eighteen 
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volumes, of a size similar to the pablishers* Forbion Theolooigal 
Ltbraby, and will be issued at the remarkably low price of one goin^ 
for four volumes. We heartily rejoice in this enterprise. It will give to 
all ministers an intellectual platform, hitherto occupied only by a few, 
and thus promote a spirit of ministerial equality. It will abo put Ml 
in possession of those sources fixan which much of the historic evi- 
dence in favour of Christianity is derived. There are, we venture to 
hope, but few of the clergy of any denomination who will noi strive 
ix) make themselves possessors of the Ante-Kicene Christian Library, 
and thus bless themselves and encourage the publishers in this magni- 
ficent undertaking. • 

Thb Clbrot and thb Pulpit in thbik Bblations to thb People. 
By M. I/Abbb Isidobb Mullois, Chaplain to the Emperor 
Napoleon HE., and Missionary Apostolic Translated by Geobob 
Percy Badger, late Chaplain in the Diocese of Bombay, author 
of " The Nestorians and their Bituals," &c., &c. London : Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 65, Comhill. 
The series of ideas set forth in this volume, ^q are told, is for the guid- 
ance of the clergy in their pastoral ministrations, especially in the 
pulpit. The author's object is to direct the attention of his brethren in 
the ministry to "the lower orders,** whose apathy for religioh he attri- 
butes to the estrangement which took place between the clergy and the 
nation at the period of the great Kevolution — " Our age,** he sayS, " is 
-a great prodigal son, let us help it to repent, and return to the paternal 
home.** As the people of England as well bJr France are indifferent to 
religion, and stand aloof from pulpit ministrations, many, though not 
all, of the suggestions contained in this treatise are woriihy of the adop- 
iion of the clergy of England. The attthor thinks that the preacher 
who is to meet the exigencies of his age should not only have the ordi- 
nary clerical education, but should halve that spirit 5f love that would 
vitaJly identify him witii the sorrows aiid joys of the people. He should 
be deeply read in the science of the heart, ciapabler of ' appteciating all 
the springs which set society in motion, and diverting them from those 
channels where they only serve to fertilise the Boil of vice, to the fields 
where virtue grows. This book is valuable ; it breathes a noble spirit. 
It records many striking incidents. It is fraught 'with' excellent 
<30unsels, and it has many striking philosophical remarks and speci- 
mens of pulpit eloquence. It has much in it to challenge remark, but 
our space is too limited to attempt an encounter. We may recur 
to it again. The author's advice concerning the brevity of 
sermons is worth the notice of those prosy brothers under whose som- 
nific influence congregations sleep. The length of a sermon, our 
author says, should be from five to ten minutes. *' Believe me—dnd I 
speak from experience—- the more you say the less will the hearers re-^ 
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tain, the less yoti say the more they will profit ; by dint of burdening 
their memory you will overwhelm it, just as a lamp is exting^nished by 
feeding it with too much oil, and plants are choked by immoderate 
irrigation. - When a sermon is too long, the end erases the middle 
£romthe memory, and the middle the beginning." 



/' The National Enctclopjedia. Volumes V. to VHI. indusiye. 
London and Glasgow : Mackenzie. 
In a recent number of the Hoxilist we directed attention to the many 
attractions and to the solid worth of this Encyclopsddia. We especially 
noticed the ability and accuracy of its articles, the clearness of its 
illustrations and designs, and the wide range of subjects it included, as 
amongst its many claims to . a hearty appreciation. We added our 
hope that the volumes which we then noticed would be followed by 
others as good. We have now the satisfaction of being able to say 
that our hope, which we knew to be well founded, has been entirely 
realized. The four volumes now before us, which commence with 
Cot, and include Met, are in every way worthy their predecessors. 
This is bestowing on them high praise, for it will be remembered that 
we indicated that they left nothing to be desired but the money where- 
with to purchase them. Butler has said that *' there is a kind of 
physiognomy in the titles of books no leas than in the faces of men, by 
which a skilful observer will as well know what to expect from the 
one as from the other." The title of this EncyclopsBdia illustrates 
forcibly the truth of this remark. We can tell at once, and truly, 
what it is. It is veritably a "National Encyclopaedia" — ^not only 
worthy of, but a credit to, the name. To say that a work is popular 
is not always to praise it, because the word has come to convey a 
meaning with which intellectual power is not necessarily associated. 
When, therefore, we say that this undertaking is essentially a popular 
one, we must be understood to use that term in the sense in which 
Coleridge used it when he defined it to refer to onB "which adapted 
the results of studious meditation, or scientific research, to the capacity 
of the people." , It is a dictionary of information, and in its circle it 
•embraces every subject. ; It is arranged on the simple alphabetical 
principle, and we certainly prefer this to the more logical plan of 
the " Encyclopajdia Metropolitana." Chiefly for this reason, that of 
all the methods which have been adopted, since Spensippus, the dis- 
ciple of Plato, originated the first work of this genus, this is the plan 
which experience has proved to be better adapted than any other for 
quick and easy reference. An encydopsedia should combine learning, 
accuracy, and skill, with perspicuity of language, and an arrangement 
of its matter in a form which makes consultation easy, plain, and rapid. 
In these days of pressing engagements and new books, the last is of 
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more importance than might at first sight be supposed. Lamartine 
has somewhere said that the time is coming when the only book 
possible will be the newspaper. The poet mind, seeing the rest- 
less activity of the race, fancied it would not have the patience to pore 
over ponderous volumes. However that may be, it seems certain that 
a concise and cystematic arrangement of human knowledge in plain 
and popular form, is that which is insisted on, and will be niore and 
more insisted on by the great bulk of the hurrying, overworked," and 
inquiring men of the day, who have not leisure, opportunity, or 
means, to consult learned authorities and recondite treatises, and to 
extract from their recesses the short and plain statements of facts they 
require. To aU classes " The National Encyclopaedia" will be truly 
valuable, and we again heartily recommend it, in the perfect confidence 
that it will disappoint no reasonable hope, and will more than satisfy 
every reasonable subscriber. ' 

Sbjeuions. By John Kelly, Liverpool. London: John Snow and Co^ 

2, Ivy-lane, Patemoster-row. 
Hebic are fifteen sermons on important subjects, and they are logically 
thoughtful and stiffly Calvinistic. Those who look for originality of 
thought, streaks of imagination, gushings of sympathy that overflow 
all propositions, will not be pleased with this volume ; but those, how- 
ever, — and they are numerous — who like religious thinking kept within 
orthodox limits, and Scripture expounded by Calvinian light, and aU 
expressed in good clear vigorous language, will appreciate these dis- 
courses. 

Thb Ancient Psalms in appbopbiatb Metres. A strictly Literal \ 
Translation from the Hebrew, with Explanatory Note^ By 
Dalman ;Hap8tonb, M.A. Edinbturgh : William Oliphant & Co. 
The author of this work thinks that no amount of learning expended 
on the mere words of the Psalms will ever suffice to extract the true 
meaning. The key must be furnished by a knowledge of the circum- 
stances in which they were penned. We very much agree with this. 
The Psalms, for the most pwrt, are lyric poetry, and the very essence 
of this poetry consists not in sketching idealities, but in delineating 
living actualities. David wrote about existing men ; and the author of 
thii book^says that he has endeavoured to trace out the parties who 
sat for the portraits while the pencil was in David's hjmd, and to 
make the Psalms as intelligible to the English reader as they were to 
the Psalmist's own contemporaries. The plan of the author is to give 
the circumstances under which each Psalm was written, and then pre- 
sent the Psalm itself in rhythmic verse, inserting in the margin words 
that seem more true to the original. We consider it the best book on 
the Psalms, and most heartily recommend it. 
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Tbeasitrb^ Book . op Deyotional , Readc^o. IJditod by Benja;^iix 

Orme, M.A. Alexander Stxahan, I^udgate-hill. , 
Tki^ Yojume is made up <^ exi;ract8 from yarioua religiOiLS authors, 
ancient and modern. It belongg to a 'class of works that amst 
Incre^e. , The books of the world are so numerous now, and. ^o 
irapidly multiplying, that it is impossible for any one to read a 
himdredth part. . Extracts from the best of them are all that we can 
^ope for, in , order either to keep us in any measure acquainted 
with the growing world of authors, pr to derive any value from their 
services. These extracts are purely religious, and of the Calvinian 
theology. • 

The Booe: of Psalms : being the Book of Psalms according to the 
Authorized Y^ri^on. By William Henry Alexander. London : 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row, E.G. 
This is the work of an excellent man, a man who had been engaged 
in' a large mercantile enterprise, but who at the same time was a 
Christian philanthropist, an accomplished scUolar, and a devout bib- 
lic{d student. We rogard this work as a valuable contribution to the 
'^use to which it is rendered. 



The Works op Henry Smith ; including Sermons, Treatises, Prayers, ' 
and Poems. With Life of the Author by Thomas Fuller, B.D. 
Vol. n. Edinburgh : James Nichol. '^^ 

Herb is the second volume of a work we have already noticed : ftuf 
work of one of the ablest preachers of the sixteenth century. Thife* 
voltunie contains i large number of sermons. All are short, and some 
strikiiigly good. 

A Commentary on the Whole Epistle to the Hebrews. "Sy* 
William Gouge, D.D. ; with a Narrativo of his lifo and Deatfec 
Edinburgh : James Kichol. :^ 

This is the third volume of a work which we have noticed and recoaL;^ 

mended more than once. It concludes an exposition of the Hebrewa^^ 

which is homiletic and remarkably suggestive. 

• ' '^di 

The Cross the Christian's Greatest Glory. By John BvsfUi^f 
BmawooD. Printed by W. A. Wheatson. ^.,, 

This is a good sermon, fdll of good thought, and charges with excitingf 
force upon the most momentous of subjects, the Cross of Christ. 'jEt 
is sad to see a sermon of this kind so printed— in a wretched way,*'dflf' 
wretched paper. '-'^ 



A HOMILY 



A Going and a Coming; or. Angelic 
Ccmipanionship. 




"Then the deTil leaveth nim^ and b^old, angels ofune and minif- 
tered imlo him.''-— Matt iv. 1 1. 

JHE prolonged and severe attack which the devil 
made upon Jesus in the wilderness was moral 
throughout; and we make this statement 
because it is highly important that we should 
Bote and remember the fact The arch-enemy did not bring 
f^rce to bear on the object of his cunning and malicious 
aflwnnU. He did not so much as touch the person of 
Cluist Smiting him to the earth would have been no 
prpper triumph, and would not have served to advance his 
oaose Ik single inch. To all this Satan was keenly aliva The 
wdi^ns wi& which heassailed the Son of Man were moral in 
their nature ; and, as might have been expectec^ the weapons 
with which Jesus defended Himself were of the same charac- 
tec. By the exercise of his omnipotence Christ co^ld easily 
^ve annihilated his adversary ; but in that case the victory 
il^ueved would have been unspeakably less glorious than it 
ynfi. It would simply have been an instance pf j>ower 
YOh, zx. o 
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crashing tpeakneas. Theie are no yiotories comparabia ^ 
victories on the moial arena. Physical and intellectoal. 
victories alike grow pale in their presence ; and herein lies tbf 
peculiar excellence of the triumph of Jesus over the devil-r* 
that it was purely moral. The " prince of the devils*' tested 
Him as a moral being with all the skill he could cooh 
mand ; but Jesus took no undue advantage of his antagOr 
xust He met him on his own ground, and signally aad 
honourably vanquished him. 

That the devil was anxious to lead Jesus into sin the¥« 
eannot be the shadow of a doubt. The onset originated witi^ 
himself; and in the efforts which he put forth to pier09 
Christ, and cause his fall, he was in dead earnest. Om 
neither side was the combat recorded in this chapter a rhOffk 
one. An awful earnestness characterized both the o<mi- 
batants. We are impressed with the ardent desire whM^ 
possessed Satan to seduce the Son of God &om his allegia]i40 
to his Father, when we consider the time selected to put 
him to the proo£ The craft of the wicked one is somethvig 
wonderful. In some respects he is stupid ; in other respectf 
he is amazingly clever. The influence of the body upon th# 
mind is universally acknowledged. Some bodily states m^. 
favourable to the resistance of temptation, and some are oot^ 
STow what was Christ's bodily condition when the devil, with 
his accustomed artfulness, spread his nets before Him f Thf 
pangs of hunger were on Him, iiiasmuch as He had not tastft 
food for forty days and forty nights previous to the enooui^er 
with the deviL He took Jesus when, so for as the bocfy iMI 
concerned, He was at the weakest ; and it is the more tctte 
honor of Christ that, though unfortunately circumstaiaed 
When the tempter threw himself across his path, He dx0l!t 
him &om the field. We are further impressed with ^ 
anxiety of the devil to get Jesus to stain his holiness wlMt 
we pass in review the temptations with vfhich he plied Ji*«t 
It is not wise in us to underrate Satan's power as a tempkfc 
He has quite a genius for tempting intelligent creatures^ aiii 
that genius has been developed by ages of practice. Mentis 
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^umsj tempters in comparison with Mm. As a tempter, he 
kas neither equal nor superior. How admirably he adapted 
Mmself to mother Eve I She listened to him, and was ruined 
ijr consequence. Praise is due to all who successfully re$ist 
Idiu, and a world of praise is due to Jesus for the manner in 
ifbich He foiled him. Had we been sent to tempt Christ, 
obitld we have done it better ? The more that we reflect on 
y^e temptations which were brought before Jesus, the mora 
shall we be struck with their strength and subtlety. As if "to 
render them the more powerful, he put a scrij^tural faoe on 
tl^m. There was no gros^ness about them. For the occa- 
sion he transformed himself into an " angel of light ; " and 
hih doing so shows that his heart was set on deceiving *' the 
vikn Christ Jesus," if he possibly could. But for once he 
Hfts over-matched; Jesus completely baffled him. If the 
d^vil approached Him in a hopeful spirit, we may be sure 
Aat he left Him miserably crest-fallen. "Then the devil 
le^Veth him, and, behold, angels q^me and i]Qinistered unto 
ili6k,** We can imagine him half regretting that he had come 
t4 clpsd quarters with Jesus, Those Who are in the habit of 
!iN^Ltming can ill brook to lose a battle, and the greater the 
iJ&ttle the more vexatious is defeat. We are not to suppose 
tiiat ^hexi the devil left Jeisus, he kft Him for good and alL 
£tike tellfe us that he left Him "/or a season." Satan has 
4lie virtue of perseverance; but the pity is that his/perse- 
^>^nce is perseverance in evil. He would, doubtless, return^ 
itfid tsj Christ again and again. Toward the close of his 
Ifife, Jesus made this remark to his disciples, " Hereafter I 
'wSl mt talk much mth you^ for the prince of this Uforld 
iMnethy imd hath nothing in mer These wdrds prove that the 
ilervil kept his eye on Jesus, and never grew weary of assail- 
iiig Him. As one who had mastered him, l^ere would be a 
iteration about Christ which the devil would have difiGiculty 
^ Resisting. When the devil does not succeed, it is nev^ fc»r 
4Atd>raat of trying. What mainly led to his departure, aftet 
iteeee distinct attempts to drag Jesus &om his moral altitude, 
was probably the hearing of his name. In his third reply^ 

o2 
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Christ intimated that He knew who it was that was temptin<J 
Hyn ; and so soon as the devil peiceived that he was seen 
through, he judged it good poKcy to retire for the present. 

"We are apt to conceire of the devil as omnijpresent, hut 
this is a manifest error. There is only one heing of whom 
it can ha a&rmed that his centre is everyvfhere — God. 
The devil has a vast number of agents under him, and he 
may be able to transport himself ftom place to place with a 
Telocity of which wo can form no adequate conception. It 
does not take the unfallen angels long to come from heayen 
to earth, and w& should fancy that the fallen angels are as 
swift of wing as they ; but however rapid may be his move- 
ments, we may be certain that the devil's presence is limited. 
If it be demanded — ^Where is Satan not ? "We answer — Ho 
is not in heaven^ Long, long ago, he was^ expelled from it, 
and never more will he ^iter it. It is noteworthy that \m 
encounter with Jesus in the lonely desert had a beginning to 
an end. When he saw that he was losing time, he left Christ 
— went in some other direction, and sought lower and easier 
prey. Creature as he is, the devil is, like ourselves, limited 
all round. In his mischievous peregrinations, he comes and 
goes as He may see fit. 

There is np essenHal difference between the devil and our- 
selves, constitutionally viewed. His character may be worse, 
but his nature is muich the same. We are liable to become 
discouraged in the use of means, and this is equally true of 
Satan. He is not unconquerable, and iirm resistance causea 
him to lose heart, and flee. The discovery that, hungry 
though He was, Jesus was armed at all points, had a di^ 
couraging effect; and in this mood he naturally bethought 
him of flight. We cannot doubt but that he departed wiJOi 
reluctance. Still it was dear to him that there was not the 
slightest chance of success, and entertaining this idea, he 
suddenly withdrew. It may be ih&tfear had to do with his 
. drawing off, for with all his boldness he is at bottom a coward. 
His fighting against God is no proof that Gk)d is not wi^ 
him an object of dread« The apostle James assures ua that 
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the "devils believe (tihftt there is oae God) and tremble /* 
luid when he thus expressed himself, he surely did not mean 
to exclude the " Prince of this world." There is such a thinj^ 
l» getting rid of the deyiL By steadily resisting him we ma^ 
eo dishearten, and even frighten him, as to make him flee^ 
He must either conquer or run. Jesus withstood him as the 
rock the dashing wave ; and what happened ) He retired 
from the contest with all possible speed. " Then the devU 
Uaveth him" How differently Satan would have acted had 
Jesus yielded to his malign influence ! He waxes bold in 
proportion as we yield to him. The leaving of Satan was 
complimentary to Christ. It showed that the devil felt him- 
«elf beaten out and out. Had Jesus perceptibly given in— ^ 
}^ there been the smallest amount of wavering, or even a 
show of yielding, we may depend on it that Satan would have 
continued the combat The least measure of success inspirits 
him, and leads him to play his best. He left because it 
.was plain that^ ]?iorally considered, Ghrist was on his guard 
and sound to the core. He had Extracted the fiercest darts 
his well stocked quiver contained, and shot them as iskilfully 
;as he could, but all was to no purpose. He might as well 
have aimed them at the sun or the mountain's rocky brow. 
They fell short of the mark. They glanced off the pioral 
armour in which Jesus stood encased, and dropt harmless at 
his feet. With the shield of faith held before Him, Christ 
. quenched them utterly, as the sea quenches the sparks that 
alight upon it from the steam-vessels that plough its surface. 
There was no course open, therefore, to the helUsh archer but 
to turn round and quit the fleld. His sharpest, surest arrows 
had failed, and there was no use in fitting inferior ones to the 
\i«tring. To have emptied his quiver would have rendered his 
" defeat only the more galling. Hence, when Jesus said, *' Get 
tiiee behind me Satan," he did as he was bidden, and it is 
lK)t surprising that he beat an ignominious retreat 

Some of our readers may be ready to ask : " What interest 
have we in the devil ? " In reply, we have to say : if it does 
not concern us to know about the devil, how comes he to 
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Iianre so promineni a place in &e Seriptuies 1 Hardlj iMott 
ve turned a page of the Bible, till we are introdnced to bist^! 
but, letting that pass, have we no interest in knowing tbat 
in the encounter between Jesus and the deyil, the fonoor 
came off yictorl Is it mot most delightful imd assuring top 
think of Jesus as the conqueror of Satan % Which lef&^t 
liie devil or Jesus 9 Let Matthew inform us — ^^Then ^im 
devU" &C. We might be pitied were the devil the mastoS 
of the universe. With what crueltj and caprice he woulfl 
govern ! Strong, and cunning, and active, and malignant as 
the devil is, the friends of Christ have nothing to fear £^obi> 
him. Jesus can bruise him under their feet. He conquexsd' 
him when on earth for Himself^ and he can conquer him for. 
his followers. Suppose that the devil had triumphed whac: 
he and Christ came into collision, what then ) Mankind: 
would be without a Saviour. The commission of oimsksb 
would have incapacitated Jesus for making atonement for ih/S^ 
world's guilt ; 90 that the reading of this clause^-" Then fSer 
devU leaveth Himy* should heighten our admiration ^ 
Christ, increase our confidence in Him, and thrill us wijbl^ 
joy. It is most consoling to idealize that when Satan came t# 
Him, he found nothing in Him of which to take hold, or 01^ 
which to rest an accusation ; and let us not forget that it wifti 
in our nature that Jesus fought with, and overcame the arch- 
apostate. We are prone at times to apologise for the fall of 
our first parents, and our own falls into sin ; and at such 
moments it is well to bear in mind that when Satan attacked 
Jesus on his human side, he sustained defeat. Jesus is our 
example, and when we sin, we should not dream of exousi^ 
ourselves. We can drive the devil before us, and weshoi^f^ 
in imitation of Christ. '* He was in all points tempted li||% 
as we are, yet without sin ;*' and this is how it should b^ witi^ 
U8. Blame ever attaches to us when the devil gets %/^ 
advantage of us, else why are we commanded to resist th% 
devil, and certified that if we do, he will flee 1 I candid^ 
confess, that when I call to mind Christ's victory over ^^ 
devil in the wilderness, I have no heart to frame excuseg j^^* 
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irho either get into wrong moral states^ or do wrong 
xnMralaets, 

We are sometimed told tiiat in '^great attempts it is glorious 
mmx. to fa^iL'' T^e devil's attack on Jeans was undoubtedly 
a " great attempt," but we question if his experience was 
feis — that it was " glorious to fail" What a contrast there 
must have been between his state of mind and that of 
Christ's at the close of the encounter I Satan gained nothing 
by it. It did not add to his happiness or renown. On the 
Qontrazyy it must have augmented his misery. It were not 
easy to do justice to the disappointment and the gloom which 
most have gathered over his spirit. How the thought of 
failure must have tormented him, and damped for a while hia 
mel as a doer of evil ! The failures of the wicked are always 
much sadder than the feiilures of the righteous. But the 
encounter with the devil was immensely advantageous to 
JoSQs. It exercised, and consequently strengthened, his 
Tirtue. It deepened his joy. How glad He must have been 
'when all was over, that He had repelled the adversary I His 
gladness must have been heavenly in its nature. Moreover, 
tiie devil's departure was the signal for the descent of a 
tiroop of ministering angels : ''And behold, angels came and 
ndmstered unto him." Or, as Milton puts it — 

*' So Satan fell ; and straight a fiery globe 
Of angels on fall sail of wing flew nigh. 
Who, on their plumy Tans, receiyed him soft 
] From his uneasy station, and upbore, 

As on a floating couch, through the blithe air." 

jk]^>arently none took part in the moral dud between Jesoft 
and the devil except themselves. Alone Christ wrestled 
i^h tiie " antagonist of nature, God, and the universe," and 
oast him down; but the terrible conflict was beheld by a 
^doud of witnesse&" God was a spectator of it, and angels 
tme interested spectator of it. Besides the human there 
ate other eyes. Accordingly, as soon as the battle was at an 
end, Jesus found Himself the centre of a bright circle of 
JuMlanty adoring, and ministering angels. They had seen all 
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that was going on, and, nnder divine guidance, they 1>ecanib 
visible and ministrant at the right time. Their coming i/^ik 
not accidental, but intentional God sent them to mark his 
interest in his Only Begotten Son; and express his sympathy 
•with Him in the splendid victory which He had won; and ill 
the angels that were despatched with the needed succour, 1^ 
would have willing messengers. One sees not how the angels 
could have helped Christ whilst the encounter lasted,' but it iS 
obvious that earlier interference on their part would hat% 
fletracted from the glory of the victory which, single-handed^ 
Jesus achieved over the deviL Had they congregated round 
Chiist sooner it might have been thought, whether justly (si 
unjustly, tKat the devil's defeat was due to angelic interven- 
tioD fully more than to Christ's moral rectitude. What was th6 
number of the angels, or how they acted in relation to Jesu^ 
are points which we cannot determine. Perhaps they — * 

''set before him spread ^ 

A table of celestial food, divine 
Ambrosial fruits, fetched from the tree of life, 
And, from the fount of life, umbrosial drink." ^ 

torhaps too they — '■ 

** Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and the tempter proud." '^ 

"And jo/d to crown 
The victor^s head, 
When Satan flew 
Before his fttmn." 

The object of their v^sit was to do Jesus good ; and theia 
WWe many ways in which they could be of service to BStH^ 
Xhe evangelist contents himself with saying that they mindfi 
iered to Him ; and he leaves us to infer what a blessiii 
filing it must be to have angels for our attendants. It nm 
worth Christ's while to resist the devil. By repelling hUi; 
He attracted angels. Elijah was miraculously fed by onl 
aftgel in the wiHemess ; but a company of angels waited otf 
Christ, and richly supplied the wants by which He vrnM-iM 
the mom^act pressed. His trust in God had its rewttrd. Ska 



'J^&Bt did not suffiar his beloved Son to ^^etiah. of hunger. 
£jr the hands of angels he proTided for Him; and their 
zzdnistenng to Jesus should teach tts that» if the world is 
OTer-run with bad angels, it is no less full <^ angels who 
dalight to ser^e God, and minister to the << heirs of sal* 
vation." 

r. ' Ab regards the world, there is a diversity of opinion amongat 
men. Some praise it ; others condemn it. We sympathise 
with both parties. It is a grand, rich, beautiful, and suitable 
world j but it is not in eaorthly society, or things, to M the 
)mman soul. The soul is too big for that ; and, as compared 
mth heaven, ^ earth is a desert drear." Sin has converted 
UkA world into a wilderness ; and it is a wilderness with a 
^ml in it; he, ^^as a roaring lion walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour." There is no escaping him. Indirectly 
«» directly he brings himself into contact with us, and tries 
to make us wicked and wretched like himsell ]^o strange 
thing befel Jesus when He found Himself &ce to face with 
the tempter. He crosses the path of us all, and we must 
either vanquish him, or submit to him It lies with oursehres 
to decide which it shall be. The world we inhabit is a worH 
of irkd. It is more. It is a world of temptation. It is 
wrong to seek temptatiozL Jesus did not. There is no need 
to seek it. It finds us ; and we are obliged either to resist it 
Of yield to it We cannot shun it by leaving the soHd land 
and taking to the sea, or rushing into the desert. Soine 
places are fuller of temptation l^ian oth^s ; but where is it 
Bot I It meets us in the quiet village and in the crowded 
iaitji with its bustle and din. It meets us at the fireside, and 
in the counting-house, or the workshop. Where did the 
Conflict between Christ and the devil take place % In the 
wMeniess ! To Satan all temptation may be traced, and he 
jdants himself between every one of us and heaven. God 
does not approve of him tempting us ; but as he suffers us 
lo. tempt each other, so he supers the devil to tempt u&. 
What» then, should we do relative to the devil 1 What did 
Jeans do J} He resisted him ; and so may we, so should wa. 
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We should cawy about with us, as though it irete a part jy 
QUTselveSy the shield of faith^-Mth in the truths of tli6 
Bible, and, above aU, the trufli about the "Christ of Gk)d." 
Wanting it, how can we quench the fieiy darts that fly thick 
about us 1 Drawing daily upon the akength of Christ, we 
should bravely fight the devil, and there are a thousand 
xeasons why we should. He ia not invincible. God nevep 
permits any to be tempted beyond what they can beat: 
Satan cannot compel us to sin; and overcoming him Iand» 
us, fio to speak, among the angels. It draws them down: 
Temptation on its under side k a most mysterious and diffi- 
cult subject. << Clouds and darkness are round about it,'' aoA 
we should express ourselves regarding it with more than ordi- 
nary caution ; but the true way to turn it into a source pf 
blessing is to to resist it There is a wide difference between 
lesisting it and yielding to it. To enoourage the devil ie^. 
drive the angels away ; whereas, to put the devil to fight M 
to secure the ministering presence of the angels. LUeriff 
a&gels may not visit those who conquer him, as did ^^Wf 
but real angels will. We canndt resist temptation witho j| 
greatly increasing our happiness, and strengthening OUC 
viitivB; and on these, and the like grounds^ must leftt JUi 
justification. Abraham's fedth was put to a severe test whfot 
he was commanded to slay or sacrifice his son Isaac, and whajb 
was the consequence 1 It was mightily invigorated* Vhtb 
winds of temptation, sweeping over 'Hrees of righteousne«^* 
and, rudely shaking them, cause them to take firmer roc^i If 
we would have angels for our companions^ we must pay .th6 
piice demanded—- oppose a stem fcont to the deviL tj r 

Belfast, G. Ceon', BJL*''" 

— ^ — -aif 

He (Christ) walked in Judea eighteen hundred ^eais ago. Wa^ 
sphere melody, flowing in wild native tones, took captive the ravifllidi 
•ouls of men, and, heing of a trath evhtore melody, still flowi attH 
sounds, though now with thousandfold accompanimente and rijd^ 
symphonies, uirough all our hearts, and modulates and divinely tesM 
them. OAMuamt'^ 



Able ocpoflitioBS of fhe Acts ov vhb Aronutif describing the suoinen, eostonur, 
and localities described by the inspired writers ; also intecpreting their words, and 
harmonizing their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst ns. But 
file eduction of its widxst truths and highest suggestions is still a lielt dCsideratwa. 
To sonte attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves 
of aU iexegetical helps within our reach; but to occupy our limited space with any 
lengthened arohasological, geographical, or jdiilological remarks, would be to miss 
oar aim ; which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of Scr^tuzt , 
Jbut to reveal its spiritual results. 

l^BJECT : PauTefinal ViaH to Jeruaalein; or^ the Apostle as 
a Prisoner defending himself bef&r& the People, 

"And when lie had giyen him licence, Paul stood on the stain, and 
l^koned with the hand unto the people. And when there was made 
$i great silenoe, he spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue, saying, 
Meii^ breUiren, and fathers, hear ye my defence which I make now 
ili^to you," &c.— Acts zzi. 40, and xdi. 1—29. 

^Q[ AUL appears before us now in a new condition ; he is a 
Jt prisoner; he was "bound with two chains." (Acts X3d. 
dS^r) In this condition we shall find him now in erety 
^Utj^r io.the close of. his memorable life. He doses hia 
ixoinection with this city by two defences of himself — thd 
one addressed to the people, and the other to the gi«at coundl 
^' the nation. We have now to notice his dsfanob bbforb 

1 J This subject will take us from the last verse of the 
HM, chapter to the 30th- of the next. Indeed, the M 
Terse of the 21st ought to have been put as the first of 
the ^2nd chapter ; the division is unfortunate, uigustifiable, 
imd unwise. ' The position from which the apostle delivered 
his defence before the people is noteworthy. He '^ stood on 
the stairs," The stairs were the steps leading from the area • 
4f the temple into the castle of Antonia, and up which he 
llad been forcibly borne by the soldiers. (Acts xxL 2, 5.) 
]|ti&f position was a commanding one, standing on an elevation 
coiamanding a view of the temple, with crowds assembled at 
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the base of the boading, protected from Uieir toy % ^ 
soldiers, having the, "licence" of the "chief captain" tQ 
speak, he addiessed thein with all the freedom of his noble 
and Christ-inspired nature. " And when he had giren him 
licenee. Paid stood on the stairs, and beckoned with the hand 
tmto tiie people ; and when there was made a great sileaicfi^ 
he spake imtd them in the Hebrew tongue, saying," &c. He 
^^beckoned" with his hand to still the noise of the people, and 
he spoke in the Hebrew tongue, not because they would not 
have understood Greek, but because he wished to command 
their sympathies by demonstrating that he was an Israelites. 
With gteat rhetorical adroitness, he further conciliates th^ 
good-will of his audience by the courteous and even affep* 
tionate terms with which he addresses them as " men, brethrei^ 
and fathers.'' So far he succeeds. ^^ And when they heard thf^ 
he spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the masff 
olence, and he saith," &c. The multitude which just befose 
had raged like ocean in the storm, were reduced to a breath- 
less stillness, with eager ear to listen to what the prisoii|Br 
had to say. And now, taking the ohapter to the 30th vers^ 
we have three subjects forced on our attention — an aut<^ 
biographic defence too genuine to be questioned — an audieof^ 
too prejudiced for argument^ and officers of law too weak tp 
be geneioaa or brave. -^ 

I. Herb wb havb an autobtogbaphio defence too OENumB 
TO BE questioned. In Paul's defence on this occasion, there u 
iu>thang like special pleading — ^no attempt to invalidate o^^ 
jsdng evidence. As an honest man who felt that his life wqq 
bear scrutiny, he gives a brief sketch of himself, that is i 
(1.) He avows himself a Jew by birth and educatio^- 
(Yerse 8.) (2.) He describes his persecuting zeal againit 
the Chrisdons. (Verses 4 and 6.) (3.) He details hk 
eSLtraordinary conversion. (Verses 6 to IL) (4.) He^diaJHS 
that his reception into the Church was by Jewish agency. 
(Verses 12 to 16.) (5.) He proves that his mission to the 
Gentiles was forced upon him by Divine authority. (V]^f§^ 
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17; 21.) In analyzing thia autobiographio aketeb> ti^etid 
Bite (a), points stated which are to he found elsewhere. The 
account of his conversion here will be found in Acts ix. 
3 — 19.* There are (h), points stated found elsewhere, but 
ifi a modified form. For example, it is said in Acts ix. thai; 
^e men which journeyed with Paul heard a^Yoice, and here 
(reise 10), that they heard not the yoice. Thk is satisfac- 
torily explwned by supposing that the yoice in the former 
place meant mere sound, and here articulate utterance. Such 
tiight variation of testimony, an enlightened and impartial 
judgment will ever regard as confirming rather than 
weakening the general trustworthiness of the narrs^ve. 
!l^ere are (c) points stated which are not found elsewhere — 
stich, for example, as the ''trance" in the 17th v^cse. I^either 
our ptu^ose or space will allow us to go more minutely into thia 
autobiographic defenccf Concerning the whole, however, 
ifi>ur things are very remarkalde concerning it. (1.) In i1^ 
s^lf is criminated. Paul has not a word to say in vindication 
of his conduct prior to his conversion. He virtually de- 
iuounoes himself. He even confesses guilt in connection witii 
ti^e martyrdom of Stephen. (2.) In it, Christ is honoured. 
Bis conversion is ascribed to Christy who appeared to him op 
the road to Damascus ; also his commission to the Gentiles. 
(3.) In it, there is manifest honesty of soul. How open and 
frKok is every utterance. (4) In it, conversion appears as the 
eve;r memorable epoch. Twenty-five years, or mor^ had 
passed away since Paul's conversion, yet the incidents were 
30 fresh in memory, that he details them with all the minute;- 
l^ess with which they were detailed at firsl^ as found in the 
Sith chapter. Conversion is the most memorable epoch in the 
Jiiography of souls. 

n. HbBB W£i HAVB AN AUDIENCB TOO PRJBJT^IOm) FOU 

JAGCMSNT. ISTotwithstanding this autobiographic de&npe, so 

. ; ♦ See Homilist, vol. y., third series, p. 72. 

t The reader will find several of the verses homiletically treated in 
the loesent number. 
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ifespectfb], (W frank, so sufficient in every respect fo* the 
occasion, no sooner did he Tefet to his mission to the €^e^ 
tiles in the Slst verse, than they broke out into a violet 
interruption. ** And he said unto me, depart, for I will seal 
thee fiur hence unto the Grentiles. And they gave MM 
audience unto this word, and then lifted up their voices and 
said, Away with such a fellow from the earth : for it is not fit 
that he ehould live. And as they cried out, and cast off theDf 
clothes and threw dust into the air." The word " Grentiles *' 
fell from his lips like « spark upon the tinder of fiieft 
higotry. The odium theologicum raged so furiously withM 
them that they could not listen to another word, or tolerated 
Tiim for another moment. " Away with such a fellow fiom 
iJie earth ; it is not fit that he should live.'* They woul4 
not allow him to utter another word in justification. T9 
l^em all the charges brought against him were more thea^ 
true. He was a monster ta be swept from the face of tK 
earth — "away with such a fellow from the «arth.'* The oK 
voice that filled Jerusalem on the day of Christ's crucifixio^ 
domes out again in thunder. Their rage was ungovemaMi^ 
*^Iliey cast off their clothes and threw dust into the dr.* 
The act described here may be either that of tossing up ti^ 
loose cloaks or outet garments, or that of violently sluddt^ 
them without removal ; not as a gesture of concurrence <^ 
applause in which sense agitation of the dress is somifS 
times mentioned in the classics, but as a spontaneous expre^ 
sion of intense and irrepressible excitement. Throwing dtid^ 
into the air — ^not as it has sometimes been explained, thai i^ 
might descend upon iheir own heads as a sign of mournin^^ 
an idea probably connected with the fedse assumption iMi 
they rent their garments, whereas they only shook or toss^ 
them. The act described is to be understood precisely Wki^ 
the one before it, as an outward symptom of internal ra^ 
lesembling its expression in the lower animals, and safi*^ 
be common in the East upon the part of whole crowds, whISf 
impatient or exasperated."* '^ 

♦ Alexander. » ''*- 
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. m. HbBS WB have OVjnOEBS OF LAW TOO WEAK- TO BB 

cpBNBROUS OB BRAVE. *< The chief captain commanded him to 
>e brought into th« castle^ and bade tiiat he should be ex* 
fjnined by scourging, that he might know wherefore they 
^ried so against him." 

i First : Fear of the people made the chief capiain too UnUd 
i<y behave genermuHy towards Paid, Why did the chief 
^ptain — ^the Eoman tribune — command Paul to be brought 
into the castle, scourged,aiid bound? Kot because he cotdd have 
been in any way convinced of his guilt, but because ho wished 
\q conciliate the raging mob who cried out, "Away with 
such a fellow from the earth i" For fear of the Jewish mob 
^£3' commander of the garrison examined him by scouiging. 
^jQCording to the Eoman law, Paul was scourged in order to 
distract from him a confession of guilt which no witnesses 
qould prove. ** Scourging was a species of judicial torture, 
uitended like the similar but worse devices of the Inquisition, 
^d some other civilized but barbarous tribunals, to supply 
t^e want of proof or information by extorting a confession or 
compelling a prisoner to accuse himself. From this use 
torture has acquired a euphemistic name ; the application of 
tile rack, the iron bool^ the thumb screws, and a hundred 
other hellish cruelties, being known in history as putting 
]|ien (or women) to the question. In comparison with thea» 
Zd^nements, there was something merciful in the Eoman 
ppKi^tice of examining by scourges." This species of barbario 
"f^^^xij still lingers about Christendom. Second : Fear 
^ th^ Eoman power forced Mm to desist from his cruelties. 
"Khile the indignities and cruelties were being inflicted upon 
^IDQi, Paul, with the heroism of a great man, said, *' Is it 
llt^Yfal for you to scourge a man that is a Eoman and uncon* 
4wmed V From the conversation that took place from verse 
%/& — 30, three things are observable, {a) Paul's self-corn* 
]Qgifm.4^ Tortured and bleeding under the lash, he speaks 
f^BJiOut rage or even excitement— nipeaks to the bold Eoman 
himself: "Is it lawful for you to scourge a man who is a 
Eoman 1 " (5) The apostle's civic superiority to the Soman 
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iiikTme. The cme was a ''free-bom" citizen of £ome^ the other 
iraa^a citizen only bji porchase. " With a great mm obtain^ 
I. this freedom^'' said the captain. Tl^ right of Eomaa« 
citizenship was oonfensed only on suc^ foreigners as had 
rendered some signal service to the state. As the moral 
tone of the empire lowered, it became a purchasable com- 
modity. This diief captain thus obtained his citizenship. 
^ But I wm horn free^^ says Paul, as if he had said, "I 
am a greater Eoman than thou." Paul was bom in Tardus, ^ 
a city whose inhabitants were admitted to the rights of^ 
<ntiz«i9hip by Augustus, (c) The force of the Eoman uam(k 
As soon as l^ey heard that Paul was a. Eoman, the o£Bic% 
shrank with dread from the outrage he was committing; aw 
the soldiers recoiled. "Then straightway they departed"- 
from him which should have examined him : and the chirf*' 
qaptain, also, was afraid after he.knew that he was a Eoman, ^ 
and because he had bound him." 

This incident accords with Eoman histoyy. Cicero, against'* 
Verres, says, "Whoever he might be whom you were -hurry-' 
ing to the cross, were he even unknown to you, if he but' 
said that he was a Soman citizen, he would necessarily obtain'' 
from you, the praetor, by the simplest mention of Eome, tf^ 
not an escape, yet at least a delay of his punishment." An4 
^igain, **It is a heinous sin. to bindaEomafflb citizen; it is^ 
vickedness to beat him; it is next to parricide to kill him;" 
fOid what shall I say to crudfy him 1" . . 



EEPOSE OP OBEAT MUfDS. * -^I 

Really great minds seem to have cast off from their hearts Ih© 

grave's earth, as weU as dissipated Um dowU which conceal the \ikU9mt 
om our view, and they thus disclose to thepuelves and t9 us a cUar 
and blissful world of everlasting repose. Hie beauty of sudi xmn£P 
Appears s^pla and unagitated, extending, Hke the blue ether, overIM 
world and tinne. .A^ it is the repose pioduoed by satisfactijm Mjf 
completion, not exhaustion from the fatigue of continuous endeavoSrp^ 
which gives an expression of serenity to their ^es, and impdaivifa^ 
i?»0t.outhairlj^s. 'Bs^s^stv^ 



(No. IV.) 

Subject: Soul-tegttng, 

'* Blessed is the man tliat endareth. temptatdon : for when he is tried, 
lie shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to 
them that love him." — Jas. i. 12. 

I!N" this verse we are reminded of two facts. They are — 
L That man herb is in soul-testing cibcumstances. 
All are beset with afHictions. To such men as James is 
addressing, such afflictions are not misfortunes, still less are 
they punishments. They are trials — ^tests. By them a man is 
tested in his own judgment, in the sight of I9^p^]^dmi4^'the 
<eyeofGod. First: There are those thatl^ri^^^; r Muiii 
that happens forces him to askw^1^'e^i>:d4^^9££^^di^6^}|^ 
^* Is there a spiritual WrM t?;'IS |MQ'ifetiWfe ;I&T % thgJo 

^Mt,i&^^(^'^7,&k 'Met «fe^fc^ ii^fc^'^^^fr'tlni^' ttelt 
tend to quench love to Grod ? " Keep ydfeeUdS iBin idblfe.** 

and wicked man sa^X'}S|iffi|y»^l^t^.^j^J,^ja^ 
zance is well-being ; f or^ of such as endures, tiie text teaches — 
First : Be has prmm-f^teksisaffbsK^ -lA be^aA free ^ftonl the 

'citfLl^fercottiEe wft^ '^ffe^^^^ly (^■biDktinferta^ted^'l>y«iii;'5a 
^'^Wh'^'hf HSBtrklafib> ^^bidStf A^^^ftkafiUti^^iMibitiiiB 
-'^Sl^^'sL mi/^'imM^'^hi^ ^H1ftt''tx»&^^'^id(otUbif&l«ohi^. 

VOL.ZX. P 
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approved as genuine, he shall receive a crown of lifie." 12^^ 
itetaphor, ''approved as genuine," or& BoKtfio^ ycvDfuv^Wy.ha^ 
reference to money which has been properly tried and refin^ 
and 80 is " receivable." To men whose characters are tbi^ 
tried, and who are thus accepted, there is honour, (a) Tliff 
hofiour is certain, "promised." (fi) The honour is lastiiig^ 
" crown of life." (y) The lionour is God-given, " The Lord,**" 
&c. (S) Tlie honour is given to tJiose who are prepared for it, 
^ those that love God." Only love to God can make a man 
truly endilre temptations. Only love to God can qualify ^ 
man for spiritual honour. That is the royalty, without which 
the crown would be bat a bauble and a burden. 

(No. V.) 

Subject : TJie Sources of Good and Evil, 

" Let no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God : for 
God cannot be tempted with eyil, neither tempteth he any man : boi 
every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed. Then, when Inst hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and 
sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. Do not err, my beloved 
bretl^n. Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above^ ^d 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness,, 
neither shadow of taming. Of his own will begat he us with tho^ 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits of his crea- 
tures."— Jas. i. 13—18. 

Men have made mighty mistakes about the sources of 
good and of evil. Of these sources a metaphysical explana- 
tion has never yet been given — ^probably, never will be. Bttt 
the text, in common with other Scripture, presents us ^tfe 
two distinct and sufficiently practical facts. ' '* 

L All good is from the Cbeatob. , : 

This is shown here by James. 1. From the negaii^ 
character of God, He is (a) non4emptahle. For any beip^ 
to be temptable, he must be able to co^iceive new thovfffyf^ 
and also to cherish new emotions. In that temptation ccmsistf^ 
Since God can never see evil in any other guise than J9(^, 
always has^ and smcQ He cannot feel towards it in any otl^ 
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manner than with his eternal hatred, it is evident He cannot 
be tempted ; He is infinitely incorruptible. God is also ()Q^, 
non-tempting — " neither tempteth He any man." Every reve- 
lation of Him manifests his desire that we should become 
"partakers of His holiness." Another way in which James 
shows all good is from the Creator, is, 2. From the positive 
character of God, The text leads us to regard (a), Hw essen- 
tial purity. He is the Father of lights. He is the origin of 
all lights — material^ mentalf and moral. He is the central 
sun of the universe, from whom every ray of beauty, truth, 
and goodness, proceeds. (J3) His general benevolent a^iviiy 
in the world. God is here described as ever active, and ever 
active in bestowing all the good gifts the world receives. In 
God, activity means beneficence, (y) His special efforts to 
subdue evil in man. All goodness in man is His of&pring. 
Through the instrumentality of his word. He has generated 
all that is holy in character. " Of his own will begat He 
ua," &c. 

II. At.t. evil is prom the creature. 

Whence, then, comes evil if not from God ] All comes 
firpm the creature, and much from th^ creature, man. The 
tej;:t gives us the biography of evil in man. We have, (1.) 
The genesis of evil. Here are three things in its production, 
(a) Feeling — "lust" A forbidden thing is first desired. 
(^.Thought. " Conceived." Man, unlike the brute, has the 
pow^r of thinking upon his feelings, and thus either of 
intensifying or weakening them. Thought kindles incipient 
feelings into passions, (y) VolUion "bringeth forth." 
Volition is the bringing of the emotion into an action. Sin is 
not a quality, not a myst^ioi:» entity ; but an act — a ^^ trans- 
gfeiiwing of the law." (2.) ThematimtyofevU. **When 
it is finished." Sin is finished when the transgressing 
volition has passed, and still more finished when the act hi^ 
been so repeated as to become a habit. You see the sin of 
Ijing, intemperance, &c., ^< finished" in some men. That is 
completed, consolidated by habit. (3.) The issuB of evii. 
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/tin' ^v',)-. -v f ?,:•: vv/;-j Ji...: v/ ni .Vl /: i.miiM o-'.' *j') 

'ifiiA'^tli lift' niaster. ani S<?noiixa!fe,ll)iftaufie Tr^him tKe .«> 

^itiu^jidti^ii lepCKw cAttid:tfe4^^anii1wittgppe»pVBy;icoi4piw^ ^ 
had broug^ht away captiye oat of tlie land of Israel a little ]aiA^(i| 
•he waited on Naaman'a wife. And she said unto her mistress,^ 





^ii£g ofrSyHa'tftfay^ toi^^ttidit wm skd^a Jtetii^ onto iKd W«Slf 
(Ift/^lnMn^MB d^g^x/^kAki^ y^hm'^I^M^fo^ ^^&^i^ 

g of Israel, afiying,Ko.w,VhenI 



Jroug^t the Ifitter to theiing 6t liael, sfiying/^Kow.Vheii tM 
r^aSfd'urf&ttiel; hSUi^d, I*ffVfe%*eifewfth sent Naam^**^\_^ 

^tfi^I tfi4rt^o^'^ifl^kVk)d^ .)!^4^ib%y^ 

1tpa8i»]ii4i^stdi^.^kibgjof Jsntt'l^ ^ mM^ 

d^ic^^iw^^^^x^ to Mft^(<ft,»^te 

laoth send unto mQ fe) r^oyef %man of his leprosy ? Wherwraxj 
ficler, I piay you, and 4e1iow he rieSte^i^^aiTei a^it M!^ 
%%a so/^Wifeli'Bfisha ifi» tt^^ tfttt^fb^'-*^-^ 

*i«iaBl ^eOrr^kxI^'idifs^^ii^^ 

TU14 .with ms chariot, a^d atood at xdb door of the nou~ ' 

^liidMidhk^sfeit-fl ni^s&ttf* ffi»6^tffi^%fc^lfifl.^i 

'^Tf<eif^tkii4fMdf^ flesti%lfiPc6ii^agdji>toUe^aiBdqfifo 
)dldttLT ButrdiBaiBaii'waBi #4>aMaft %^ Jki^!iQi^«fi4riN44<zP«| 
.*Wfil^ S^#l^fl,?5elf.^e j?^jK)>^, fi?*;rtS^Mf 

mT over the 



mofB/ji the Lord his God, and stnke his 




lible di^MM&fec^'ik^),'^c^im,^^^ 

cure, as ^^^W^mii^'toisik^d^ 
been, and sfflf;ktfe^^4t^ W6*'^ffi-W)(3^^,^^^ 
J»^e part; in m^'ttM^'i^^^^ 

destiny. '-^'^ ^^ '^'^■" i^-'-^^^^' "-'^-'^'^ ^-"^ ^-^i^f-';'- f;b/-40*7i^Tj 

'i ,0/1.'/ ; y.\\X vAi :■;■) i:f;:.!-:.f'h(Vj;:it frn nl/idrfeo 

j^layed in his o^ :f5W«W« .Mi ffl[il?ea§k WRfif^JfflB 
t&aaman's disease ] T^^^fif^l^, Y.qis^, , oj[ ^^1^% .ojjapj^y^xjj^^j 

ifHtfn," &c Perhaps tlier^[ \f^f;^,ynflpgf[,^|n^i^^^5gr^i^^ 
%4et who were suffering fron^^p^j^p^, pj^tj Jl!^% »lft^^'F99l 
^te:in thqm. They would g|(;^5^r|^^^t^i;,|jj4^^ 
;^fi^nsyiapathised with an^ ^ft|^l«d^ J^aiv^^Bg^iWa^ 
W^^ worldly position was %j^ Jgfifi^ 'TS^f^Al^i^a 
i^«m]« engaged, nations were exci^^^|rf%^-f # i!M»/«>T% 
^80^ a sad fact in our history that.j|rftfl^^^jC^)^y^^%^^?^ 
3^d the virtues of the grandees, and4ij)jpk<^uts^^ ^.^^%fli^%r 
^ipraces of the lowly. Kamaniyj^higljLjBgpi^lij^i^^fe^ 
M IMiways " a jpreat trial," of whid^j^^pi^.^^^a^ ^^ 
siHm press will record. If he does a goq^ex^sr ^i4f il4l9fbYfi^^* 
"feteit work," aqd is trumpeted half t^le.^w^ld^plce^^. ^f^l^ 
^p^l^^iyidicates— firsts the loch of irdellige'f^jiJff^jitx^]^^ 
^^S^. Reason teaches that the calamitig^^j^ lfe^^.??^ft^ 
-AjnBRi Tnany mitigating circumstances, and th^^j^re J|i€)^9^]^^ 
N^^^athy ^ould he towards the poor. It indi^t^t^Hf^c^j^^ 
'^^ Jack of mardinesa in popular sympathy, .^h^^. js.;%a 
Jjavning servility most dishonourable to humEgi^jjf^njLj^'^^ 
li^lM^wiag more sympathy to the rich than to the poor in 
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. n. The force of individual influbnoe. ^^AndtheSyi-thn 
had gone otU hy companies^ and had brought away oaptiveout 
of the lund of Israel a little maid : and she waited on Nmk 
man^s wtfe. And she said unto her mistress, tcotdd Ood^ mp 
lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria I for he wovM 
recover him of his leprosy. And one went in, and told hh 
lord saying^ Thi^ and thus said th^ maid, tJiat is of the lamd 
oflsrad. This little girl, who had been torn from her natire 
country and carried into the land of strangers by the ruth- 
1^ hand of war, told her mistress of a prophet in Israel who 
had the power to heal lepers. This led the king of Syria to 
persuade Naaman to visit Jadsea, and to give the 1eproi]^6 
captain an introduction to the king ; who, in his turn, intro- 
duced him to the prophet, who effected his healing. 

The influence of this little slave girl should teach us tlnte 
things. First, The magnanimity of young natures. Thou^ 
she was an exile in the land of her oppressors, instead of 
having thiat revenge which would have led her to rejoice hi 
the sufferings of her captors, h6r young heart yearned with 
sympathy for one of the ruthless conquerors. A poor child, 
a^ humble servant, a despised slave, may have a royal soil].' 
Second, Th>e power of the humblest individual. This podr 
girl, with her simple intelligence, moved her misbess ; her 
iriistress, the mighty warrior ; then Syria's king was moved, 
by him the king of Israel is interested, and then the 
prophet of the Lord. Thus this little maid may have been 
said to have stirred kingdoms. 2fo one, not even a diAd 
*'liveth to himself." 'Each is a fountain of influence. TMri, 
The dependence of the great upon the small. The recovery •# 
this warrior resulted from the word of this captive maul. 
Some persons admit the hand of God only in what they dfl^l 
great events. But what are gireat events 1 Great and small 
are but relative terms. And even what wo call small often 
sways and shapes the great. One spark of fire may turn HI 
liondon into a whiff of smoke. 

IIL The force of sblf-preservatiox, . **And the kfy$g • 
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«/ Syria said, ^ Oo to ; go, and I wUl send a letter unto the 
Mhq of Isi^ad, And he departed^ and toolt with him ten 
iedents of silver*, and six thousand pieces of gold, and ten 
changes of raiment. And he brought tJie letter to the King of 
Israel, saying. Note when this letter is come unto thee, behold 
J have therewith sent Naaman my servant to thee that thou 
^kayest recover him of his leprosy" It would seem that 
UTaaman at once consulted Benhadad, the King of Syria, on 
the subject suggested by the captive maid, and having 
obtained an introduction to the king of Israel hurried off, 
taking with him '^ ten talents of silver, and six thousand 
f)ieces of gold, and ten changes of raiment " — great wealth — 
which lie was prepared to sacrifice in the recovery of his 
health. The instinct of self-preservation is one of the 
idirdngest in human nature. "Skin for skin; all that a 
man hath will he give in exchange for his life.'' Men will 
tepend fortunes and traverse continents in or^er to rid them- 
selves of disease and prolong life. This strenuous eflfbrt for 
ileoovery jBfom disease reminds us of — 

'r First: The value of physical health. This man had lost 
it, and what was the world to him without it 1 Bishop Hall 
tir«dy says of him, ** The basest slave in Syria would not 
<iKange skins with him." Health — this precious blessing — 
is so lavishly given, that men seldom appreciate it till it 
ife^lost. 

.\ Secondly: T7ie neglect of spiritual health. This man was 
^iridently morally diseased, — that is, he neither knew of the 
irttc^ God nor had sympathy with Him. He wa^ a moral 
invalid. A worse disease than leprosy infected his manhood 
land threatened the ruin of his being. Yet there is no strug- 
;gKng after spiritual recovery. This is a general evil. 

IV. The force of caste-fbeling. ^^And the King of 
Syria said, Go to ; go, and I will send a letter to the king of 
Israel.'* Why did the King of Syiia send Naaman with the 
letter to the Monarch of Israel? Was it because he was 
.^en to understand that that king would work the cure? 
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'Key; for mention was made by the captive gid of no one iribt> 
could effect the cure but "the prophet that is in Samaria^ 
Or was it because he thought that Israel's mcmarch wotlld 
cUscover the prophet and influence him on behalf of th^ 
afflicted officer ? No ; for in his royal letter he says, " B&- 
holdy I liave serU Naaman my servant to thee that thtm 
mayest recover him of his leprosy.'' Why, then ? Simply 
because of caste-feeling. He forsooth was too great to know 
a prophet — too great to correspond with any one but a kin^* 
What was a prophet, though radiating with divine inteUi^ 
gence and nerved with divine energy, compared even to k 
soulless man if a crown encircle his brow ? 

First : Gaste-feeling sinks the real in the adventitioti^ 
The man who is ruled by it so exaggerates extemalisms as Id 
lose sight of those elements of moral character which con^ 
stitute the ilignity and determine the destiny of man. H4 
lives in bubbles. 

Secondly, Caste-feeling curtails the region of human 
sympathies. He who is controlled by this feeling, has the 
circle of his sympathies limited not only to the outward *df 
man, but to the outward of those only in his own sphere. All 
outlying his grade and class are nothing to him. Casteit- 
feeling, thirdly, antagonises the Gospel, Christ came t^ 
destroy that middle wall of partition that divides men mb^ 
classes. The Gospel overtops all adventitious distinc^Sd^ 
and directs its doctrines, and offers its provisions to man tta 
man. 

V. The pobob X>v guiltt suspicion. *• And it came to pa» 
wh^n the King of Israel had read tJie letter^ that he rerU Ms^ 
dolhesy and said^ Am I a God, to kill and to make ative^ ihm^ 
this man doth send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy J 
Wherefore, consider^ I pray] you^ and see Iww he seeketh' a 
quarrel against me?'* The construction that the monairch 
put upon the message of his royal brother, was, instead i^ 
being true and liberal, the most false and ungenerous. Bb 
ascribed evil motives where there were none, and saw maMgb 
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imt intentions where there was notliing but a good-natured 
purpose. All this springs from that suspicion which is a pre- 
nmlent and disastrous evil in the social life of this world. 
Where this suspicion exists, one of the two, if not the two 
jfollowing things, are always found. First, a hwwledge of 
ihe depravity of society. The suspicious man has frequently 
]^rut, either from observation, testimony, or experience, or all 
Ihyese, that there is such an amount of falsehood, and dishonesty 
in society, as will lead one man to take an undue advantage 
of another. However, whether he has learnt this or not, it 
is< a lamentable fact, patent to all observant eyes. Secondly, 
the existence of evil in himself The auspicious man knows 
tbati he is selfish, false, dishonest, unchaste, and he believes 
iliat all men are the same. If he were not evil, he would not 
be suspicious of others, even though he knew that all about 
iito were bad. An .innocent being, I trow, would move 
amongst a corrupt age without any suspicion whatever. Being 
destitute of all bad motives himself, he would not be able to 
jtfiderstand the corrupt motives of others. On the other hand, 
'in(iete society ever so holy, a bad man would still be suspecting 
HU, An unchaste, selfish, fraudulent man, would suspect the 
purity, the benevolence, and the integrity of angels, if he 
iived amongst them. The greatest rogues are always the 
mpst suspicious ; the most lustful husbands are always the 
^»ost jealous of their wives, and the reverse. Well has our 
great dramatist said, " Suspicion haunts the guilty soul." A 
miserable thing, truly, is this suspicion. Heaven deliver us 
from suspicious people ! Suspicion is the poison of all true 
'friendship ; it is that which makes kings tyrants — ^merchants, 
exactors — masters, rigorous, and the base-natui»d of both 
iMxes, diseased with a jealousy that shatters connubial confi- 
dence, and quenches all the lights of connubial life. 

' VL The fobob op remedial goodness. Though the king 
eoidd not cure, there was a remedial power in Israel equal to 
^tuB emergency. That power, infinite goodness delegated to 
ipkba. God makes man tlie organ of his restorative powers^ 
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It was 80 now with Elisha. It was pre-eminently so with 
Christ. It was so also with the apostles. The redemptive 
treasure is in " earthly vessels.** The passage suggests sevewj. 
points concerning this remedial power., First : It transcmd^ 
natural poicer. " When Elisha, the man of God, had heard 
^ that the king of Israel had rent his clothes, ... he sent to the 
king, sayingjWherefore hast thou rent thy clothes? let him now 
come to me, and he shall know that there is a prophet in 
Israel" The monarch felt his utter insufi&ciency to effect the 
cure. ITatural science knew nothing of means to heal the 
leper. Supernatural revelation reveals the repiedy tlirough. 
Elisha. Herein is an illustration of Christianity. "No natural 
science can cure the leprosy of sin ; it tried for ages but 
failed. Second : It offends human pride, " So Naaman, 
came with Ids horseSy and ibith Jus chariot, and stood at tlie 
door of the house of Elisha, And Elisha sent a messenger 
unto him, saying^ Go and wash in Jordan seven times, and 
thy flesh shall come again to tliee, and thou shall he clean. 
But Naanian was wroth, and went aicay and said, "behold I 
thought he will surely come out to me, and stand and caff 
on the name of the Lord 7m God, and strike his hand over 
the place and recover the leper.^^ Kaaman came in all the 
pomp of wealth and station to the prophet's door, expecting, 
no doubt, that Elisha would hurry out to do him hpnouy. 
But a true man is never moved by glitter. He did not even go 
out to meet the illustrious visitor, but sent a messenger to Kd 
him go to the Jordan and there wash. But both the unbend- 
ing independency of the prophet, and the simple method he 
prescribed so galled the proud heart of the Syrian warrior, that 
**he was wroth, and went away and said, Behold I thought ha 
would surely come out to me,** &c. Herein is an illustration 
of Christianity. It strikes at the root of pride, and requires 
us to become as little children. 

Third: It clashes with 2)0})ular p^'ejiidice, "Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israeli May I not wash in them and be 
clean 1 " It. is common for men to regard that which belongs 
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ii> themselves, and to their cauntiy, as the " better." Our 
children, our family, our sect, our class, our nation, " better." 
This man*s prejudice said ** Abana and Pharpar ;" the pro- 
phet said "Jordan," and this offended him. "And he went 
'away in a rage." Herein again is ah illustration of Chris- 
tianity. Human prejudices prescribe this river, and tiiat^ 
river for cleansing, but the gospel says " Jordan." 

Pourth: It works hy simple means, "And his servant 
came near and said to him, My father, i( the prophet had bid 
thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it % 
how much rather then, when he saith to thee, wash, and be 
clean 1 The means, to Kaaman, seemed to be too simple to 
answer the end he sought. Had there been some severe 
regimen, or some painful operation, or some costly expenditure, 
he would have accepted it more readily, but "to wash," 
seemed too simple. The means of spiritual recovery are Very 
simple. But men desire them otherwise. Hence ceremonies, 
pilgrimages, penances, fastings, and the like. *' Believe, and 
thou shalt be saved,'* says God ; man wants to do something 
more. 

Fifth : It demands indimdual effort, " Then went he down 
and dipped himself seven times in the Jordan according to 
ti)e saying of the man of God." Naaman had to go down 
himself to the river, and to dip /iimseZ/ seven times in its 
waters. His restoration depended upon his individual 
effort. And so it is in spiritual matters. Each man must 
bfelieve, repent, pray for himself. There is no substitution. 

' Sixth : It is comjpletehj efficacious, ** His flesh came again, 
like the flesh of a little child, and he was clean." The means 
employed for this leper's cure fully answered the end. Every 
vestige of the disease was gone, and he was restored to more 
' than the vigour of his former manhood. Herein once more. 
** Believe and ye shall be saved." ** Such were some of you ; 
but ye are washed ye are cleansed." 

r I 

' VIL The force of a new conviction. " A7id' lie returned 
to the man of God^ he and all his company ^ and came akd 
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stood before him : and lie said. Behold now I hnofo that there 
ia no Ooi in all the earthy hut in Israel : now thereforey I 
pray thee, take a Messing of thy servant. But he said. As 
the Lord livethy before whom I stand, I will receive noffie^ 
And hs urged him to take it, but he refused. And Naamav^ 
said^ shall there not then, I pray thee, be given to thy servant 
%wo mules burden of earth ? for thy servant mill hence- 
forth offer neither burnt offering nor sacrifice but unto the 
Lprdr 

Observe — First: The sul/fect of tJie new conviction. What 
■was the subject] That the God of Israel was the onJy God. 
This new conviction reversed his old prejudices, and th^ 
religious creed of his country. It was not reasoning, it was 
not teaching; experience had wrought this conviction into 
his soul. He felt that it' was God's hand that healed him. 

Second : TJie, developments of this new conviction, A con- 
viction like this must prove influential in some way or other. 
Abstract ideas may lie dormant in the mind, but convictions 
are ever operative. What did it do in Naaman 1 (1.) It 
evoked gratitude. Standing with all his company before tl^e 
prophet he avowed his gratitude. " Now therefore I pray 
tjiee take a blessing of thy servant." Just before his cure he 
Imd anything but kindly feelings towards the prophet. He 
was full of " rage." ITew convictions about God will gene- 
rate [new feelings toward man. (2.) It annihilated an oH 
prejudice. Just before his cure he despised Judsea. Jordan 
was contemptible as compared with the rivers of Damascus. 
But now the very ground seems holy. He asks of the pror 
pbet liberty to take away a portion of the earth. " Shall 
there not then I pray thee be given to thy servant two mule?' 
burden of earth 1" A new conviction about God widens the 
soul's sympathies, raises it above all those nationalities of 
heart that characterise little souls. (3.) It inspired worship*, 
** Thy servant will henceforth offer neither burnt offering, ncwr 
sacrifice, but unto the Lord." His whole nature^ was so 
flooded with gratitude to that God who had healed him il^t 
his soul went forth in holy worship. Through the force ojf 
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xtiiS^^T^ (S6nY!ction he felt as Paul did when he said, " What 
Ihiiigs "vvere i^v to me, those I counted loss," &c. 

'*..■-.•■;.' fj.tO, 

YIIL Th^ force of associates. Naaman had been in the 
5ia]Mt ot Tvorshipping -^'ih the house of Piimmon" with his 
'tiASter the ]iing. This ]|>t^bably lio had done for years with 
other officef;s ot the state, Thef influence of this he now felt 
'coant^rattil^g iilie neV contnction of duty. He felt that 
ijrliLl^t' it whtiXd lite wrong ibr hiJii to go there any more, yet 
'lie couldt'iibt hnt^go. **in tfm iMmj the Lord pardon thy 
teruaUt^ihaf when my mmhr goefh info Hie house of Rlmmon 
fo^jhorahip fher^, and he teaneHi on m.y Jiandy and I bow 
Hi^se^^'in fh^'ha^&df'JStHiim&ri: tchen I "bmo dbwn myself 
\ft the hoUse of Rlmmon^ the Jjord pardon thp 'servant in 
'Ifih 'i}ifng^^ loyalty 'and gratitlido towftrda tt^ king con- 
^triotited mttch to prtjyent him renouncing afi - cOnn^io^icai 
*W'th.;fii^^%ii^e 0^ Kj^^ How ofteri tlo our i^dcidailoite 
preVeril 1^3 fftiih the fufl' carrying but of our convictirinft^l^/jit 
^ought not 't^ he so. *^ Ho 'that lo veth father or HiOthefe m&t^ 
*|Kan He iBii'i^t'^worthj of Me.*' *• - < '• ii 

' ' ^'tS 19 somewhat rmafcble that the prophet SSSshail^teld 
m .fXhoftlng Naatnaii fe aVoid cVcry appearan<je Of^^dii^H^, 
^Saiii to him, ^ Go Jh ipeace.'' The prophet nb doebt'lflRi 
^'fsLiili in "ihe power of Kaanian*a comric^on to gutod 'hfm'ili&i 
^^^^iii^'M^eliSlef;:'-''*!' }*^ ;-^^* * J' ' ^"^'1^ ^^ '-'^ ^^^^% 

'■'''" ' ■ • '' i ■"'■-•'■ ■ ■ '■; ' .J ' i' .hU: ^-u'li}^ 

■*'''':^''a%''%el}flja'%«*fSbliiffl*A*'Atof*..;iOelutrffeTiha'aiB*- 

Jn his case we have avarice, First, eager ik'4h ^ntfinttft. 

"But Gehazi. the servant of Elisha, the man of God, said, 
m&fdfyf i&tefmtl^8|lER^^SfiMa1]$ «ii8'Syl%S; iifnot 
^MMY ai fo^Kfiai'5«Sat^'4Wfl«ffl !fetl«Wight'jbtit,;iAttie 
<£c^%v^;i^t^9iik'«tft^ ^','>«i^'1^«>«od«^liA of l&Bu 

ifi fine opportunity for his greedpJMd''ife«i^*!l|^'i8ll!wasit5 ^I 
%a Mf *(fe'-kk'^ *Av?a^^'1S^^ife'^ill*^Tflostt!riiigiy 
-p^#19iH>k''^t£^fil#^8«9«be4-'«»d«%>t[WTiel»({s 
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maen, like the fablftd Briareus, a hundred hands, he would 
employ them all in ministering to himself. Dryden calls it — 

"A cursed hunger of pernicious gold." 

It is that passion that makes all men like Gehazi " run." Men 

are everywhere, out of breath in their race for wealth. 

Second : Tkls avarice is in onSy associated loith the most gensrous 

of inen. He was the servant of Elisha, who, when Naaman 

offered some acknowledgment of his gratitude to him, 

exclaimed, in the most solemn way, ** As the Lord liveth, 

before whom I stand, I will receive none." One would have 

thought that association with a generous soul like this would 

have consumed every base sentiment from (jehazi's heart. But 

when it once roots itself in the soul, it is the most inveterate 

of lusts. The history of modern enterprises shows us numerous 

examples of men who from early life have been in association 

with ministers, churches, religious institutions^ and in some 

cases have themselves been deacons, chairmen of religious 

societies, and whose avarice has so grown in spite of all thosa 

influences as to make them swindlers on a gigantic scale. 

Thirdly : This avarice sought its end hy means of falsehood. 

Wl^en Glehazi came up to JS'aaman, he said, " My master hath 

sent me, saying. Behold even now there be come to me from 

Mount Ephraim two young men of the sons of the prophets,; 

give them, I pray thee, a talent of silver and two changes of 

garments." This was a flagrant falsehood. Avarice is always 

false. Its trades are full of tricks ; its shops, of sophistries. ' 

All its enterprises employ the tongue of falsehood, and the 

hand of deceit 

X. The force op retributivb justice. There is justice 
on this earth as well as remedial goodness, and Heaven often 
makes man the organ as well as the subject of both. Elisha^ 
who had the remedial power^ had also the retributive. Hmouk 
we see retributive justice in — ?*f 

Eirst: J^eteding the wrongdoer. "And EHsha said ui^|j?t; 
him, Whence comest thou, Gehazi? And he said. Thy s^:^ 
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vant went no whither. And he said unto him, Went not my 
heart mth thee, when the man turned again from his chariot 
to meet thee 1 " Justice has the eyes of Argus ; has more 
than the eyes of Argus — it sees in the dark. It penetrates 
through all fallacies. **The eyes of the Lord run to and fro, 
heholding the evil and the good." 

Secondly: Repi^oving the ^orongdoer. "Is it a time to 
receive money, and to receive garments, and oliveyards, and 
vineyards, and sheep, and oxen, and man-servants, and maid- 
servants % " An old expositor has quaintly put it, " Couldest 
thou find no better way of getting money than by belying 
thy master, and laying a stumbling-block before a young 
convert?" His avarice was a thing bad in itself, and bad 
also in seizing an opportunity which should have been 
employed for other and higher ends. 

Thirdly : It pmkhes the wrongdoer, "The leprosy there- 
•fore of Naaman shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy seed for 
ever. And he went out from his presence a leper as white as 
snow." He had money of the leper, but he had his disease 
tooJ In getting what he considered a blessing, he got a curse 
as well ! Wealth avariciously gotten never fails to bring a 
cutse in some form or other. If it does not bring leprosy to 
the body, it brings what is infinitely worse, the most deadly 
leprosy into the soul, and often entdls injuries on posterity I 



Subject : The Sounds and Sights of Life, 

'* And they that were witb me saw indeed the light, and were afraid ; 
"but they heard not the voice of him that spake to me.*' — ^Acts xxii. 9. 

" And the men which journeyed with him fitood i^>eechless, hearing 
a voice, but seeing ifo man." — Acts ix. 7. 

ginalgsifi id JSowilg tfet i^tfrm Jgunbrtb mib <|fiftifi^. 

HERE is a record of the supernatund in the life of Paul 
and his travelling companions when approaching^ 
Damascus. The feet that thefte supematurd phenomena 
were at "mid-day,", and that the apostle's fellow travellers were 
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■deeply sensible of them as well as tlie apostle, demonstrate 
that " the voice " that thundered in the ear, and "the light^' 
that flashed around them were objective realities. The little 
♦discrepancy between the occurrence as given by Luke in the 
ninth chapter, and as stated by the apostle himself in the 
twenty-second, instead of invalidating, conflrms the authenti- 
"city of the accounts. Identity of statement concerning the same 
occurrence, by two different individuals, after an interval of 
about twenty-five years, might justly awaken serious sus- 
picions of collusion. But here, indeed, the verbal discrepancy 
is capable of an easy solution. When Luke says that the 
men who journeyed with Paul heard " a voice," and Paul 
says that they heard not "the voice," it may fairly be 
supposed that all that Paul means is that they heard not the 
^articulate voice, but mere sound. The same sound which 
fell on the ear of his companions and communicated no idea^ 
fell on Paul's ear, conveying a me^aigV from the Christ who 
-was in heaven. And the same! ^*ife|it^ also which revealed 
nothing to his companioi^J^r^yealea fe of God to him,' 

So that you have heye iwp '^m^s,^ ; "Pirst : 4 ^i^f^ heard hjf 
lalL hutr uni^rMood omUj^'^FdvX.yT^ voice produced, 
indee(^^ ^1^ mpressio^^^ It vibrated ga, 

, tJieir.e^^ and so, s^^^ that xliey mV 

'^'speeclitess ; ^* liut it conveyed no idea. ' Whereits, it cati vejecl 
A wonderful message deep into Paul's soul. "I heard a 
voice saying to me in the Hebrew tongue, &c." Second : A 
light ^rcj^ I^f/^allj.^ hid reh^ealiug notM/ig txceid to, ^aul. The 
mystic light riidiated about all with a brightness excelling 

'thnit of ** midTdiiy,*' and flbdding tKem with (bell^io^^^rm. 

^ilut it repealed nothing* It was mere dazzling brigfexness ; ' 

^o^'^ing more, ^ufc in ^at radiiince what did "I'^^Aee I 
^' The Lord^ even Jeaus appeared. unto" hfm- ^ " * ' ' 

^ ^ow, |this exlrmrdinhrij cireiimstane© ihdicafes what is; 

■^-hthihUo^i Tn Jilman life. Evci^heve'thefG ^re ljdeS,^W *''^' 
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others. A " light " revealing the grandest realities to some, 
discloses nothing to others. There is everywhere through 
])^iin^ society, diverse suhjeotivity under identical eternalism; 
oj; different mental phenomena under identical circom-' 
stances. 

, X Mjsn's lives in relation to material nature show 
TjBiis, The " lights" of nature, to the thoughtless multitude, 
rev^ nothing hut mere sensuous forms— just what they 
r^yeal to the brute, and nothing more. To the superstitious 
tjiey reveal hosts of unearthly existences, presiding over the 
v^ious operations of the world, dreaded as demons or wor^ 
shipped as gods. To the sceptical philosopher they reveal 
noihing but a grand system of well-organised forces, moving 
and working bydts own inherent impulse with all the resistless- 
ness of an absolute fate. To the enlightened and devout 
Gii;ristian, they reveal a wise and loving Father, "who is God 
• over all, blessed for evermore." The " voices^^ of nature, too, 
■which are boundlessly varied, and set in every key, convey 
djifferent impressions to different minds. To some nothing 
b^t mere sensation, to others, superstitious awe ; to others, 
scientific intelligence ; to others, thoughts from God Himself. 
T^ud it is that the same world is a different thing to different 
n^nds. 

r ' ' 

^IL Men's lives in relation to human history show 

T9i»i The history of the world, from antediluvian days to 

this hour, is very differently regarded by different men. Its 

IfgJifU f^nd, voices reveal varied and almost opposite things. 

Tp some history is without any governing laio at aU. Its 

social, mercantile, political movements, are ascribable only 

to blind impulse and capricious passions. All is chaos. 

^Q^re is no law seen shaping or systematizing the whole. 

Tp ^ o|he^, history has oiily tJm governing law of human 

mighty Such explain all, on the principle that the strong 

pi^^ upon the weaki The progress and decline of com- 

n|^i!oe, the rise and fell of empires, the fote of ougbty battles, 

VOL. XX. Q 
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are all ascribable to superior inight. To others, history £r: 
governed exclusively by evil. The deril is absolutely ihe> 
god of the human world. The whole lives and acts under the 
shadow of his dark wings. He is in the schemes of ther 
trader, the thunders of the orator, the edicts of the despot^ 
the craft of the priest, tbe rage of the warrior. He inspireff 
the activities of men, and shapes the destinies of the iace» 
To others f history is governed by the mediatorial plan of God^ 
The restorative purpose of Heaven, as revealed in the Bible, 
is seen running through the ages, stimulating, shaping, and 
subordinating all things. Even the bitterest sufferings c€ 
humanity are regarded as partiorition throes giving birth te^ 
a higher order of things. Thus, then, through all humaH' 
history it holds true that, as with Paul and his companiona^ ^ 
the same sounds and sights differently affect different men. 

> 

in. Men's lives ik rblatiok to the inspired Olll<:na^ 
SHOW THIS. The Bible has wonderful " lights,''^ and wonderfttf* 
^'soundsl^ but nothing is more true than that they difB^i^ 
ehtly affect different men. Ecclesiastical history, theological^ 
polemics, as well as the religious life of our own ag^ dem 
fraught with illustrations of this. The sceptic and the bdieve^ ^ 
the Papist and the Protestant, the Calvinist and the Pelagian,^. 
the Socinian and the Trinitarian, the Churchman and thff- 
Sonconformist, are examples as to how the same "light" and. 
** voice" of the one Book affect different men. What is- the 
articulate voice of God to one, is mere hollow sound t^; 
another. And what is "a light/* revealing even the Ettumai. 
Himself, to one, is either darkness, or stupefying brightnifli^ 
to another. 

IV, Men's lives in relation to the gospel ministbt 
SHOW this. How differently the same sermon is regarded by 
various members of the congregation ! The sermon which, 
as a Divine ^' voice,' speaks to the conscience of some, has no 
meaningto others ; or which, as Divine " lighty^ flashes moml 
convictioui and reveals Christ to some, is either not seen at 
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^, or regarded as a mere glare of humaii genius, or a blaze 
d hmnsLn enthusiasm, revealing nothing Divine. 

CoNOLiTSiON. First: This subject reveals a distinguishing * 
Ofttrihde of human nature. Men have the power of hearing 
ajid of seeing with the soul all but^waid sounds and sights. 
Brutes have " the hearing ear and seeing eye," as we have, but 
^ they see ,and hear terminate in the region of sensation. 
Sixuls have inner eyes and ears. Ezekiel, Isaiah, John on 
Peitmos, our own Milton, &c., show what men can see and hear 
with liiose organs of the souL Christ has told us that the pure 
in heart shall see God Himself. Man, in one word, has the 
peiwer of receiving y modify ing^ and interpreting the impression 
the i outward makes upon him. Secondly: This subject 
ea^plmns the great difference between spiritually and carnally- 
mind&d men. Society may be divided into two classes — the 
carnal and the spiritual ; the one living to the flesh, and for 
the flesh ; the other to the spirit and for the spirit. Why this 
difference 1 The one hears in the sounds, and sees in the 
8%hts of life what the other does not The spiritual realizes 
ibb spiritual even here. He looks away from ^^ the things that 
aaro seen and temporal" Thirdly; The subject presents an 
<^kfa^ of life after which all should strioe. Each man should 
^|arive to get the eyes and the ears of his soul so quickened 
as to see and hear the Divine everywhere in life. When the 
^rTant of EUsha had his eye and ear open^hesaw and' heard 
tha. supernatural So it will be with us. We are now in the 
sfiiititai world. Spirits innumerable crowd around us. God 
ik present. The voices of eternity are here, and yet we are 
4eiif to them ! 
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(No. in.) 
Subject: PMo-Coptic Fallacies. 

HALF a century ago Egypt was regarded as a strong- 
hold of Infidelity. Its arts and sciences were said to 
belong to a period so remote as to leave us in doubt whether 
man had not occupied our earth many thousand yeai^ before 
Adam, and to dwMrf into insignificance the majestic originality 
and revered antiquity of the Books of Moses. But further 
research has scattered these pretensions to the wind, and the 
wonder is, not that weighed in the balances of honesiy and 
common-sense, they should have been found wanting ; hv^ 
that they should have so long been tolerated when the meailflt 
of overturning them were so easy. 

The savans who followed the French army into Egypt^ 
were under orders, implied if not otherwise embodied, to 
revolvitionize everything, and especially the religion of the 
Bible. When, therefore, they discovered the famous Zodiac^ 
of Dendera, an astrological diagram painted on one of the 
ceilings in the temple at that place, their object was to fix 
its date at a period so very distant, that the Mosaic narrative 
of man's creation and early history, woidd be thrown into th«. 
shade, and the whole Bible narrative, if true at all, would 
dwindle into a very insignificant episode in the world'* 
history. 

Trading on their vast and admitted attainments in science, 
tliey published to the world a dim outline of the process by 
which they had agreed to assign to it an antiquity of aboufe' 
eighteen thousand years. Timid readers of the Bible were 
struck dumb, and the more courageous quailed before " Ijie 
3'igid and infallible geometry " of astronomers supposed to be 
the wisest in Europe. No one took the trouble to question 
this decision, on its actual merits, by looking narrowly into 
the facts and deductions thjough which it was said to have 
been arrived at, and thus judgment was allowed to go by= 
default. It will scarcely be credited, therefore, that this 
theory rests on a series of assumptions, based upon a plaia 
and palpable falsehood. But so it is. 

It is weU known to astronomers, that besides its daily and 
annual revolution, our earth has a third movement in relation 
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to the heavenly bodies. Its poles revolve once in about 
26,000 years, round the poles of the ecliptic, causing what is 
scientifically called the ))reces8ion of the equinoxes. If, 
therefore, an old map of the stars should be found in which 
the place of our poles was unmistakably marked, the inference 
would bfe fair'enough that this map had been projected just 
so long ago as was indicated by the distance, reduced to time^ 
between that place and its place at present. Such an indica- 
tion, or its equivalent — a line drawn through the earth's pole 
and the pole of the ecliptic, and called a colore — these French 
savans would have us believe that they had found in the famopB 
Zodiac of Dendera. But, in reality, they had found nothing 
<rf the kind : they had only supposed that if it had been tJisre 
it would have run parallel with the sides of the little square 
chamber in which it was discovered. Far less shrewd than 
Mrs. Glass, they proceeded to dress their hare before they 
had caught it, and arguing on a basis that never had any 
eadstence, gave forth to the world that they had proved the 
Tost antiquity of this temple, and demonstrated that many 
■centuries before Adam, Egypt had its schools of science. 

Although this was the theory palmed off upon the world, 
these learned pundits actually disagreed among themselves 
as to where these imaginary colures ought to be, some of 
them contending that they should run diagonally across, and 
not coincident with, the walls of tliis mystic chamber. And 
thtis, like their brother antiquary wlio proved that the round 
towers ot Ireland faced the four cardinal points (!), they pro- 
pounded nothing but their own perplexity. 
. The ceiling has been removed to Paris, where any one may 
see it and judge for himself. But we doubt whether it will 
be worth his while, the whole affair being nothing but an 
astro-mythological picture, drawn with so little accuracy that 
the stars are not in their proper positions ; and though the 
^dgns of the Zodiac are all there, they are so huddled together 
that the sun, in tra"^ersing the ecliptic, must have been, more 
than once, in two of them at the same time. But this solemn 
fooling of the French philosophers, has long siuce received 
its death-blow, the Temple of Dendera having been proved 
to belong to the age of Tiberius Caesar, instead of to a period 
ten times as remote. 

This leads us to remark generally, on the age of the 
palaces and tombs of Egypt, which in almost every instance 
lias been ridiculously exaggerated. The sulgect is not, how- 
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ever, so intimately connected with our present inquiry, thii 
•we should go into it at any length, so that we shall dismiss ft 
with the remark, that, the pyramids alone excepted, none ^ 
the buildings described by Herodotus 2,300 years ago aife 
now standing, or can at all events be identified, though lie 
gives such exact information as to their situation, bearingd, 
distances, and architectural details, as would make theih 
readily recognizable by the most superficial traveller. 

Very well, then, say our foiled Egyptologists, supposing we 
must give up these astronomical and architectural procSs df 
Egypt's early greatness, the mysteries of her hieroglyphics 
are now laid folly open, and we can read the writing on 1^ 
walls of hery " chambers of imagery," her palaces, and tomb^ 
and temples. Can we 1 Let us see. About half a centutjr 
has gone by since Dr. Young conceived the idea that certefo 
hieroglyphics were intended to represent sounds — ^that they 
were, in fact, ornate, or elaborately formed letters. It seems 
pretty clear that some one had conceived the same thing long 
before, for Misson, in his " New Voyage to Italy," (vol. ii 
part 1, p. 109), published in 1739, ti^^slates on this princij^ 
the name of Eamesses, mi Amun — " The well-beloved of the 
sun :" " The well-beloved of Anmion." 

This rediscovery was put forth modestly enough at firsf ; 
its application being restricted almost entirely to the 
names of those sovereigns who held rule in Egypt after the 
Greek conquest of that country. M. OhampolKon the zealotts 
colleague of Dr. Young, honestly confesses that the names ^ 
the older Pharaohs were not to be deciphered by it. Left 
the reader judge for himself. Here ate the names respec- 
tively assigned to the builders of the four principal pyramidaf : 
Baoa — ^Suphis I. or Cheops ; Bsho — Suphis II., or Cephrenetf • 
RwMk — Mycerinus ; and Ntsoktt — ^Nitocris. The ^criptoie 
names contrast rather advantageously — Ramses — Kamses; 
8hnsh'nk^^\ii^K\L* Zra— Zerah ; TArAr— Tirhakah ; Ncho 
Necho ; Eebom — Behoboam, and Joodamdek — Judah-^mel^ 
King of the Jews. 

The ludicrous uncertainty which, according to Sydney 
Smith, applies to the ancient " biographical art," belongs fo 
the dynastic annals of Old Egypt Herodotus says that the 
great pyramid was built by Cheops ; Manetho, that it wa» 
built by Suphis or Peroptes. The hieroglyphic reading of 
the name, as we have stated, is Raoay according to all Ae 
accredited phonetic alphabets ; but a special act of imagina- 
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tiffB. etiBAg^^ it into Shouphoo I HumboMt, accordiBg to our 
,<?ld iHond, "Good Words" (Peb., 1867, p. 127), rolls both 
jiaioes into one, calls him Cheops-.Chuf u, and assigns to him 
the date of 3400 B.C., with about as much reason as usually 
s^golates the chronology of our Greiman Egyptologists. Per- 
hfips, like his colleague, Bunsen, he ''wanted time" for some 
purpose of his own. Very candidly, indeed, does Dr. Eowland 
Williams confess the chevalier's weakness in such matters. 
**JSe warded time for the growth of Jacob's family into a 
people of two miljUons, and he felt bound to place Joseph 
nnder a native Pharaoh." (" Ess. and Eev.," p. 57.) So he 
bccought Abraham into Egypt a thousand years too soon, and 
quietly extended the sojourn of the Israelites in that country 
to fourteen centuries, in spite of the express declaration of 
^ Bible to the conkary. 

In this way, and on equally good authority — the authority 
of sheer caprice — do these mystics adjust '' Egypt's place in 
Wiversal history." 

^ Tboi^h the discovery of this wonderful key was regarded 
a^ th^ crowning glory of hieroglyphic literature, many of its 
symbols appear to have been understood long before, or at all 
events had had meanings assigned to them, which have been 
yeiy little improved upon down to the days of Wilkinson and 
3unsen. These conventional signs are various— figurative, 
lywnbolic, demonstrative, imitative, duplicative, pronominal, 
aaid "like some riddles^" or resembling our heraldic rebuses; 
and most Egyptian inscriptions are interpreted by their aid, 
doubtful as it is, rather than by such as are purely phonetic. 

Let us give a specimen of the chop-logic style in which 
these mixed inscriptions axe made out. Here is a long scroU,. 
written vertically, which our Egyptologists thus somewhat 
fteely translate : — 

"Hi! hi! Oxen! tread the com faster ! 
The straw for yourselyes, and the com for your mastCT I " - 

Kow, lest the uninitiated should suppose this song to have 
been read off fluently and satisfactorily, we will show the 
whole process by which this sublime residt is arrived at. 

The first character is assumed to be phonetic, and stands 

, for H. It is followed by an expletive, or demonstrative, sign, 

representing a man with a stick, in the act of driving cattle ; 

below which occurs the common sign of a fore arm, supposed 

to indicate action. The letters T N, said to mean ten, or 
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<*you," twice repeated, th© duplicative sign, and th« ^^^ 
of an ox, with the plural indication below it, conclude th^ 
first member of the stave. The same characters are then 
repeated, followed by three phonetic signs, or letters, T H Oi 
supposed to mean toh, or straw, below which is an imitative^ 
sign, and other figures usually read as the letters, R M S,* 
but to which no special meaning is here assigned by our 
interpreters. The picture of a man seated, a measure or 
vessel jetting out grains, or points, presumed to represent 
com, and followed by the plural sign, copae next in ord&c. 
The letter A, with another plural sign, which, on no author!^ 
at all, is guessed to mean " masters," and a repetition of tho 
poor overworked ten — ^you — wind up this precious scroll. All, 
therefore, that the utmost ingenuity can make out is just 
this — H' you! you! H' you! you! oxen. H' you! you! 
H' you ! you ! straw, grains, men, you ("a" with jpiural siffn), 
you. 

Thus it will be seen that out of fifty-two characters, six- 
only can be made out on the phonetic principle, the others 
being mere guess-work, with the very doubtful corroboration- 
of a picture or two ; or, what may be more scientifically 
described as representative or demonstrative signs. 

One other reputed source of information regarding ancient 
Egypt remains to be considered — ^her written records or \ 
history proper. Rejecting the trustworthy and sensible-,-, 
narrative of Herodotus, our Egyptologists appear to pin all " 
their faith to Manetho, or the old Egyptian Chronicle, pro- 
bably because they give them a much longer chronology. 
Their genealogies are literally endless ! The latter contains 
thirty dynasties in one hundred and thirteen descents, during , 
the long period of thirty-six thousand five hundred and 
twenty-five years. The other begins with the reign of*^ ^ 
Hephaestus, comprising "seven hundred and twenty -four- 
years and a half, and four days ; " bat squares matters by 
afterwards crowding seventy reigns into as many days ! 

If to all this we add that Manetho lived but a few (seuimr 
ries before the Christian era, and is only known to us through 
stni later writers, who contradict each other, we should not •. 
have had any very great confidence in his means of infonna- 

* Let us snggest that the letters are B, M, P, for mpre, com or-' 
grain. That one of Hie letters is doubtful, that they are traiifip08Qcl» 
and that they come in the wrong place, are matters of little note to li 
thorough Egyptologist. 
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lion, even had the internal evidence of his chronicle been 
more satkfactoiy than it 16. 

After a long and thoughtful study of these so-called side- 
lights of Revelation, we cannot but think that a kind of 
judicial imbecility has befallen those who venture to make 
use of them in "derogation and depravation" of the sacred 
onacles. They have turned away from the^truth, and have 
been turned unto fables; and the caution of Eabshakeh seems 
in one sense, as needful to them as it was to Hezekiah, 
" Behold thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised reed, 
€Ven upon Egypt, on which, if a man lean^ it will go into his 
band and pierce it." Stbt I 
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Bj-Eev. CHABLES WILLS, M.A. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLBS.-^EMENDATIVE BENDEBINGS. 

Chapter xxL 1. — ^And when it came to pass that we sailed 
Jiam'ngr witMrawn from them, we came with straight course 
io Cos, and the day after to Ehodes, and thence to Patara. 
2. And finding a ship passing over to FhoBJiice^ emharhingy 
we sailed. 3, And sightiytg Cyprus, and leaving it behind on 
the left, we navigated to Syria, and sailed to Tyre ; for there 
the ship was unlading the freight. 4 And finding <mt the 
-disciples, we abode there seven days ; who said to Paul by 
th6 Spirit, that he should not go on to Jerusalem. 5. And 
when it came to pass that we had fulfilled, the days, going out 
we went, aU with wives and children, setting us forward^ 
until without the city; and bending our knees on the sea* 
5hore, having prayed, 6. We vntJidrew Jrom one another, 
arid [we] entered the ship, but they [emphatic] returned 
home ; 7. But we [empathic] having finished navigathigy 
iiovcL Tyre reached to Ptolemais, and greeting the brethren 
we abode one day with them. 8. And on the morrow 
gov^ outy we came to Cesarea; and going into the house 
of iTiilip the Oospeller^ who was of the seven, we abode with 
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bim. 9. Notp this man had daiighiefs^ four maidens^ piVf 
pheeying: 10. And as we abode on many days, tiieie ciOQt 
down from Judea a certain prophet, hy name Agabua 
11. And coming to us and taking the girdle of Paul, having 
bound his own feet and Tiands, he said, I7iis saith the Holy 
Ghost, The man [avS/aa] wJiose is this girdle, thtis in Jerusa- 
lem the Jews shall bind, and shall deliver into the hands of 
Gentiles. 12. When then we heard this, we [emphatic] as^ 
well as they of the place, besought [him] tha;i he should not 
go up to Jerusalem. 13. And Paul answered, "What do ye 
weeping and quite hreaJdng my heart 1 for I [emphatic] am 
ready not only to be bound, but also to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus. 14. And when he would not 
be persuaded, we were quiet, saying, The LorcPsMnH be done. 
15, And after those days, having made all ready ^ we went up 
to Jerusalem. 16. There came also soine of the disciples 
from Cesarea with us, bringing Mnason, a certain Gypriai^ sol 
old disciple, with whom we might be guests, 17. And wh^i 
we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly. 
18. And the next [day] Paul went in with us to James, and 
all the elders carne thither. 19. And having greeted thefii^ 
he set forth one by one what things God had done among tho 
Gentiles by his ministry. 20. And they having heard, 
glorified Ghd ; and they said to him, Thou beholdest, brother, 
how many myriads there are among, the Jews cf them tkcft 
have bdieved ; and all are [ytrapKowri] ready zealots of the 
law. 21. And they were informed concemhig thee, that Hkdm. 
teachest all the Jews among the heathen to stand off from^ 
Moses, telling them not to circumcise [their] children, nor 
walk according to the maiiTiers, 22. What then iato do? cft 
all events the multitude must come together, for theywijl 
hear that thou art come. 23. This then do which we io^ 
thee : there are with us four men [oi^S/oes] having a yow -on 
themselves : 24. These take to thee and purify thyself with 
them, and bear the cost for them, that they may shave their 
heads; and all unll know that of lohat they have jboeu 
informed of concerning thee nothing is [true\ but thoji 
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iralkest also thyself keeping the law. 25. Bat concermng 
the Gentiles that have believed, we [emphatic] wrote, jttdging 
that they Jeeep no such thing, except that they beware both of 
idol-sacrificed [flesK], and blood, and [what is] strangled and 
fbmication. 



bapplkitr Cjesris, 



By Bev. WM. WEBSTER, M.A., late Fellow of Queen's College, 

Cambridge. Joint Editor of Webster and Wilkinson's 

Greek Testament, &c., &c. 



(Ko. I.) 
•' The simplicity that is in Christ."— 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

MANT passages of Holy Scripture are perpetually quoted 
in a sense very different from that which the sacred 
writers intended they should have. We thus lose much of 
the instruction which we ought to derive from the holy men 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
. Some of these erroneous applications may be traced to the 
defects and inaccuracies of oui; authorised version ; but many 
arise from the want of careful attention to the context, and 
^om the unfortunate habit of being led by the sound, rather 
than the sense. 

In 2 Cor. xi. 3, we have the expression, " the simplicity 
that is in Christ." These words have passed into a proverb. 
They are heard continually from the pulpit and the platform, 
in addresses to the throne of grace, alike in the great congre- 
gation and the social circle. I have never, however, heard 
any one attempt to give an explanation of the sense in which 
he used these words, and I fear that many would be sorely 
puzzled if we ventured to ask them. What mean ye by ''the 
fiimplicity that is in Christ V 

Many would interpret these words as an admonition to 
hold fast the truth as it is embodied in Jesus, in his person, 
his work, based o^ the historical facts of his incarnation, his 
obedience to the law, his cross and passion, his resurrection 
and ascension, his appearance before Grod for us as our repre- 
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sentatire, Mediator and Intercessor ; and would say tliat im 
are uniformly to speak according to the oracles of God, with- 
out any deleterious admixture of foreign elements imparted 
by means of philosophy and vainglorious deceit. They would 
quote several passages which describe the Gospel message as 
the simplest thing imaginable — " Look unto me, and be ye 
saved ;" " Believe, and live ;" " Wash, and be clean ; *' over- 
looking the fact that owing to the corruption of our nature, 
and the alienation of our hearts, that which is described as so 
very simple, becomes in practice the hardest thing imagi- 
nable. 

We may also bear - in mind that there are many passages 
which speak of the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hid 
in Christ, which represent the Saviour as the power of God 
and the wisdom of God, which teadh us that intb the mystery 
of redeeming^ love even angels desire to look. How are we to 
reconcile this language with the simplicity that is in Christ ? 

A glance at the context in the original will show the real 
meaning of the words. Sfc. Paul says (2 Cor. xL 2.), " I am 
jealous over you with a godly jealousy," — with a jealousy in- 
spired by God — with a sensitiveness for the divine honour 
and glory — **for I have espoused you to one husband, that I' 
may jH^ent you as a chaste virgin to Christ ; but I fear lest 
by any means as the serpent beguiled Eve through his 
subtilty," thus your minds, your understandings and senti- 
ments should be corrupted from your singleness of affection ' 
towards Christ. The word aTrXon/s denotes singleness of 
purpose, integrity, generosity, impartiality; it marks that 
openness and sincerity of heart which repudiates duplicity in 
thought or action. , There is no idea of simplicity in the 
ordinary use of the word, except the expression of his desire 
that the Corinthians should remain simple concerning evil, 
simple in respect of any attachment which might seduce them 
from the singleness of devotion, the undivided affection and 
homage due to Christ. This interpretation so eommencfe 
itself from its harmony with the context as 'to render subsi- 
diary arguments quite superfluous. I would, however, remind 
the critical student that some MSS. insert another word, sug- 
gested, perhaps, by the expression, " as' a chaste virgin," and 
thus the passage might be rendered, lest your thoughts should ' 
be corrupted from your singleness of devotion and your 
chastity towards Christ. Christianity, says Archdeacon 
Wordsworth, is the marriage of the soul to Christ as the * 
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single object of aflfectioD, -and is distingnished from the 
spiritual polygamy of heathenism and the spiritual fornication 
oi heresy* 

According to this interpretation we may affirm that these 
words which have passed into a proverb, are misapplied 
universally.^ A new and more forcible meaning is extracted 
&om the passage which is involved in the illustration em- 
ployed. The language of St. Paul is in perfect harmony 
with the prophets who represent unfaithfulness to the old 
covenant as spiritual adultery. The jealousy of Paul carries 
out the teaching of the Baptist (John. iii. 28, 29), " Ye 
yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not the Christ. 
He that hath the bride is the bridegroom," &c., Any one 
who thinks of competing with the husband for a share in the 
aJt'ections of the bride, is guilty of the basest effrontery and 
most abominable turpitude. The friend of the bridegroom 
may rejoice that he is received into a near, intimate, ajid 
honourable relation, but the paranymph can never think of 
claiming the inalienable privileges of the bridegroom. That 
were an iniquity to be abhorred of all. What a proof does it 
give of the versatility and subtlety of Satan, that the Church 
Universal, or any branch thereof, that any human system or 
organization should claim a share in the devotion which we 
owe to our living Lord and glorified Head ! Who is Paul, 
and who is ApoUos? Was Paul crucified for you, or were 
ye baptized in the name of Paul? 



%^t ipr^arl^tr's ^m^x-'^aBt. 



SAUL OF TARSUS PALLING 
i^BFOBB JESUS OF NAZABBTH. 

*< And I fell Ttnto the ground, 
and heard a voice saying unto 
nae, Saul, Saul, why peraecutept 
thou me ? ** — Acts xxii. 3» 

This remarkable verse pre- 
sents to us four great general 
truths. 

L That i^an is the ob- 
ject OF DIVINE inspection. 



Though Christ was now in 
heav^, yet his eye followed 
Saul on his way to Damas- 
cus. Little did Saul know 
that He whom he hated, 
whose disciples he sought 
to destroy, and whose name 
he endeavoured to blot from 
the earth, knew all about 
him — not only marked his 
every footstep, but. saw his 
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every pas»mg thouglit and 
iseling. That the great God 
knows all about the life and 
conduct of the individual man 
is obvious, First. From the 
ommsdeTieeof Hisnaiwre, He 
who sees all things, sees each 
thing — the minute as weU as 
the vast. Secondlj: Fromtlie 
history of manhvnd — Hagar 
• in the wilderness, Jacob at 
Bethel, Elijah in the cavd, 
and now Saul on his way to 
Damascus. Thirdly: From 
the teachings of the Bible, 
(See Psalm cxxxix. ; Prov. xv. 
3.; Heb. iv. 13.) This 
solemn feict should make us 
serious, circumspect, devout 
n. That Chbist is the 

OBIGINATOB OF MOEAL BE- 

FORMATION. What now gave 
the turning-point to Paul's 
life? The manifestation of 
Christ in the "light/' the 
"voice," the address. "Saul, 
Saul,"AK^ Conversion doesnot 
originate with self; nor with 
the agency of man outside, 
but always with Christ. It 
is a resurrectioii. Who can 
raise the dead but He 1 It is 
a creation. Who can create 
but Het This feu^t agrees, 
Pirst : With the consciousnesa 
of the good. The good every- 
where, involuntanly, ascribe 
their goodness to Him. This 
is the burden of heaven's 
anthem. Second : This agrees 
with the teachings of iScrip- 
ture, " Of his own will begat 
heus/'&c. "Whenitjdeaaed 



GK>d to reveal his Son in 
me," &Ci 
UL Thathuhilittisthb 

OONDinON OF HEAVENLY COM- 
MUNION. When did Saul' 
hear the voice of Jesus I' 
When was his soul put en, 
rapport with the Divine, 
mind % When he had fallen 
to the ground. Humility 
implies a deep sense of need, 
and without tiiat sense the 
soul will never open its eye or 
its ear to the Divine. We 
must take off the shoes fsx>m.- 
our feet, like Moses — ^faUl tO' 
the dust, like Isaiah — 6imt»< 
our breast, like the publican, f 
if we would hear what God 
has to say. " Unto that xnanT 
will I look who is of a brokea * 
spirit," &C. '^ 

lY. That union wtr^i. 

CHBISr IS THE PBIVILBGE 01^ 

the good. "Whypersecutesli" 
thou MB r What does this 
mean % Personally, Chiisfe 
was in the heavens, beyond 
the reach of mortels. It* 
means that so dear are his' 
disciples to his heart, that' 
thdu: sufferings are His. Ha' 
bears their mfirmities, and^ 
carries their sorrows, evea ia.^ 
heaven. They are '^mem- 
bers of lus body," and no pari 
can be wounded without: 
quivering to the sensorimiL 
(See Matt. xxv. 40, 45.) ** In*: 
asmuch as ye have done itt^- 
the least of these," ^ 
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TH8 DIVINE OBDI?NATK)N OP 
MAN TO THB HIGHEST LIFE 
ON BABTH. 

" And he said, The God of our 
fiBft^rs h&th chosen thee, that 
thoii shouldest know his will, and 
8ee that Just One, and shouldest 
hear the voice of his mouth. For 
thon shalt he his witness unto all 
men of what thou hast seen and 
heard."— Acts xxii. 14, 16. 

The verb, 'n^oexeipiaaTOy 
wbieh is here translated, 
*' chosen," only occurs in this 
forta in one other place in 
the New Testament. (Ajcts 
aacvi 16), where it has the 
sense of " making," or " ap- 
pointing/' The idea here is 
oMitiation, or setting apart. 
..Aoi^anias tells Paul that the 
God of their fathers had 
ordained him to the lif^ 
specified in these verses. 
.^d truly the life is one of 
tbe highest that man can live 
ott earth. What is tho' ordi- 
ntstion f It is — 

fX To AN UNDERSTANDING 
OJ^' THB HIGHEIST SUBJEOT, 

*^That tfiou shmddest know 
Jd$ mlV God has a will. A 
wiB in relation to all exist- 
ences — a will in relation to 
every individual man. His 
will is at once the spring of 
all exktence, the rule of all 
nctotion^ the standard of all 
character. To understand it 
is to understand the philo- 
sc^hy of aU being, the cause 
of all phenomena, and the 
science of all duty. All true 
sulijects of thought are related 



to it, and lead into it as 
radia to their centre. It is, . 
therefore, the sublimest sub- . 
ject of thought. It expresses 
the divine nature, it reveals 
the universe. It is, therefore, 
the great theme for the study 
of eternity. To the study of 
this Paul was thus ordained. 
He began it then, he is at it 
now, he will continue at it 
for ever. 

n. To A VISION OF THB 
HIGHEST EXISTENCE, "And 

see that Just One." JSTotonly 
to understand the wiU which 
is the law of the universe, 
but to see the Lawgiver Him- 
sel£ ''That Just One." 
Who ? Evidently the Mes- 
siah — the Grod-man, (See 
Acts iii 14.) He is called 
" that Just One" not merely 
because^ as God, he is abso- 
lutely just, the Fountain of 
eternal rectitude. I^or merely 
because, as man, he " did no 
sin, neither was guile found 
in his moutL" But as Media- 
tor who has engaged to make 
unjust men just. His work 
as mediator is to make a 
world of uiyust men just to 
themselves, just to their 
fellows, just to the universe, 
just to God. This is his work, 
and his work exclusively. 
Hence he is designated " that 
Just One." Paul was or- 
dained to see Him. Eirst t 
To rmovate him as a sirmer* 
The vision of Christ is the 
soul-transforming force! ''Be*- 
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holding, as in a glass, tlie 
glory of the Lord, we are 
changed," &c. Second : To 
qualify Mm as an apostle. 
It would seem that one of 
the necessary qualifications of 
an apostle was, that he should 
have a personal view of 
Christ. Hence he says, ** Am 
I not an apostle ; have I not 
seen Christ our Lord 1 " 
Thirdly : To consummate his 
blessedness as a man. What 
is the heaven of souls ? The 
beatific vision of Christ. The 
sight of Him thrills all, 
brightens all, elevates all, 
enraptures all. (Kev. v. 6, 
12.) 

- III. To A RBOBPTION OF THE 
, HIGHEST COMMUNICATIONS. 

"And shouldest hear the 
voice of his mouth.** To have 
a direct communicaticm with 
Christ seemed necessary in 
order to put Paul on a level 
with the twelve apostles. 
(Actsxiii. 3; Galatiansi 1.) 
But whilst this was specially 
required for Paul as an apostle, 
it is a high privilege to which 
God **hatli chosen,*' or ap- 
pointed all good men. And 
what a privilege ! Who 
teaches like Christ ? " Never 
man spake like this man," 
So they said who heard Him 
when on earth, when he spoke 
only the few things that they 
could bear. His words on 
earth were original, sugges- 
tive, soul inspiring. But to 
listen to that voice in Heaven, 



what an ecstasy of joy I 
Every utterance of that vwce 
will then dispel some cloud 
of mystery from the sky of 
spirits, and open up some 
new realm of thought to the 
intellect, some new domain of 
beauty to the imagination. 
What is the voice of your 
Platos or even of your Paula 
compared to the voice of 
Christ 1 The glimmerings of 
rushlight to the light of day. 

rV. To A DISCHARGE OF 
THE HIGHEST MISSION. What 

work was He chosen to? 
"Thou shalt be his witness 
unto all men, of what thou 
hast seen and heard." First : 
To hear witness of the highest 
facts about the QreaiestBeiTig, 
Paul was appointed as a 
witness for Christ, ^q was 
to declare all that he knew 
from observation and experi- 
«ice concerning the Son of 
God. This he nobly did. 
Second : To bear witness of 
the highest facts about the 
Greatest Being, to all man" 
kiful " Unto all men." To 
the Jew as well as to the 
Gentile. 

Oh, brothers ! be "ordained" 
to such a life as this. How 
earnestly should we aspire 
to such an ordination ! 



GETTING RID OP SIN. 
" And now, why tamest thou ? 
arise, and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, calling on Hie 
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name of the Lord." — ^Aots xzii. 
16. 

The narrative in the ninth 
-chapter records the execution 
of this proposition but not 
the proposition itself. Here 
Ananias calls upon Saul to 
be baptized ; there we are 
told that after he had received 
las sight " he arose and was 
baptised." The discrepancy 
here is not contradictor^?, but. 
eupplementary. The words 
suggest three remarks con-, 
ceming the work of getting 
rid of sin. It is a possihUy 
H praying^ and an urgent 
work. 

I. It is a POSSIBLE work. 
*^ Be baptized and wash away 
thy sins." The Holy Word 
represents the sinful state of 
the soul under different figures . 
JSleepf slavery, dlseassy deatJi, 
2Jollution, Here poUidion — 
the words imply that it is a 
cleansable pollution. It is 
not ingrained. It is a some- 
thing separable &om the soul. 
It can be washed away. Bap- 
tism to SauV wonld not only 
be, what it ever was, the or- 
dinance by which men passed 
from one religion to another, 
but would symbolize that 
moral cleansing of the soul 
which he so deeply needed. 
No water, of course, can wash 
the soul; all the waters of 
the Atlantic could not cleanse 
one moral stain. There is, 
however, a, spiritual water, 
"the _truth. as it is in Jesus, 

VOL. XX. 



by which the Eternal Spirit 
does cleanse." (Ezok. xxxvL 
25,27; 1 Cor. vL 11; Titus 
iii 7 ; Eph. v. 25, 26 ; Eev. 
i. 5, 6 ; viL U.) Thank God 
it is possible on this earth to 
separate the sin from the 
sinner. 

IL It is a PBAYiNQ work. 
"Calling upon the name of 
the Lord." The correcter 
reading seems to be " calling 
on his name " — aOrov rather 
than Kvpiov. Christ's name, 
however, is Himself ; to call 
upon his name is to call 
upon ^im. First: Christ is 
tlie only cleanser of human 
souls. His work is to wash 
away the sins of the world. 
To purify the moral garments 
of humanity. To make them 
white " without spot, or 
wrinkle," &c. Secondly : 
Prayer is the ordained means 
of attaining his cleansing 
influence* " Whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the 
Lord, shall be saved." (itom. 
X. 13.) The prayer addressed 
to Him in the upper-room at 
Jerusalem, brought down his 
cleansing influences on the 
day of Pentecost, You may 
get wealth by industry; in- 
telUgence by study ; wisdom 
by experience ; but moral 
purity only by prayer. Prayer 
takes the soul up to the 
fountain opened for the wash- 
ing away of all uncleanness. 

in.. It is an UBQBNT work. 
" Why tarriest thou '] " Or 
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more literally, why art thou 
about acting, iustead of acting 
really] Do not hesitate a 
moment. Be prompt. What 
thou doest, do quickly. The 
importance of promptitude 
may be argued — First : From 
the greatness of the work. 
Eternity depends upon it. 
Secoxid : From the time 
already lost. The whole life 
should have been given to it, 
but much has run to waste. 
Third : From the increase of 
difficulties. Disinclination, 
insensibility, force of habit, 
increase. Fourth : From the 
character of the future. It 
is (1) brief; (2) uncertain. 



A COMMON THING REACHING 
THE WONDERFUL. 
" While I prayed in the tempio, 
I was in a tnuice." — Acts xxii. 17. 

I. Here is a common thing. 
A man praying. Prayer is 
an instinct of the soul. 
Danger seldom fails to rouse 
this instinct into the pas^ 
sionate supplication even of 
the most depraved (see Psa. 
cvii 13). Volney in a storm 
at sea, a striking example of 
this. Alas ! more than half 
the prayers of the world axe 
worthless. All worthless 
prayer may be divided into 
two classes. First: Prayer 
addressed to the wrong god. 
Second : Prayer addressed to 
the right God in a wrmig 
way. The universal . ten- 



dency of man to pray implies 
the oul's innate belief in 
some of the leading facts of 
theology, such as the being, 
the pei*sonality, the presence, 
and the entreatability of God. 
XL Here is a common 

THING reaching THE WON- 
DERFUL. The trance, cKoracris, 
is the state in which a man 
has passed out of the usual 
order of his life, beyond 
the usual limits of conscious- 
ness and volition. To this 
"ecstasy", of the Apostle Paul 
we owe the mission which 
was the starting-point of the 
history of the universal 
Church, the command which 
bade him " depart far hence 
unto the Gentiles." It is 
supposed by some, and with 
much probability, that it is 
to this trance Paul refers 
(2 Cor. xiL 1 — 5) when he 
speaks of being caught up to 
the third heaven. Now, it 
was prayer, a common thing, 
that conducted Paul into this 
wonderful state of ecstasy. 

Conclusion.— First : Learn 
the sublime possibilities of the 
human soul. By a mysterious 
power of abstraction it can 
close up all the physical senses, 
shutout the external universe, 
and transport itself as on the 
wings of an angel into a world 
where there are scenes too 
grand for description, and 
communications surpassing 
utterance. iBaiali^ Fzekiel, 
Daniel, John,, as well as Paul, 
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werQ often transported to 
these supernal states. Second : 
Learn the incomparable worth 
of true 2>rayer, It was while 
Paul was praying that he got 
into this trance. Prayer is 
the road into the celestial. 
While Daniel was praying, 



the man Gabriel touched 
him about the time of even- 
ing oblation, and said, **0, 
Daniel," &c. (Dan. ix. 21— 
23.) While Peter was pray- 
ing on the housetop, he fell 
into ecstasy, and a man stood, 
&c. (Acts X. 9, &c.) 



Saijs d ^txmam an il^t '§aak of 



IiABOUa AS ENHANCING THE RE- 
LATITE TALUa OP A KAN'S 
POSSESSION. 

"The slothful man roasteth not that 
which he took in hunting : but the sub- 
stance of a diligent man is precious." — 
Prov. xii. 27. 

The original word here tranislated 
*« slothful,'* is in several other 
places rendered " deceitful." 
Slothfulness is almost necessarily 
connected with deceit. The idle 
man is adreamer ; he lives in ialae 
hopes. ' He makes promises that 
prove fallacious, because he hasnot 
the industry to work them out. 
Slothfulness stands almost always 
nearly akin to falsehood. The 
text means one of three things. 
First: Either that the slothful 
man is too lazy to "roast'* and to 
prepare for food what he hap- 
pened to strike down without 
much effort in the field. Or 
secondly : That which he "roasts** 
and prepares for food he had no 
liand in procuring, and that he 
lives on the production of other 
men's labours. He has "roast" 
meat,butthatwhichheroastsisnot 
what he hiofeself took in hunting. 
Or thirdly: That what he caught 
in the Held was so easily caught, 
caught with such little effort, that 



he did not value it enough to pre- 
pare for food: — He did not take it 
up, carry it home and prepare it 
for the table. The last, I think, 
was the idea that Solomon had in 
his mind when he wrote this text. 
The last clause indicates this : 
" But the substance of a diligent 
man is precious,'* as if he had 
said, The slothful man does not 
value suf&ciently what he has 
without labour caught in tho 
field to prepare for food; but what 
the indusMous man has, as the 
result of his work, is precious to 
him. The general principle, 
therefore, contained in these words 
is this : — That labour enhances the 
relative valui of a marCs possession. 
This principle is capable of exten- 
sive illustration ; it applies to 
many things. 

I. It applies to material 
WEALTH. Two men m^y possess 
property of exactly the same 
amount, of exactly the same in- 
trinsic and marketable value, but 
whilst the onehasgaineditbylong 
years of industry, it has come to 
the other by accident or fortune, 
or in some way entirely irrespec- 
tive of his labour. Is the property 
equally appreciated by these two 
men ? Is there not an immense 
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difference ih tlie value attached 
1o it bjr its different proprietors ? 
Yes ; it is a very different thing 
to hMn who has got it by work to 
, what it is to him who has fallen 
into, possession of it without any 
labour or anxiety. 

n. It applies to social posi- 
Tioir. One man is bom to social 
influence ; he becomes. the centre 
of an influential circle, and gets 
a position of extensive power, 
with no effort but that which is^ 
involved in a small amount of 
mental culture. He is a country- 
squire ; he is a member of Par- 
liament; he is a peer of ^ the 
realm ; and all rather by what 
is called fortune than by* anxious 
and petsevering toil. The other 
man geta to such positions by 
long years of arduous and inde- 
&.tigable labour. Are these })0- 
sitions of the same value? To 
the eyes of the world they are of 
the same worth, but to these men 
they are vastly different things. 

HI. It applies to gtvil li- 
berty. Civil liberty is an inval- 
uable possession. It is the grand- 
est theme of political philosophy ; 
it is the ideal of patriotic poetry ; 
it is the goal in the race of nations. 
But what a different thing it is to 
the men, who have just won it by 
struggle, bloodshed, and sacriflce, 
to what it is J;o those who, like 
US, the modem men of England, 
have come into it as an inherit- 
ance! 

rV. It applifs to HELioiors 
pkivileges. To have the right to 
form our own religious convictions, 
and to express them freely and 
fully ; to worship our own God in 
our own way, what a priceless 
boon is this ! Yet do we value it 
as those who gained it after long 
years of persecution and battle ? 
.Thus it is that labour enhances 
the value of our possessions. 

** "Weave, brothers, weare ! Toil is OTirs ; 
But toil is the lot of man ; 



One gathers the fmits, one gathers the 
flowers, ' • 

One soweth the seed again ! 
There is not a creature from England's 
king 
To the peasant that delves the soil. 
That knows half the pleasure the sea- 
sons bring, 
If he have not his share of toil." 
Babbt Cornwall. 



a HE TKITE pathway of 80XJL8. 

•* In the way of righteousness is life ; 
and in the pathway thereof there is no 
death."— Prov. xii. 28. 

The life of souls is a journey 
beginning at the first v(uuntary 
thought, and running on from 
stage to stage through intermi- 
nable ages. Wonderful pilgrim- 
age is the pilgrimage of souls T 
what is the true pathway of 
soxils? This is the grand ques- 
tion of being. 

I. It is a eighteoxts path- 
way. The way of righteousness." 
What is the righteous way ? The 
way that the righteous God has 
marked out. No&ingcanbemore 
axiomatic than this, that the path 
that the great Proprietor and 
Creator of souls has marked out is 
^e right path, and the only right 
path. Thepath of "righteousness" 
is, First : The path in which His. 
character is the sttpreme attraction of 
eouis. In the true pathway all 
the affections of the soul run after 
Him as rivers to the ocean. He 
is always the grand object before 
the eye, filling the horizon, and 
brightening all the scenes through 
which they pass. Secondly : Hie 
Willis the supremeruU. Wherever 
that will lead is^ the path of 
nghteousness. His will is revealed 
in different forms of expressions. 
For example : ** This is tiie will of 
God, l^at ye believe on his Son." . 
Again : " This is the will of God> 
even your sanctification." 

The true pathway^f souls is — 

II. A BLESSED PATHWAY. 'In 

the way of righteousness is life; 
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and in the pathway thertof it no 
death. 

First : In thit pathway it life. 
The highest — mental^— social^ and 
reiigiout Ufe. Secondly: In thit 
pathway is life only, "There is 
no death." No death of any Idnd, 
no decay of faculties, no waning 
of hopes, no Wreck of purposes, no 
loss of Mendships. Each traveller 
steps on in the buoyant energy of 
immortal youth through loyely 
Edens of unfading lifo. 



*HB TEACHABLE AND THB UN- 
TEACHABLE SON. 

"A wise son heareth his father's in< 
struction : but a scomer heareth not 
rebuke."— PfOT. xiii. 1. 

I. The teachable son. "A 
wise son heareth his father's in- 
struction.^' Solomon, of course, 
supposes that the father is what 
amther oi^ht to he. There are 
men sustaining the paternal re- 
lationship who can scarc^y be 
called fathers. They have not 
the fatherly instincts, the fatherly 
lore, the feitherly wisdom, the 
f)&therly royalty. A son would 
scarcelv be wise in listening to 
men of this class. When we are 
commanded to honour our Jather, 
^and to honour the king,*it is 
always supposed that the father 
and the king are honour-worthy, 
and realize, to some extent, the 
ideal of the relationship. He who 
attends to the instruction of a 
father, Solomon says, is wise. He 
is wise. First : Becatise he attends 
to the Divine condition of human 
improvement. The Creator has 
ordained that the rising genera- 
tion should get its wisdom from 
the teachings of its parents. It is 
by genera^ons l^ammg of its 
predecessors, that the race ad- 
vances. Secondly; Because he 
gratifies the heart of his best earthly 
friend. The counsels of a true 
father are always sincere, dictated 
by the Uiiest love, and intended 



to serve the interests of his 
children, and nothing is moro 
gratifying to his patemaJ nature 
than to soe them rightly attended 
to. 

II. The untbaghable son^ 
" A scomer heareth not rebuke.** 
Scorn is derision, contempt, and 
may be directed either to a person 
or a thing. It is not necessarily, 
a wrong state of mind, its moral 
character, good or otherwise, de- 
pends upon the person or thing 
to which it is directed. Some 
persons justly merit derision ; 
some things merit contempt. A 
son who scorns either the person 
or the counsels of his father, is not 
in a state of mind to hear rebuke 
— ^he is unteachable. The son 
who has got to scorn the charac- 
ter and coimsels of' a worthy 
fftther has reached the last degree 
of depravity, and passed beyond 
the pale of parental instruction: — 

" The sport of ridicule and of detraction 
Turns every rirtue to its bordering 

fault, 
And aerer gives to Truth and Merit that 
Which simpleness and true desert should 

purchase. Shakbspsa&£. 



MAN SPEAKING. 

«* A man shall eat good by the fruit of 
his mouth : but the soul of the trans- 
gressors shall eat violence. He that 
keepeth his mouth keepeth his life : but 
he that openeth i?ide his lips shall have 
destruction." — Ptoy. xiii. 2, 3. 

I. The self-profitino and 

SELF-BUINOUS IN SPEECH. HcrO 

we have. First : The self-projitiny 
in speech. "A man shall eat good 
by the fruit of his mouth." The 
speech of a good man which is 
enlightened, truthful, pure, gene- 
rous, is of service to hitnself in 
many ways. By it : — (1.) He 
promotes the development of 
his own spritual being. (2.) He 
^ratifies his own moral nature. 
(3.) He produces in hearers results 
which are delightful to his own 
observation ; thus " he eats good 
by the fruit of his mouth." Here 
r2^ 
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we have. Secondly: The ael/' 
ntinotts in speech. " The soul of 
the tranflgressors shcJl eat vio- 
lence." The corrupt speech of 
the ungodly is a violence to 
reason, conscience, social pro- 
priety. The sinful tongue of 
the transgressor, of aU violent 
wdapons, inflicts the most violent 
injuries on his own nature. 
II. Thb self-controlled and 

THE SELF-RECKLESS IN SPBEGH. 

First: Controlled speech may be 
useful. <*He that keepeth his 
mouth, keepeth his life." The 
tongue is a memher that requires 
controlling. Passion and impulse 
are constantly stimulating it to 
action. Hence the importance of 
it being properly "bridled ; " held 
iirmly by the reins of reason. 
Secondly : Reckless speech may be 
dangerous. " He that openeth 
wide his lips shall have destruc- 
tion." Who can tell the evils that 
a lawless tongue has done in 
the world ? One spark from it 
has often kindled conflagrations. 
(James iii. 8, 9.) " If any man 
among you seemeth to be religious 
and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, this 
man*s religion is vain." "Give 
not thy tongue," says Quarle«», 
** too great a liberty, lest it take 
thee prisoner. A word unspoken 
is, like the sword in the scabbard, 
thine ; if vented, thv sword is in 
another's hand. If thou desire 
to be held wise, be so wise as to 
hold thy tongue." " Set a watch, 
O Lord, before my mouth ; keep 
the door of my lips ! " 



SOUL CRAVING. 
" The soul of the slugrgard desireth, 
and bath nothing : but the soul of the 
diligent shall bs made fat." — Prov. 
xi!l. 4. 

These words suggest. — 
I. That soul graving is com- 
mon TO ALL. Both the soul of 
the sluggard and the dUigent 



"denre." Souls have aliunger as 
well as bodies, and the hunger of 
the soul is a much more serious 
thing. You may see physical 
hunger depicted in the wretched 
looks of those who crowd the 
alleys of St. Giles, and you may 
see the hunger of souls depicted 
on the faces of those that roll in 
their chariots of opulence through 
Botten-row^ What is the ennui 
that makes miserable the rich but 
the unsatisfied hunger of the soul. 
First: Tf^e hunger ef the soul as 
well as the hunger of the body im^ 
plies the existence of food somewhere. 
Secondly: The unsatisfied hunger 
of the soul as well as the body is 
painful and ruinous. 

It. Soul craving can be 

ALLATBD ONLY BT LABOUR. "The 

soul of the slaggard desireth, and 
hath nothing, but the soul of 
the diligent shall be made fat." 
Charity, or accident, or fortune 
may aUay the physical hunger of 
man, may make fat even the 
sluggard's body ; but personal 
labour, diligent effort, is essential 
to aUay the hunger of the souL 
Men must labour before they can 
get the soul*s true bread. There 
must be the sowing, the cultur- 
ing, the reaping, and the thresh- 
ing by the individual man in 
order to get hold of that bread 
which can make fat the soul. 
Spiritually, I cannot live on the 
produce of other men. 



MORAL TRUTHFULNESS. 

** A righteous man hateth lyin? : bat 
a wicked man is loathsome, and cometh. 
to shame. Righteousness keei)eth him. 
that is upright in the wav : but wicked- 
ness orerthroweth the sinner." — ^Prov. 
xiii.5,6. 

I. Moral truthfulness is ak 

INSTINCT TO THB RIGHTEOUS. " A 

righteous man hateth lyin^." A 
soul that has been made right in 
relation to the laws of its own 
spiritual being to the universe 
and to God, has an instinotlTe 
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repugnance to falsehood. Aright- 
hearted man cannot be fake in 
speech or life. '' He hates lying.' ' 
The prayer of his soul is, <<&- 
move me from the way of lying ! 
and erant me thy law graciously." 
(Psahn cxix. 29.) 
II. Moral t&uthfulness is a 

BAFBOUABD AGAINST BYIL. The 

evils specified in these two verses 
in connection with the wicked 
must be regarded as kept off from 
the righteous by his moral truth- 
f uhiess. This, indeed, seems im- 
plied. "What are the evils here 
implied connected with falsehood ? 
First : Zoathsomeness. ** A wicked 
man is loathsome/' A liar is an 
imlovelyand an unloveable object; 
he is detestable ; he attracts none ; 
he repels all. Secondly : Shatne, 



He ^' Cometh to ishame." A liar 
either in lip, or life, or both, must 
come to shame. A rigorous des- 
tiny will strip off his mask, and 
leave him exposed, a hideous 
hypocrite, to the scorn of men 
and angels. Thirdly: Destruction, 
"Wickedness overthroweth the 
sinner." Inevitable destruction 
is the doom of the false. They 
have built their houses on the 
sand of fiction, and the storms of 
reality wiU lay them in ruins. 

From all these evils, moral 
truthfulness guards the righteous. 
His truthfumess guards him 
ag^ainst the loathsome, the dis- 
graceful, and the ruinous : — 

**An honest man's the noblest work of 



OPEN COUNCIL. 

[The utmost freedom of honest thought is permitted in this department. The 
reader must therefore use his own discriminating faculties, and the Editor must he 
allowed to claim freedom firom responsibility.] 



THE GRBAT PBOPITIATION. 

EepUeant, — In answer to Querist 
No. 16, p. 352, Vol. XVn., and 
continued from p. 6Qf Vol. XX. 

Afurthw note on the explanation of 
the atonement of Christ by the 
theory of debt, 

Cal vimsts are very partial to this 
iheory. The difference, according 
to their theory, between ^ saint 
and sinner, saved and lost, is that 
the account of the one is caneelledy 
settled, or paid by the surety, and 
the other's debt remains undis- 
charged, and hence his punish- 



ment is sure. "We may, theroforo, 

imagine a bill to this effect : 
John Bunyan, 

Debtor to God, 

To all defects of nature on ac- 
count of Adam's sin ... . p 

To personal shortcomings after 
conversion,' or negation of 
good in deed, word, and 
tiiought r 

To positive evil work, and 
word, and thought, before 
conversion p 

To all acts, &c., of evil since 
conversion . . *. p 

Zp-^r 
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F6r atH positi^ eyil, or breach 
of Divine law, punishment must 
be inflicted. For all negation of 
g^d, or lack of positive righteous- 
ness, some other righteousness 
must be given. T\^e pain (Zp) 
and the righteousness (r) have 
been fully paid by. Christ, man*B 
soret^r. Accordii^ to the Cal- 
vinistic theory, our Lord paid all 
for the elect hy name, ieuB -John . 
Bunyan, and paid nothing for the 
non-elect ; therefore are the elect 
free from all obligation to God, 
and their salvation, as far as Gh>d 
is concerned, is of mere jusHce, 
and in no sense of mercy, while 
the salvation, of the< non-elect 
always has been, and ever must be 
impossible, they being unable to 
meet the liabilities of the bUl, and ' 
having no friend to pay the sum 
required. According to the view 
of those who believe in a universal 
at(fnement, the bill is cancelled 
for every man, and God, tiiere- 
fore, cannot in any case, witb 
justice, demand a second payment. 

Let us now consider : 

II. The atonement of Christ as 
explained by the theory ofeompensa- 
tion. 

This theory is but a slight 
modification of the theory of debt. 
The only point of difference being 
that in the latter our Lord is 
supposed to give to God an exact 
equivalent for benefits conferred 
upon sinners, while in the former 
a^ general compensation only is 
given; and Uiose theologians 
who adopt this theory find it 
very convenient to leave that 
compensation undefined. Man, 
thev say, having sinned, has 
forfeited all good by disobedience, 
and it would be impossible for 
God to bestow any ^ood upon him 
now that he is a sinner, without 
seeming to sanction sin, unless 
he received an equivalent or was 
in some way — nobody knows how 
— compensated, not for the in- 



jury- done to his character and 
government by individual sinners, 
but by sin absolutely, without 
any reference .to names or num- 
bers. In consequence of this 
compensation, though no one 
pretends to say what it was, or 
how it answered its purpose, 
the Divine Being is at liberty 
without making Ught of sin, to 
bestow any feivour on sinners. 
He, therefore, bestows upon some 
of them spiritual , influences to 
make them believe, and ' gives 
them eternal life "for doing what 
they could not refase to do. That 
is the Ciilvinistic view of it. 
TheNoncalvinistio theory regards 
the divine influence as sufficient 
only to make it possible for man 
to believd, in spito <^ lus evil 
propensities, and not as sufficent 
to annihilate the free agency of 
believers. 

This theory requires (1.) The 
separation of God and Christ, as it 
would be absurd to talk of one 
person compensating ' himself. ' 
This theory (2.) Makes salvation 
of right and hot of g^ace, and 
renders the punishment of the 
wicked impossible, for if a man 
were robbed, and afterwards 
received a compensation and • 
acknowledged it satisfactory, he 
would liave too longer any moral 
right to proscecuto the evil doer. 
(3.) If the compensation be a full 
equivalent, as in the case of the 
atonement it is supposed to be, 
then is there no room for forgive- 
ness. 

The great fundamentalobjection. 
to this theory of explanation is 
this, (4.) That if it wias impossible 
for God to bestow upon the sinner 
the smallest gift without compen- 
sation, it was surely impossible for 
Him to bestow his greatest gift — 
his only Son — wi&out compen- 
sation. It is, however, supposed 
that God eofdi give, and actually 
did give his Son or self for man's 
good without any Compensation 
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wliatever. If this was possible, 
I ask the nnsophisticatea reader, 
why could He not give, on the 
same terms, freely and without 
compensation, any other smaller 
gift ? Why not give full pardon 
or eternal life on condition of true 
repentance? 



As I gave in 1862 ail elabo- 
rate mathematical analysis of this 
theory in Homiust, Vol. iv., 
Second series, p. 102, it is not 
necessary to discuss it any further 

^®'®- Galileo. 

{To he continued,) 



[We hold it to be the duty of au Editor either to gire an early notice of the^ 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them ftt once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise irorthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 

THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



The Life and Light op Man. An Essay. By John Young, LL.D. 

Alexander Strahan, London and New York. 
We should like amazingly to see an intelligent, searching, vigorous, 
and thoroughly independent book on modem theological heretics — 
that is, heretics in relation to the standards which the popular teachers 
of religion have [set up. Such a book would contain not only names 
that have been sadly slandered by contemporary bigots, but names re- 
presenting the greatest scholars, the profoundest thinkers, and the 
most Christ-loving men. We should have such names as Dr. Pyo 
Smith, Dr. Arnold, Archbishop Whately, Dr. BuShnell, Robertson, of 
Brighton, John Foster, Thomas Binney, F. Maurice, and many 
^ others, including the distinguished author of the work before us. 
And in what does th^ heresy of such men consist ? Simply in this — 
in making the Scriptures of God rather than the systems of men, the 
Standard of their faith* " My heterodoxy," says Archbishop Whately, 
<< consists chiefly in waiving a' good m£lny subtle questions, agitated by 
various * anea^ and * itea* and * iata,* and in keeping clear of sundry 
metaphysical distinctions relative to the mode of existence of the 
Divine and the human mind, which are beyond my comprehension, 
and which I am disposed to* think would, have been brought down to 
the level of it by Scripture, had they been necessary points of a saving 
faith." The work beforQ^ us touches the most vital ques'tioiis in 
Christian theology, and contains views in direct antagonism to many 
of those set forth by the -preachers and the authors who arrogate to 
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themselves the title of "Evangelical." As Evangelical opinions ace- 
not evangelical truths, Br. Young's conclusions are not necessarily 
erroneous on this account. By the Scripture he must be tried, and by 
its decisions he is manifestly prepared to abide. Though we cannot> 
say wo agree with all his propositions, we greatly admire the honesty, 
ability, and reverence with which they are presented. Wo heartily 
commend the work to the candid investigation of all who aspire to the^ 
work of expounding the Holy Book of Gkjd. 



Tab CHTJRcn as Established in its Eblations wmt Dissent. By 

Eev. J. Clark, M. A. London : Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 
The Homilist knows nothing of Church or Dissent, and takes no- 
interest whatever in the squabbles of ecclesiastical parties. Noncon- 
formity may, in the eye of a mere Churchman, be a very contemptible 
thing, but to him who studies the revelation of Christ in the light of 
reason and conscience, in its relations to universal man, and to that 
eternity which engulphs in a few short years a whole generation, with 
its kings, princes, generals, judges, bishops, clergymen and dissenting 
ministers, the " Church of England,*' as it is called, is rather an insigni- 
ficant thing — a thing not worth battling for. We feel, therefore, but 
little interest in such works as the one before us. Dr. Clark is obvi- 
ously an able man, a vigorous writer, and his work will not fail to 
awaken an interest in ecclesiastical partisans. 



A SUGOBSTIVB CoMUBNTAUT ON THB NbW TESTAMENT, ON AN OrIOINAI* 

Plan. St. Luke. Vol. L By Rev. U. H. Van Dorbn. London: 

R. D. Dickinson, 92, Farringdon-street. 
This is a work very much after our own heart. It answers well to its 
name. Though ito Greek is not always accurate, and its theological 
leanings are rather too strong in some cases, it is pre-ezidnently 
suggestive, and this to us is the most priceless element in any such 
work. Its brief critical notes, gathered from our best exegetes, are 
numerous, lucid, and apt. They strike their light directly on the text. 
The author's annotations are in the main admirable. They are all pith 
and point ; there is not a waste word ; and many of his homilelic 
points, expressed in a sentence or two, are suggestive of enough to- 
bring up sermons to fertile souls. We heartily commend the book. 



Memorials of Charles March, Commandeb, R.N. By his Kephew, 
Septimub March, B.A. London: James Nisbet, 21, Bemers- 
street. 
Wb once had the pleasure of an interview with Captain March some 
ten years ago, in the city of Gloucester. His modest bearing, frank 
expression, social glow, and regal head, so won our sympathies, that 
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memory lias frequently reproduced his image to our mind. The picturo 
in the book agrees well with the image as it has floated in oui; imagi- 
nation, and agn^ees also with the masterly delineation which his talented 
nephew, in the opening page of this biography, has given. This work 
is interesting for many reasons. It records many exciting incidents 
and noble actions in the life of Captain March ; it contains not a few 
wise reflections, and admirable sketches of scenes and characters. It 
is also written with rare ability. The. author is young ; it is the first 
time we have met him in the literary vineyard, and we give him a 
hearty welcome. One who can write so well, will find much to do in 
the world of letters, and we shall be glad to meet him soon again. 



Thb Draytons and the Davenants. a Story of the Civil "Wars. By 
the Author of "Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.'* 
London : T. Kelson and Sons. 
This is a story of English life in the seventeenth century. The two 
families, who are the subjects of it, are respectively partisans of Oliver 
Cromwell and that poor foolish king Charles I. The social life and 
the effects of the contests of the time are revealed in the. incidents of 
the tale : and an insight is afforded into the characters of the EoyaUst 
a^d Independent. Hiose who know the former works of this writer 
will not require our assurance that this, like those, is very well per- 
formed. Those who have not that knowledge, and are interested in 
this subject, and in its fiction, may take our assurance that they will 
find profitable entertainment in "The Draytons and the Davenants." 



Thb SxoaY op Jesus in Versb. By Edwin Hoddbr. London: 

Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 
Kkymes of all compositions are the most rememberable ; hence he who 
has the faculty of putting divine fSacts and ideas in good rhyme has 
one of the highest qualifications for scriptural instruction. The 
biography of Christ is the history of histories ; it is the Bible of man. 
It reveals, begets, nurtures, and perfects the highest life. The author 
has^ essayed to throw this wondrous life into rhymthical sentences. The 
conception is- good, the aim ambitious, and the result is far more satis- 
factory, than wa anticipated when we first took the work in our hands. 
In sooth we deem it a success. Whilst the wondrous facts are told with 
Idstoric accuracy, they pass before the eye in forms of much poetic 
beauty, and fall on the ear in sounds of melody that will long ring in 
memory. 

The Grimshaw Street Ch/ipbl Pulpit. By the Rev. Evan Lewis, B. A. 
The preacher in large towns whose sermons wiU bear printing, may 
preach to thousands, instead of hundreds, and we sincerely wish that 
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numbers wlio have the qualification (would they were more numerous) 
would do so. Mr. Lewis is qualified for this in a very high degree. He 
has rich stores of information, a great power of vigorous and inde- 
pendent thought, and an imagination ever ready to bring his £&ctsinto 
new combinations, and paint them in new colours. He knows also how 
to use his pen. He can transfer to paper the rare things of his intel- 
lect and heart. These are two admirable sermons. 



City Life. A Sermon. By Eev. Thomas Stephenson. London 

Printed by John King and Co., 63, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
This is in every way a beautiful discourse: thoughts, style, paper, and 
type all extremely good. 

S^^oxi Itxrtifts. 
The Miracle op the Ceucifixion. By the Eev. George Cron, 
Belfast. Glasgow: T. D. Monson, 6, Batti-street. A very telling 

discourse on a most stirring subject by an able man. The Real 

Pbesencb. By T. "Wilson Coombs, B, A. London : Jackson, Walford. 

A very sensible lecture, truthful, pithy, and pointed. SooxHiNa 

Thoughts. By the Eev. N. T. Langridge. London: Elliot Stodk^ 
Paternoster-row. A sermon admirably suited to quiet the troubled 

thoughts of those whom death has bereaved of beloved friends. 

Pbating to Christ. A Eeply to Bishop Colenso. By C. Schwartz, 
D.P. London : Elliot Stock, Patemdster-row. An able and, as we 
think, a satisfactory reply to a modem heresy.— — Huilan Ikhob- 
tality. By William Mellon. London: J. Bums. Progressive 
Library. Here we have many beautiful thoughts -mixed up with 

much nonsense. Come and See.- Londoil : Hamilton, Adams, and 

Co., Paternoster-row. Hub is a Tory litUe volume, big with great 

truths. The Wobd op Lipb. John Macmillan, Glasgow. These 

tracts are a collection of Scripture passages illustrative of leading 
Gospel troths. We like the idea much. A telling page of Scnptore 
put into the hands of a thoughtless man iff perhaps more likely to be 
read than any other tract, and, we think, more likely to be usefid.-^— 
The Mjnbb's Welcome. By Albert Barnes. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., Patemoster-row. Admirable tracts fi>r distribntioii. 



A HOMILY 



Simeon, an Old Model for Modern Men. 



"And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Simeon ; and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the eon- 
Bolation of Israel : and the Holy Ghost was upon him. And it was 
revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he should not see deaths 
before he had seen the Lord's Christ. And he came by the Spirit into 
the temple : and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to do 
for him after the custom of the law, then took he him up in his arms, 
and blessed Gk>d, and said. Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, according to thy word : for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion, which thou hast prepared before the &oe of all people ; a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people IsraeL"— Luke ii, 
25—3 

!N" the life of man, the religions element is by far 
the most important. It giv'es to his history, worth, 
unity, loveliness, and immortality. Of the general 
history of Simeon we know little or nothing ; but 
of bis religioua one there is a fall, pathetic, and an instruc- 
tive description given in the narrative which I have just 
read. Its presiding principles and its chief aspects are here 
beautifully unfolded. 

The text gives a brief but comprehensive account of Simeon, 
his personal -piety ; his public spirit, and the glory of Ms 
latter end. 

VOL, XX. s 
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I. The PERSONAL EZCELLKVOB OF SiMEON. It is ex- 
pressed in the 25tli verse : — " And, behold, there was a man 
in Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon ; and the same man 
was just and devout/' These are the two grand elements of 
religion, rectitude and devoutness. He was eminent in the 
two great relationships of his being. Towards God he was 
devout ; towards man he was just. This part of the subject 
needs but a brief application : a few suggestive hints, how- 
ever, may be useful It is important to study the distinction 
between these two primary attributes of human holiness — 
the diversities and inequalities whfch mark their develop- 
ment — ^yet their essential union ; and, finally, the necessity 
for the joint, harmooious, vigorous activity of both, in 
order to constitute perfection of character. A word, then, on 
each of these points. 

Who is the devaut man 1 The answer is brief. It is tii© 
man who, in consequence of inward, spiritual illumination,, 
entertains correct views of Grod — of God's nature, character, 
government, worship, and grace ; and who habitually fdels, 
acts, and lives under the living influence of these views. Rr 
is the man who has respect to God in all things, who inherits 
and exhibits the moral glories of the great Father, walks m^ 
serene fellowship with him in a world of storms, and lives' 
and moves in his everlasting love. The devout man pray* 
to his God in secret, makes His book the reason and rule of 
duty, leans upon His kind arm when sorrows darken his path, 
and endeavours everywhere and always to glorify his name. 

But Simeon was not only devout but also^tt*^. And wiMV 
is the jud man f The scriptural idea of him is vast ani 
comprehensive. Without aiming at an exact definition, at 
even description, I would say that the just man is one wha 
comprehends the moral relationships in which he is placed, 
who studies the various duties which spring from these t^lt- 
tionships, who aims to fulfil these duties by the grace of God^ 
and who moreover endeavours to bring others to do the same 
things. A just man is one who is universally right — ^ri^i 
as to his condition, and right as to his character. His M&f 
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hk principles, his practice, are all right. Haying accepted 
tb^ divine method of salvation, he is treated as though ha 
y^exe just; the ** Lord imputeth no iniquity to him." Having 
leoeiyed the Divine Spirit, he is become actively just towMrds 
himself, his race, and his Crod. In law he is righteous : in 
life he is righteous. 

, Such is the general Jdea the Bible gives of a '^ just man.** 
Eui^ in the text, the . phrase has evidently a limited signifi- 
cation. It denotes social rectitude. To be just to our 
fellow m^ ^s to recognise, and, as far as we can, to protect 
their rights, civil, mental, religious. It is to treat them, 
in deed, word and feeling, according to the spirit of our rela- 
ti^ms to them. It is to Iqve them as ourselves : to do to 
them as we would that they should do to us. It is, in a word» 
to study, practice, defend, and diflfuse universal justice. This 
ia to be just ; and to be just is an essential element of true 
religion. 

ITaw, between these distinct virtues there is an essential 
connection. They never do, they never can, exist separately. 
SHirictly speaking they are only two manifestations of the 
saine l^ing. It is human holiness embracing at once the 
finite and the infinite as the spheres of its action. Me^n 
would sever devotion and morality ; but the thing is im- 
possible. Facts as well as philosophy prove it so. How 
can a truly devout man be unjust) And how can a justi 
man be yet so unjust as to neglect his God I The two virtues 
we ^peak of necessarily co-exist. The combination is x^ 
<}mzed by God and expected by men. False mu8it be the 
devotion of the unjust : partial and precarious must be tW 
ijBctitude of the prayerless. 

But although these two qualities never exist independently 
of each other, yet it is a matter of fact, that in many a good 
man they are far fiiom being equally developed One man 
^ ,vei7 devotional as to the current of his thoughts, assoeia* 
tioAs, feelings, hopes, and desires, and yet very d^fecti¥e, to 
aay the least, in the discharge of his social obligations. 
Another man is remarkably exatjt, pungtual, and oonscieu^ 

s8 
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tiOTM in all his relative duties, who nevertheless is, or appeaia 
t6 be, very careless and cold in the offices of devotion and in 
the higher exercises of religion. How is this 1 What opini<Ht 
are we to form of such persons ? Would it be right to deny 
the piety of the one, or of the other, or of both ? Certainly 
not : that would be uncharitable and unjust. 

In ihe history of practical godliness 4here are four things 
which it would be well to remember : that different men 
excel in different virtues ; that the same men excel in different 
virtues at different periods of their history ; that in no man do 
all the virtues shine w^th equal radiance ; and, finally, that 
the best of men are far from perfection here. These are well- 
known truths ; but sometimes we act as if it were not so. 
The habitual recollection of them is a duty ; it will help ua 
to form a just estimate of human character, promote our 
charitableness, and make us long for the perfections of tb# 
higher world. 

Thus we have glanced at the virtues of Simeon; thdff 
nature, development, and mutual relation. In him they 
shone beautifully and harmoniously. His love to God 
produced universal propriety of conduct towards men ; and 
that is what I would call true religion, 

II. I now proceed to notice thb fttblio spibit of Siicsoir. 
That is beautifully expressed in these words — ** Waiting fof ' 
the consolation of Israel." He was not only a just and. 
devx)ut man, but he was also waiting for Him who was to be 
Israel's coneolation and glory and the ChMed light. SimeoK 
was not a man of a narrow, contracted, selfish mind. Oh, nou 
His thoughts, desires, solicitudes, and hopes were not limited 
to himself, nor to his own nation ; his heart burned lor the 
public good ; he was an observer and interpreter of publie 
events. Through the divine medium of prophecy he SQJv 
veyed the fiir-spread scenes of futurity. From the moujit of 
Vision he contemplated the evoluUonB of Providence, tite 
source and the spread ot redemption, the changes and the 
predestinations of the world — of the universe. He had 
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long iiraited for the day of the Lord: at last it sweetly 
dawned upon his hopes. Faith and prayer ever wait for 
those eras of light and renewal, by a succession oi which 
Ood has promised to draw humanity nearer and still nearer 
to himself Simeon waited for the coming of Messiah: 
expectation was the habitual attitude of his spirit ; it was the 
theme of his conversation ; the breath of his prayers ; the 
bright beam that ever cheered the long path of his pilgrim- 
age. In ihe teaohings of the synagogue, in ^e sacrifices of 
the temple, in the changes which were passing over the in- 
stitutions of his people, the devout patriarch saw the pro- 
j^etic signs of the Son of man« His constant waiting for 
Christ kept his affections in a state of healthy excitement, 
spiritualized his piety, shed an unearthly lustre around his 
general character, and raised him fEir above the men of 
his age. 

But it may be said that the Jews as a nation, waited for 
the Messiah. True : they did so. But then we must 
bear in mind, my brethren, that their expectation was 
grounded upon a wrong interpretation ; a narrow, selfish, 
secular interpretation — of prophecy; for it was this false 
interpretation that led tliem to condemn and crucify as an 
impostor the , true Messiah, the Son of God. They waited 
for an eaithly, political Saviour; one that would crush 
Borne, fight for the temple, and make Jerusalem the empress 
of the world. But very different from that were the antici- 
pations of Simeon. He studied universal interests, and 
studied universal interests in connection with universal and 
eternal prvnciples. His address in the temple contains a 
smblime prediction of the personal history and public in- 
fluences ^ Jesus. But I can only just glance on it at 
present, naming A)me of the principles which it embraces, 
without attemptii^ to discuss them. 

Simeon gives three distinct views of Jesus. " He refers to 
Him as the object of human hostility ; as the cause of great 
moral revolutiom ; and^ finalli/, as the divine source of spiri- 
tual blessings. 
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First. The text refers to Christ, as an object of Jiwintm 
enmity. He was to be a " sign to be spoken against** — ^the 
mark of evil men and evil spirits. ** From that time fbr^ 
began Jesus to show unto his disciples how He must go tmtb 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed." He, for the joy that was 
set before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame ; "for 
consider Him that endured such contradiction of -sinners 
against himself." To give a minute account of the sufferings 
of the Saviour is not necessary on this occasion : the won- 
derful history of them is written in our Bible — is written in 
our hearts. It is impossible to think of men's opposition to 
Jedus — ^to think of the general and special sources whence it 
sprang — of the varied forms which it assumed — of Ifee 
manner in which it was borne— of the extraordinary sceneiB 
in which it issued — and of the marvellous bearings which it 
had on the history of man and the government of God ; — 
it is impossible, we say, to think of these things without 
being instructed and moved. Oh ! how they teach us ito 
weep for our race and to cling to the dear cross of our Lord. 

Secondly, Simeon pointed to Jesus as the cause of (rre&t 
moral revolutions. He was to be " for the fall and the risit^ 
of many in Israel ;" — " the thoughts of many hearts were to 
be revealed." Here two great effects are attributed to the 
presence of Jesus on earth ; a revelation of human thoughi^^ 
mid a revolution in hunian affairs. One of the m^ty 
works which Jesus came to accomplish was to set men to 
think — tolhink with freedom, earnestness and force ; andtMs 
He actually did to an extent before unknown. His aim was 
not to affect the mere surface of our nature, to alter only ite 
moral forms and fashions ; but to send its influence down to 
its very centre. He came to speak to our inner being, to 
give liberty to thought, to open the doors of its prison, mJSL 
to show it the path of light. He set mind in motion ; hie 
touched the mysterious springs of its power : and this he did 
by the conjoined influence of two things — his truth and hh 
character. Both these were original, perfect, divine. TUd 
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impulse which lie thus imparted to our nature has been 
deepening and widening ever since. He originated a succes- 
sion of improving changes, which can no more be stopped 
than the course of the stars. He broke at once the monotony 
and the monopoly of religious thinking, opened for it new 
channels, and made it flow through regions which it had 
never visited before. There was more thought at work in 
Palestine during Christ's residence there than ever before. 
The new leaven soon spread throughout the Roman empire, 
and became blended with its religions and legislation, its 
philosophy and literature. The living power of the Gospel, 
by rousing humanity to action, elicited its true character: 
opposing elements were set in commotion ; the good and the 
evil rose to the surface; and thus "the thoughts of many 
hearts were revealed." 

Simeon foresaw also that the Holy Child would be " for the 
fiall and rising of many." Here again we meet another 
wonderful principle — we say principle — ^for risings and 
fellings in our world are not mere accidents or chances, but 
events regulated by a fixed law ; and that law is adminis- 
tered by the divine Mediator. "We fancy we can see emblems 
of these moral changes— these risings and fallings— even in 
the material world. The motions of the heavens — the pro- 
cesses of matter everywhere around us — the revolutions of 
the seasons — continually remind us of them. This revolu- 
tionary principle seems to be in constant ^operation in the 
government of our disordered race. It pervades the internal 
und the external history of humanity : it presides over all 
the alterations which take place in the ideas, the characters, 
and the institutions of men. How very remarkably was its 
energy displayed during the first age of Christianity. Then 
teith rose higher than it had ever done before : then error 
and ignorance began to fall ; and, blessed be God ! they have 
been falling and falling and falling ever since. Then the old 
schools of religious teachers fell ; and a new one rose under 
the inspirations of Jesus, which is one day to fill the world 
with its doctrine. Then the first covenant disappeared, to 
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gire place to a better one. Then, in a word, the ancient 
church fell, and the new rose into being; and the rise of this 
new society was one of the grandest results of Christ'* 
descent to our earth; it was, if we may be allowed Hie 
expression, the incarnation of one of the sublimest ideas of 
.he Son of God. What a wonderful society is this; — a 
society which is based on the social affections and social 
wants of our renewed nature ; which is so simple in its con- 
stitution and design as to be adapted equally to all clime# 
and all ages ; which requires no qualifications for member* 
ship but hatred to sin, confidence in Christ, and good will 
to men ; a society which is destined to receive unborn 
generations into its bosom, and to fill all worlds with the ' 
praises of its Founder. Oh ! may the blessedness of belong- 
ing to this divine society be ours. 

Thirdly : Simeon speaks still more definitely of the Saviour. 
He represents Him as the source of all spiritual Uessings. 
Three precious gifts, he predicted, would flow from this 
divine Fountain ; light y consolation, and glory. He is the 
UgM of men. We have already spoken of Christ as the 
quickener of mind: we must not foiget, however, that the great 
instrument He employs is truth, " In him was light, laid 
the light was the life of men." The divine light that was in 
Him broke forth brightly upon the world from every part of 
his outward history. His doctrine, his mii'acles, his cross^ 
Ms grave, were all so many beams of pure light. All the 
truths which the world needs respecting God, man,- salvation, 
and immortality, are to be found in Christ, and only in 
Christ May his Spirit breathe them into our dark hearti^ 
that we may live for ever. Christ is the -consolation of men. 
It is quite unnecessary to spend time in formally proving thait 
Christ is the great, the supreme Consoler — that He is the cow* 
solaUon of our erring, guilty, troubled, anxious race. 12 ou 
know the precious truth ; instead, therefore, ef enlarging upon 
it as a theological doctrine, let us turn our heavy hearts to it 
as our great relief. There is enough here to carry us througk^ 
is there not % Let me speak to thee, my dear brother. la 
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thy, poor heart deceived, crushed, wouuded by sin 1 are its 
recollections bitter ? are its tendencies too strong for thy 
sincere but weak resolves 1 Still for thee there is consolation ! 
Thy sins, which are many, may be yet forgiven : that guilt 
which rends thy bosom may yet be removed. Tell Him thy 
feelings ; tell Him thy fears ; and He will deliver thee yet. 
He is able to save to the uttermost. Oh ! what a consolation 
is this amid all thy darj^ness ! Dost thou not feel it 1 Let 
me speak to thee also, the tempted one. For thee also there 
is ccmsolation in Christ. Temptation is a part of thy earthly 
discipline ; thy path to the inheritance is through dreary and 
dangerous deserts: the world now smiling, now frowning, 
wearies thee : the trifles of life irritate thee : thy senses often 
conspire against thy soul. Duty is sometimes but a burden, 
and thy faith in the best things seems like a dream.^ These 
things fill thy heart with dai k misgivings. The long conflict 
with sin and sorrow disheartens thee ; and thou art tempted 
even to give up thy religion altogether. Is it thus with thee ? 
Yet be not cast down : thy lot is not uncommon. Remember 
that all are tempted ; that even thy Lord was tempted while 
h^jre : He sympaiJiizes with the tempted still, and throws 
aBound them the sufficiency of his grace. Thou brother of 
Jesus, walk as He walked, and firmly trust in the love that 
^ died for thee. Thou wilt soon finish thy course, pass through 
the mysterious gate of death, and enter the joy of thy Lord — 
a joy dearer for thy present sorrow, and brighter for those 
clpuds that now darken thine earthly path. 

Having thus meditated a little on the personal holiness of 
Simeon, and on his enlarged view of Jesus as the Saviour of 
the world, let us for a few minutes look at — 

m. The glorious end op Simeon. 

First : He was permitted to emhrace the holy infant . He 
had been studying the predictions and types of the law ; he 
had been long waiting for the Wonderful One, to whom they 
poonted ; and now he was blessed with his presence. " Then 
took he him up in his arms, and blessed God.'' There is 
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Joseph, there is Mary, there is the holy patriarch, and there 
is the mysterious babe ! Who can describe the joy that wgb 
there ! Oh ! it was a blessed hour ! the sweetest, the brightest^ 
that had ever passed over Simeon's heart. As he took the 
incarnate one into his arms, the sunshine of heaven broke 
Upon his soul ; as he pressed Him to his heart, ideas, emotions 
and beatitudes unutterable at once overwhelmed it like a 
flood ; and before he uttered a word of gratulation to the 
blessed mother, he turned to God, and breathed his praises 
there ; he blessed (Sod. Oh ! there are hours when the heart 
is too full to speak to any but its God. I am anxious to draw 
one practical sentiment from this affecting scene, which I may 
do without breaking the law by which the Scriptures should 
be expounded. It is just this, — What a dreadful thing it is 
to see death before we see Christ ! See death we all must — 
we all shall, and that soon ; and, like our departed frientj^ 
perhaps unexpectedly. But have we seen Christ ? Have we 
embraced Christ? Have we, by faith, seen the divine 
grandeur of his person, the transcendent excellence of his 
character, and the preciousness of his cross, as the medium <|f 
pardon and the means of perfection? This is the grettfc 
question. K we have seen the Saviour, then all will be well; 
then we shall not be alarmed when illness comes ; thBn we 
shall be willing to leave the dearest friends we have, to descend 
the valley of death, and, with a firm step and a song of h(^, 
we shall pass across it to the everlasting fields. 

Secondly : He was desirous to die. ** Lord," said the hapi^ 
man, ** Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peaoe, 
according to thy word : for mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 
This is a comprehensive sentence, and admits of a copious 
interpretation. But we can only just open it to your devout 
inspection. See, f rst, with what calmness he viewed death. 
To him, it was only the letting h 'm go — the departing from 
one place for another, and a better. I have seen, he said, all 
that is worth seeing in this narrow shadowy sphere ; I have 
seen what I was most anxious to see ; now let me be loosed, 
that I may soar to the world of the blessed. Again : he 
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triefwed his death as being entirely under the control of God. 
How soothing and sustaining this idea of death. The time, 
the place, the circumstances of our departure, are all pre- 
ordained by our Father's love. Child of mortality, child of 
Ood ! why art thou afraid to die ? Already has thy Eather 
£xed the year and the hour when thy earthly sun shall set ; 
the kind ministry that is to watch the closing scene ; and 
even the very spot where thou art to sleep till the morning of 
the great day. All this has been fixed by Him who knows 
what is best for us ; and who is able to bring it to pass. Let 
then, thy faith repose in the wise dominion of thy Father over 
thee and thme, and let not the fear of death keep thee longer 
in bondage. 

Thirdly : Finally, he viewed Ms last scene as overspread with 
jpeace. "Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace." 
'ihe departure of the just is peaceful. He has peace with 
heaven, with earth, and with his own nature. It were un- 
ceiusonable to direct you, to-night, to the death-bed of the 
"kicked. There is no peace there. Oh, no ! What a scene 
is that ! Oh, what a scene is that ! 0\ what a scene is 
'flidt ! Have you ever witnessed it ? But how different the 
death of the Christian ! How peaceful his departure ! 

I have done. I have endeavoured to give you an idea, 
'liiough a very imperfect one, of the religious history of 
fSimeon. He was just towards men, and devout towards 
God ; he felt and expressed a deep interest in the advent of 
the Messiah, and its lofty aspects on the moral destinies of 
humanity ; he realized his highest wish on earth, and theil 
expressed his longings to mingle with the spirits of heaven. 

The late Caleb Morris. , 
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Able expositioiu of the Acts of thk ApostlbSi desoribing fhe manners, cii8tom8» 
and localities described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting thdr words, and 
harmonizing their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst ns. But 
. the eduction of its widest truths and highest suggestions is qtill a felt desideratum. 
To some attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves 
of all exegetical helps within our reach; but to occupy our limited space with an^ 
lengthened archeeological, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss 
our aim ; which is not to make bare the mechanical process of the study of SoripturSy 
but to reveal its spiritual results. 



Subject : PavVs final Visit to Jerusalem; the Apostle as a 
Prisoner defending himself before the Sanhedrim. 

"On the morrow, because he would have known the certainty' 
wherefore l^e was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from his bsinds^t^ 
and commanded the chief priests and all their council to appear, and 
brought Paul down, and set him before them. And Paul, earnestly 
beholding the council, said. Men and brethren, I have lived in all good 
conscience befcffo Grod until this day," &c., &c. — ^Acts xxii. 30, zziiu 
1—11. .; 

VVTE have in our last article noticed Paul's defence before 
lyjf the people; these verses present to us his defence^ 
before the Sanhedrim. His appearance as a prisoner before 
the great council of the nation takes place on the day follow** 
ing his defence before the people. 

" On tJie morrow, because he would have known the ceiiaiwf^ 
whereof lie was accused of the Jeivs^ he loosed him frtmb hi9 
hands, and commanded the chief priests and all their council 
to appear, and brought Paul down, and set him before them." 

It is here stated that Paul by the commands of the chirf 
captain " was loosed &om his bands." This does^not mean 
that he was loosed of th^ bands mentioned in verso 25, birt 
the chains by which he was bound by two soldiers mentkmed 
in verse 33 of chapter 21. Thus unchained he stands beftw© 
the assembled members of the Sanhedrim. The fact thttt 
the Sanhedrim was convened by the command of the Eomaa 
officer proves, how completely the Jews even in the intemal 
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concerns of religion were subject to the Roman sway. In 
this trial, even if indeed it may be so called, we have two 
very remarkable things — the outrage of justice ly a judge 
and the employment of'pMcy hy an apostle. 

I. The outbagb of justicb by a judge, Ananias was the 
leading fnnctionaiy in this judicial assembly, he was the presi- 
dent, the high priest. It appears from Josephus that there 
was a high priest by the name of Ananias at this time, and 
that he was an avaricious and an intolerant man, and who^ 
on account of his conduct with the Samaritans, had been sent 
by the Eoman Governor Quadratus to answer for himself 
before the Emperor. Whether he was there detained or sent 
back to Judea, and if sent back to Judea, whether he con- 
tinued or was re-appointed high priest are disputed points of 
BO great moment Luke's statement is quite sufficient that a 
man bearing the name of Ananias now acted as high priest 
and presided over this court of Jewish justice. This man, in 
the sacred name and temple of justice, now outraged the cause 
he professed to represent and administer. " He commanded 
them that stood by him to smite Paul in the mouth." Though 
this indignity accorded with the barbarism of both ancient 
and modeorn Oriental usages, it was not the less an outrage of all 
JQstiee. The narrative suggests two remarks concerning it — 

First: It was moat unprovohed. Was there anything 
either in what Paul said or did to justify such gross insolence 
and injustice % Let us see. Was there anything in that 
look of his ) He seems to have given them a wonderful look. 
And " Paul earnestly beholding the council." That look was 
l^e look of conscious innocence and of searching observation. 
We may rest assured there was nothing insolent or hard in 
that look but everything that was reverent and tender. That 
emmNi. loc^ of Paul at the council would scarcely fail deeply 
to affect his own heart. Some twenty-five years had elapsed 
since he had been present as a member when Stephen the 
niactyr stood a criminal, and to whose death he consented, as 
the intolerant Jew, to receive eommission of the high priests 
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to go and persecute the diaciples of Christ. As he looked 
lound be would be struck with the great changes that had. 
been effected in that body. Many a fiftmiliar face was missii^,- 
bad gone the way of all the earthy others very yom^ hftd 
become infirm witb years and grey witb time. His earnest 
look about that Sai^edrim must havB filled him with melt- 
ing memories. Certainly tbere could have been nothing in 
liie look to have provoked the indignity which the Ugh,, 
priest commanded to be dealt to him. Was there anyl^ung 
in what be said ) What did he say ) ^< Men and brethxen, I 
bave lived in all good conscience before God unto this day." 
It has been remarked that tbe wordi faihera^ which be employed \ 
in addressing the people chapter 21, verse ^1, is omitted 1%.. 
this address before the Sanhedrim. He only says h«» 
*' Men and brethren" This omission might only be in ti^, 
summary report, or, if it were omitted from his actual address ,^ 
it might have been a matter of accident, not intention. Js^^ 
any case, there is no ground for entertaining the nec^ogio ideiiK 
that Paul intended a rudeness. His declaration that he ^ h^^ 
lived in all good conscience before God until that day" waa fac: 
more adapted to conciliate than to offend. An opportiuii1y= 
will occur in the sequel of the exposition of this book to ofiafr i 
remarks on a '* good conscience.^* All that Paul means bft 
the expression here is conscientiousness^ a consciousness «£.- 
rectitude. Conscientiousness, however, as will appear again^.* 
does not always imply a good conscience. Saul ev^i u%i 
persecutor was conscienlious. Saul making havoc c^.ldie 
CJiurch ; Dominic founding the Inquisition ; Calvin institait*. 
ing the death of Servetus ; the Puritans imprisoning ami 
banishing Baptists and Quakers, were all conscientious. We 
can find nothing therefore either in the attitudes, looks^ i» 
words of the Apostle in any way to justify the grossly insolent* 
conduct of the high priest. The narrative of this outrage of) 
justice by Ananias, diows . : 

, Secondly : It was noUy met (1) It was met with madij; 
courage. Did the spirit of Paul cower and cringe .bef(»tt tti^-. 
insult ? ITo. It rose into noble defiance : — ..... 
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^^Then mid Paul unto him, Gfod shall smUe thee thou 
wMted wall : for aittest thou to judge ine after the law, and 
conimandeaf me to he smitten cordrary to the law?^^ 

Wliited toall is a proverbial expression for hypocrite. The 
Heavenly Teacher himself denounced the Pharisees as whited 
sepulehres. The words of the Apostle may be either an im^ 
precation ov prediction. If the former, it was an outburst, not, 
w» think, unjustified, of that warm temper of his which formed 
the foundation of his noble nature. Indignation in itself is 
not wrong. On the contrary, it is a virtuous passion when 
roused as in this casp by the vision of a moral enormity. 
^ If the latter, a, jprediction, the Apostle spoke under the inspi- 
latton of truth. Paul knew that the man who so outraged 
justice and law as Ananias did now would inevitably meet, 
with, the retribution of Heaven. History shows that soon 
after he did become the victim of eternal justice. Josephus 
informs us that he, with his brother Hezekiah, were slain 
daring the terrible excitement that occurred in Jerusalem- 
wh^n the insurgent ruffians under their leader, Manahem had 
got possession of the holy city. At first he attempted to 
cojlceal himself in an aqueduct, but afterwards was drawn 
iarisk and killed. But whether the Apostle's language was 
th^ of imprecation or prediction, his courage in either case 
-was strikingly manifest. It was not in the power of a mortal 
t&Qtush. into servility that Ghrist-inspired soul of his. This 
inBillt was also met (2) by commendable candour: — . 

^ *^Then said Paul^ I wist noty brethren, ihat he was ths high 
pv^ieii : for it is written, Thou shaJt not spea^ evil of tfm 
ruier of thy people'^ 

It appears that there were some in the Sanhedrim on this 
ocoaaion who regarded Paul's words as profane and rebelliouff. 
•# Kevilest thou God's high priest 1 " The reply of the Apostk 
is varioiisly interpreted. ** I wist not, brethren, that he was 
tbie high priest." Some suppose that the Apostle speaks 
itouically, that he meant to say, I never could suppose that 
suoh an unjust man was a high priest, that a man who so 
outraged justice should sit in her seat and administer h^r 
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afTofrs. Others suppose that he really meant what he saidy 
that he really did not know that the man who commanded 
him to he smitten on the mouth was a high priest. Thdse 
who take the latter view, the view I incline to, must regard 
the Apostle as in some measure apologising for the hastdiess 
of his utterance, as virtually saying, I acknowledge my error 
and my haste, I have spoken unadvisahly with my lips, the; 
insult and cruelty I have received have hetrayed me into atx 
' undue warmth of temper ; I know that the office of high- 
priest is divine, however corrupt the man is who fills ii^ and* 
respect for the office should have made me more cautibus, for 
it is written, " Thou shalt not speak evil of the rtder of thy 
people." (Exodus xxii 28.) The best men on earth aifr 
liahle to be overtaken by temper, and the candour winch T\k»f 
Paul's hastens to acknowledge the defect is a rare attrihuto! 
of excellence. 

The other remarkable thing which you have in this trial id<» 

II. The employment of policy by an apostlb. Th* 
Apostle having seen enough to convince him that there Was 
no prospect whatever of obtaining a fair trial before the' 
Sanhedrim had recourse to a clever measure of policy. Thd 
narrative leads us to consider the nature and effects of thir 
policy. ^ \ 

First : The nature of the policy which that ApostHe etA^ 
ployed. What was the expedient he employed t Seeing that . 
there was no chance of having justice done him by thai, 
judicial assembly, he endeavours at once to divert their: 
attention from himself by raising a question that would- feei- 
them into a furious disputation amongst themselves. OSia 
members of the Sanhedrim were composed of Saddncees and". 
Pharisees. One of the grand and chief questions that duridbd 
these parties was the doctrine of the reswrecfion and tiicf- 
existence of a spirit world. This question Paul raises in their 
midst: — ,...., 

^* Btct when PatU perceived that the one part were Sadetiaitef^'* 
and the other Pharisees^ lie nrled out in the council^ Mentmc^ 
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brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee : of the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I am called in question,^* 

Some indeed hare censored Paul fat having had lecourse 
to snch an expedient Those peisons should remember that^ 
Paul stated nothing bnt the truth. It was true that he was 
a Pharisee, held all the theological tenets of that sect, and 
liad been brought up from a child in that school. It was 
also true that the grand doctrine of the body's resurrec- 
tion, was one of the leading themes of his discourses every- 
where. (Acts xiii. 34, xvii 31, 32 ; xxvi. 23—25 ; 1 Cor. 
XV.) And was, moreover, true that the proclamation of this 
doctrine was tJie cause of much of his persecution. All, 
therefore, that he did was with a master-stroke of policy 
to declare a truth which would put him in sjrmpathy with liie 
Pharisees, who formed perhaps the most influential part of that 
judicial assembly, before which he now stood as a criminal. 

Secondly : The effect of the policy which that Apostle now 
employed. It answered the end he sought. It divided the 
Sanhedrim and got the Pharisees on his side : — 

*♦ And when he had so said^ there arose a great dissension 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, and the midtifude was 
divided. For the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit ; hut the Pharisees confess both. And 
there arose a great cfi*y : and the scribes that were of the 
Pharisees^ part arose, and strove, saying. We find no evil in 
this man, but if a spirit (yr an amjel hath spoken to him, let us 
not fi^ght against God, And when there arose a great dissen- 
sion, the chief captain^ fearing lest Paul should have been 
pulled in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, 
and to take him by force from among them, and to bring him 
into the castle," 

Three results come out of the policy of the Apostle on 
this occasion. (1) A manifestation of the irritating power of 
a sectionising dogma. The resurrection of the dead, which was 
a grand truth to the Apostle, was a mere dogma both to the 
Sadducees and Pharisees, accepted by one and rejected by the 
other. But it was just that dogma that divided them into 

VOL. XX. T 
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two sects, that marslialled them into opposing forces. M 
a roley whatever idea divides one religious sect from another, 
is the idea to raise in order to awaken sectarian bitterness 
atid battle. Immersion, Episcopa<gr, Presbyterianism, Inde-. 
pendency, — ^these things which make sects, — praise them into 
discussion, and you will awaken irritation in the parties they, 
divide. Paul knew human nature, and he raised the question 
that divided the Sanhedrim, and thus diverted attention 
fix)m himself by awakening a conflict between themselves. 

Another result is, (2) A demonstration of the Apostle's in- 
nocence. So little impressed was the Sanhedrim with the 
idea of the Apostle's criminality, that they forgot all about it 
in the disputation amongst themselves, and, more than this, 
the Pharisees actually said, "We find no evil in this man," 
and gave the f^ivice which Gamaliel gave the same council 
some years before. " But if a spirit or an angel hath spoken 
to him, let us not fight against Gk)d." Another result that * 
comes up from the policy employed by the Apostle i^ (3) His 
deliverance from Jewish persecution. " And when there 
arose a great disaemiony the chief captain, fearing lest Paul 
should have been pidled in jneces by them, commanded ihe 
soldiers to go downy and to take him by farce from amcmg 
them, and bring him into the ca^sUeJ' 

In conclusion, do not get a wrong impression of Paxd's 
policy. Though we have abeady seen him on various ocdk^ 
sions displaying great prudence, for example, taking part in 
a I^azarite's vow in order to disarm the unreasoning hostilifcy 
of his countrymen ; then putting forward all the consideriK 
tions which truth would authorise, in order to conciliate the 
mind of his Jewish audiences ; then availing himself of his 
Eoman citizenship in order to avoid the iofiiction of a cmdl 
an4 unjust torture ; and then, as .in the case before us, taking 
advantage of the doctrine that divided his judges in ordet 
to avoid their verdict of condemnation : albeit in all those 
strokes of policy there is not the slightest approach to the 
disingenuous, the evasive, the shifting. In aU there is an 
qnbending honesty and an invincible courage. 



"^amxhtit |l0te» an tl^t epistle 

(No. VI.) 

Subject : Divine Legislation for Man ii^ a World of Evil. 

"Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let erery man be swift to bear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath : for the wrath of -man woiketh not the 
righteousness of God. Wherefore, lay apart all filthiness, and super- . 
fluity of naughtiness, and receiye with meekness the ingrafted word, 
whidh is able to save your souls." — Jas. i 19^—21. 

SINCE (as we have seen) God is so far from being the 
author of evil, that He is working evermore for its 
diestruction in man, "by the word of truth" — the Gospel — ^the 
practical inference of James is, "Wherefore, my beloved 
brethren, let every man be," &c. Here is Divine legislation 
for sinful .man in a sinful world. Unlike the laws of men, 
this commandment is sp exceeding broad as to ^mprehend 
all the susceptibilities and faculties of human nature. 
Thus we have here — 

I. LEGiSLATioif FOB THE BAR. " Be swift to hear." The 
e»r is one of the chief, if not the chief of the receptive organs of 
the souL This organ receives both good and evil. Of course 
the apostle does not mean "be swift to hear" the bad. Alas ! 
the human ear is fearfully keen, as was that of Eve long' 
ago, to evil sounds. It has a greed for the unchaste^ the 
slcunderotiSy the erroneous. The duty here enjoined is a 
readiness to listen to the pure^ the generous, the true — " the 
word of truth." Teachableness is the state of mind required. 
This includes (1.) Freedojn from prejudice. Prejudice stops 
t^ie ear, as in the case of Stephen's murderers. i(2.) Elager- 
nefs to learn. The ' cry should be that of young Samuel, • 
"Speak, Lord, for thy searvant heaieth." 

. n. Legislation for the tongue. " Be alow to speak." . 
Neander says there is such a thing as .self-willed silence, but^ 
1^ seK-willed loquacity was the fault of th<e .Church at th§ ^ 
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timei against that James now writes. Evidently he does iK>t 
mean (1.) Unsocial taciturnity. What is sulkj and cynical, 
speechlessness, but a " dumb devil % " Kor does James mean 
(2.) A drawling utterance. This is the speech of a lasy sool^ 
whose monotonous sounds are somnific. The slowness of 
speech the apostle enjoins is that of Cautioumees, We 
should be cautious (a) Because we are in danger of epeaJdng 
the wrong thing. Angels and all sinless beings may speak* 
involuntarily, because the unwise, the unkind, the untrQ% 
is not in them. But our speech is the channel of streams 
ftom a fountain more or less polluted, (fi) Because we are 
in danger of speaking at the wrong time. There are appro- 
priate seasons even for the utterance of the true in this 
world. Jesus often manifested a Divine reserve. " Theii^, 
is a time to speak.'' 

in. Leqislation for the temper. "Slow to wratL^ 
The word used here, opy^K, indicates an abiding, settled habitr 
of the mind, vrith the purpose of revenge. In this injonctio ^ 
there is one thing implied, and another thing express^ 
The thing implied is, That men in this world of evil are tH; 
danger of being provoked to wrath. There is a great deal 
here to irritate, to awaken indignation, and to throw the boxJi^ 
off its balance. Even meek Moses lost his temper, and Pan. j 
called the high priest "thou whited walL" The thing ex-^ 
pressed is, That wrath in no case tends to exceUenee ^ 
character. **The righteousness of God," here means tho 
righteousness of character God requires. Passion never 
produces piety. 

IV. Legislation for the lifb. ** Lay apart all filthiness^*' 
&c Here is the sunmiing up of alL It insists npoa (I,) 
Beimnciation of all eviL The expression here, '^ saperfioily 
of naughtiness,'' must not, of course, be understood mf] 
meaning that there is a certain malice, kokio, that is b<^' 
superfluous, and need not be laid apart ; but rather that «U) 
evil is superfluous, and must be renounced. (2.) Apprcpria^ 
turn of good. "Receive with meekness," &c (a) The tkinji: 
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myeivedy " ingrafted word," &a There is here implied about 
&e Oospel, lU essential vitality, A dead thing cannot be 
ingrafted. Its fitness to human nature. What the stock 
is to the graft, the human soul is to the Gospel. (P) The 
manner of receiving it "With meekness.*' Manton well 
rtiys, *^ there must be incision before insertion, meekness 
before ingrafting, (y) The reason for receiving it "Able 
to save jour souls.'' The Gospel is able to save your souls. 
Its great theme is an Almighty Saviour. 

(No. vn.) 
Subject : The Word of Words. 
/'But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiTing yonr 
own selves. For if any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is 
like unto a man beholding his natural f&CQ in a glass : for he behpldeth 
himself, and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner 
of man he was. But whoso looketh into Ihe perfect law of liberty, 
ahd oontlnueth therein, he being not a forgetM hearer, but a doer of 
ih« imk, this man shall be blessed in his deed.'' — Jas. 1. 22—25. 

•The apostle has shown in an eariier portion of this chapter 
that God is restoring men to holiness by " the word of truth" — 
-M&e Gospel, and then having enjoined upon those to whom 
Ite writes this epistle, rightfully to receive that Grospel, he 
pitoceeds in our text to show what is the effect of the " word" 
ttpba the two great classes of those who have to do with it. 
^hus tiiere is noticed in this injunction, 

I. '<The wobd'^ as hebelt heabd. He entreats men not 
to be '' hearers only." They are to avoid tUs because of two 
consequences which result whenever the word is merely 
heaanl. (1.) It is only sujperfidally known. The Divine com- 
maiids must be translated into human conduct before they are 
i^htly understood and appreciated. They are for the life, and 
ike lijfo alone can interpret theni. *' He that doeth the will 
khoweth the doctrine." (2.) It leaves men in self-ignorance. 
It is true of the whole Gospel, as it was of the life of Jesus, 
thftl^ by it '^ the thoughts of many hearts shall be revealed." 
Witiiit we see both our likeness and unlikeness to God. But 
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tliis revelation of ourselves is never realised by merely hearing 
the truth. Just as the man who looks in the mirror once for 
all (for that is the meaning of the tense here, fcarevoi/cre), and 
thinks no more of it, but is immediately gone, will foi^et the 
appearance of his physical face, so the mere hearer of the 
word will rapidly forget whatever of his moral image he may 
in a passing moment have seen. Self-knowledge is dependent 
on obedience. Professor Plumptre on thiff text remarks :— - 
" Each single act of disobedience, each sin wilfully committed, 
each preference of the law of the flesh to the law of God, 
of the judgment of men before His judgment, weakens our 
power to discern what we are, and what He wishes us to be." 

II. " The word" rightly practised. When men are true 
doers of " the word." (1.) It is thoroughly investigated. The 
obedient hearer is spoken of by James as one who " lookeih 
intqr The word :rapaicvi/ras, thus translated, is that employed 
to describe the stooping down of the disciples to look into 
Christ's sepulchre, and also the narrow search which the angels 
desire to use to discover the mysteries of salvation. It evi- 
dently signifles that the practical hearer closely inquires into 
" the word." He looks ii^to it (a) to learn to obey it, and then, 
having obeyed, he loves it, (jS) and looks into it because he loves^ 
it, " how I love thy law," &c. (2.) It confers the highest 
blessing, " Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continueth therein," &c. From this sentence of Scripture we 
are taught that the Gospel (a) imparts complete liberty. It is 
the *' perfect law of liberty," that is, the liberating law emanci- 
pating from the poioei' and the guilt of sin. " I shall walk at 
liberty, for I seek thy precepts." (fi) It ensures constant happi' 
ness, " The word," when rightly practised, does not merely 
tell of a heaven of future blessedness, as the result of virtuous 
deeds, but makes the obedient man " blessed in his deed"— 
happy in his daily doings. 

■ While the whole of this epistle is perhaps the distinctest 
echo of the Sermon on the Mount that any of the apostolic 
teachings afford, this utterance of James about hearers and 
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ioers of the word has a specially marvellous resemblance to 
the closing tones of that Sermon, "Whoso heareth these 
payings of mine, and doeth them," &c. 

Bristol. XJ. K. Thomas. 



Subject : Daily Dying. 

"I did daUy."— 1 Oor. xv. 31. 

^nalnsis of ISoiml^ t^e S^tbtn ^nnbttb anb i^-iasL 

IN an the writings of the world there is nothing in doctrine, 
argument, style, influence, surpassing this chapter.^ It 
shines as the brightest orb in all literature — an orb that 
sends its radiance into the grave, and reveals a glorious future 
for redeemed humanity, ]^dlions of mourners^ in committing 
their loved ones to the tomb, have felt the consolatory inflxi- 
ence of this priceless section of apostolic writing. It has 
hushed the sigh, dried the tear, dispelled the gloom, and 
lifted the spirits of the bereaved to worlds over which death 
has no power. Were these verses but the creations of fancy 
or the dreams of fanaticism, I scarcely know that I should be 
(Jisposed to give them up as worthless. The whole is so 
grateful to our hearts, so enrapturing to our hopes, so conso- 
latory in sorrow, so uplifting in depression, that its erasure 
jfrom sacred literature would be an incalculable loss. 

As the HoMiLiST has discussed at various times different 
portions of this chapter,* we will confine our attention to the 
short sentence now read — "J die daily. ^^ Though Paul used 
these words to express the perils to which he was daily ex- 
posed as the apostle of a faith so directly at war with the 
prejudices, the superstitions, the philosophies, the institutions^ 
the habits and spirit of his age, as to rouse the spirit of bitter 
hostility against him wherever he went, there is a sense in 
which the words have a universal application. 

* See, for example, vol. vii., third series, pp. 278 and 279. - - 
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I. There is a daily dtino that is inevitable to 

BUICANITY. 

First : There ia a daily dying of our corporeal frame. In 
each human body the seed of death is implanted, the kw of 
mortality is at work. There is decay with every respiration 
and heart-throb. When Dr. Watts wrote, *'The moment 
we begin to live we all begin to die," he wrote what is not 
the mere ebullition of a poetic sadness, but a fact of scientific 
demonstration. The water does not more naturally roll to- 
wards the ocean, or a falling body more naturally gravitate 
towards the centre of the earth, than the human firame runs 
every moment to dissolution. Life streams from us at every 
pore. This fact should teach us (1.) thoi;t worldly mindednes^^ 
is an injraction of reason. What a monstrous absurdity it Is 
to set our supreme affections upon objects from which we ^ 
are departing every moment ! As the ship of the •emigrant in 
full sail is bearing him every moment farther and ferther frwn 
his native shore, so destiny is bearing every man farther and 
farther from his connection with this earth. No anchor ' 
can stop this ship of destiny. All '*Life Insurance" offices 
recognize and act upon this fact Every man's life is lesd 
valuable to-day than it was yesterday. This fact teaches 
us (2.) that sorrow for the departed shotdd be modera^^. 
Why indulge in grief for those who are gone ? Their de- 
parture was but obedience to the resistless law of their nature, 
and that same law is daily bearing us whither they axe 
gone. Why battle with destiny'? This fact shows (3.) Ihst 
Christianity is an invaltLaUe boon to mortals. It does two 
things, — ^it teaches us that there is a future worlA of blessed^ 
ness, and points us the way by which that blessed world is 
reached. 

Secondly : There is a daily dying of our social world. We 
live not only with others but by them. Without society we 
might exist, but live "fre could not. They are the objects of 
our sympathies, the subjects of our conscious life; they 
engage our thoughts, they affect our hearts, they origiimte 
our motives, they stimulate our conduct; and all this is much 
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q/* our life. But this social world in which we live, and 
by which we live, is dying daily, and with its death much of 
our own life dies. The social circumstances which feed our 
life are changing every day. No two days are they exactly 
the same. Something comes and something goe^ every hour, 
like the waves of the river that roll at onr feet, as we stand, 
they sweep by, and they roll back no more. We are to these 
circumstances what the traveller is to the scenes through 
which he passes. As he proceeds, old objects fade from his 
yiew, and new ones appear. The circle of the nursery in 
which w© once lived is gone ; the cibcle of the school and 
other circles in which we lived have broken up long ago. 
Thus it is we '* die daily." The thoughts, the love, the grief, 
the anger, the fear, the hopes which were once elements of 
life to us, have passed away because the objects of them 
have^one. 

Thirdly : There is daily dying of our mental moiitHnj. The 
motives that influence us to action are elements of life, and 
they are constantly dying. For example, the leading purpose 
that a man has is for the time one of his strongest motives of 
a(^ion, that which touches most potently the springs of intel- 
lect and heart ; but the leading purpose of every man is a 
dying thing. It is dead as a motive both when it is frustrated 
and given up, as is constantly the case, and also when it is 
fu^ realised. A realised purpose has lost its motivity. 
Thus we die daily in mind. Many of the loves, hopes, fears, 
roxxkances, ambitions, which once formed much of our life, 
have been buried long ago in the ever-widening cemetery of 
the souL 

IL Thbrb is a daily dying that is optional to huma- 
nity. . This optional death is of two kinds — the criminal and 
the virtuous. 

First : There ia the criminal. There are noble things in 
man that are dying daily, for which he is re^>oiisible. In 
the depraved soul, sensibility of conscience, generosity of 
impulse, elasticity of intellect, freedom of thought, spiritu- 
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ality of feeling, — ^these, that constitute the highest Hf e of miui, 
die daily in the corrupt souL The sinner is constantly mur- 
dering these, and their blood cries to heaven for vengeance. 
** To be carnally minded is death.'* 

Secondly : There is the virtuous. There are certain things 
that men should and ought to crucify — selfishness, sensuality, 
love of the world, &c The highest life of man is a daily 
dying to all that is mean, false, mercenary, unspiritual, and 
uncharitable. The apostle felt this when he said, " I,^ that 
is my carnal self, " am crucified with Christ" ; nevertheless, 
**/," that is my spiritual self, "live,'*&c., &c. 



Subject : Man as a learner, and Christ as a teacher, 

''I have yet many thinga to say tuito yon, but ye cannot bear them 
now." — John xvi. 12. 

THE feelings of a true and earnest teacher who knows 
that he is addressing the people of his charge for the 
last time, are set forth in the last volume of the Homilist, 
page 276. It is highly probable that such feelings in some 
measure, and in certain aspects, set forth Christ's fedings 
during the delivery of this last protracted discourse to his 
disciples. He communicated to them thoughts and hcta of 
wonderful consolatory power. He warned them of their 
approaching trials, and strengthened them to meet thesL 
He exhorted them to fidelity and holiness. He annoonoed 
his speedy departure. And, having said many most precious 
and beautiful things to them, He said, " 1 have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now." But 
Christ had resources under these circumstances, such as no 
teacher has. '^Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth." The Spirit, whom 
the Master was about to send unto his disciples, would 
guide them into the truth which then they were not able to 
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feear. I regard the text a6' thei expression of a truth which 
is a{>plicable to all the discipled of Christ at all times. Thus 
liegarding it suggests two leading ideas. 

\ I. Thb limitation of man as a leabnbb. 

There is a limit to our power of reception, and a limit to 
our power of enduring what we receive, 
j First : There is intellectual limitation. Our power of 
application is limited. We cannot prosecute any prolonged 
investigation without interruption from weariness. There 
is also much weakness in our mental exercises. In our 
studies we soon meet with problems which we cannot solve, 
and mysteries which, we cannot fathom. This is true of our 
investigations of nature and life ; true also of our investiga- 
tions of Revelation. We are moreover surrounded by a great 
spiritual universe, and form a part of it ; ,and yet we know 
very little concerning it. Our perceptions of the spiritual 
are very dim. , "We see " only " through a glass darkly." 
, Second: There is moral axfd spiritual limitation. Not 
^y are we unable to receive much that Christ has to im- 
part, but much that we may be able to receive we could not 
^du^e. To hear much and imderstand little is oppressive. 
There are truths which require a quick apprehension to grasp 
^hem, and which demand a pure and brave heart to bear the 
knowledge of them. Our perceptions are dull; our souls 
are feeble ; we are poor, liipited learners. 
. What an argument is this for humility ! We should be 
inodest in the maintenance of our . opipion while we are 
80 ignorant.. We should be humble in the presence of 
mystery. 

' n. The pre-eminence of Christ as a teacher. 

This is se^n— 

Eirst r In the vastness of his resources. The treasures of 
liis mind are infinite. To the highest created intelligence he 
will ever be able to apply the words of the text. " In him 
4re hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge." » His 
knowledge embraces the whole realm of being, from* the 
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most insignificant ephemeza to the highest archatfgel befon- 
his throne. His knowledge ooyeis the whole realm of 
matter, firom the sand-grain upon the beach, to the worlds sad 
systems that throng the immensities. His knowledge indodes 
all the minutise of eyeiy object which it comprehends ; a&d 
it comprehends eyerything that exists. All actnalitiesy all 
possibilities, all things, past, present, and future, are Mij. 
known to Him. There is no teacher whose resources will 
compare with those of the *' Carpenter's Son." Bbw^ 
strengthening this is to those who confide in Him. ** K QoA t 
be with us, who can be against us." 

How terrible is this knowledge to those who are opposed 
to Him ! He knows the plans of the wicked in all tkeir^ 
details, and He will thwart them« He knows their sins, and 
wiU punish them. 

Second : In the communication of those resources to man, 
(1) He communicates. How much had He communicated to'' 
his disciples before He said, "Te can bear no more now^l- 
He has communicated much to us. Many things in natme^ 
which were once secret He has reyealed. Many things ihn 
mind, many pertaining to his moral goyemment, many wMqlio 
are yet future to us. He has reyealed. Wonderful are thci> 
communications which Christ makes to us ! (2) He commti^ ' 
nicates according to our mental and spiritual capacity. 1%a ' 
statement of the text does not imply that anything whiAV: 
the Master had preyiously said to his disciples was mitrae»^^ 
or that He had led them into any misconceptions. It Bists^^ 
means that hitherto He had communicated to them only 4^^ 
portion of the truth ; that He had giyen to them the eknien^^ 
tary knowledge of his religion, and not the more suMme viA 
thorough knowledge; and the reason of this reserve was A '^ 
tender regard for l^em. The teacher knew the <sapacity^^ 
his pupils, and regulated his communications accordingly.- ; ~ ^ 

lliis will apply to the great mysteries of the pka^ bt- 
redemption. Our Lord had just spoken of ^^sin, righted>tl^*^ 
ness, and judgment," before He uttered the words of tlie^ 
text. There are mysteries cozmected with these three lM>cd»': 
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"wlneh we cannot nnderstand. The mystery of sin, atone- 
menty salvation, and retribution is veiy great. May it not be 
that the reason of this mystery is that we could not bear the 
knowledge I * 

This will apply to the mysteries of unfulfilled prophecy. 
Ihe Master evidently had this in view when He uttered the 
text, for in the next verse He promised the disciples that the 
Spirit of truth should show them " things to come." If we 
could bear the knowledge of those things which are dimly 
fbre£diadowed in the Apocalypse, Christ would reveal it to us 
by his Spirit. 

* This will apply to the mysteries of God's providence. We 
cannot reconcile the seeming anomalies of God's government. 
The knowledge to enable us to do this we could not bear 
now. 

This will apply to the experiences of our own life. There 
is much darkness resting upon the past ; much mystery in 
the present ; of our future lot we know scarcely anything. 
Why is this % Because we could not bear to know the reason 
of the stroke which crushed us^ or of the trials which now 
oppress us ; nor could we bear the knowledge of the exact 
character of the future. We could not bear the removal of 
thjB mystery which strikes us dumb. Our Teacher knows 
exactly how much we can bear, and He will not impart a 
gleam of truth more than we can endure. Brethren, let us 
be thankful for mystery. Christ's method of communicating 
knowledge is a guarantee of our security £N>m being over^ 
wlidnied with intolerable revelations. It is also a guarantee 
<^ our everlasting advancement in knowledge. Our Teacher 
ufilbldfl his ideas gradually ; and He, from his infinite mind^ 
Will continue the unfoldment for ever. What discipleship is 
onrst Everlasting discipleship! Throughout the endless 
ages of our being we i^^all be constantly making acquisitions 
in knowledge, and yet our Teacher will ever soar infiniteTy 
above our highest attainments. What communications our 
Teacher will make in the future \ In the light that He will 
pooz upon our life, how changed ourimpressionsof it will be! 
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The poverty that crushed us will be a thing to bless Gpd for^; , 
the hand that prostrated ns bj disappointment and suffering 
-will be embahned with the kisses of gratitude ; the berean^ed 
parents will look upon the grave of their child as ^ m^moria]. 
of richest blessing ; and the widow and orphans will praise 
the dispensation of providence that rendered them solitary:: ' 
all wiU unite to magnify Him who doeth all things well ! 
There is much mystery now— dark, impenetrable, almost^ 
crushing mystery — ^within us and around us. Biit God wiB^ 
make all things clear, and more than justify his ways to man. 
"What thou knowest not now, thou shalt'know hereafter," 
Meanwhile, let us wait— calmly, trustfully let us wait — ^uatil 
we are able to bear the revelation. 
Portsmouth. . . William Jonis. 



Subject : Rkh Poverty, 

"As having nothing, and yet possessing all things." 

gmulgflia of 15««ils % S>«btn Jattbrtbanb J'ifig-Cl^b. 

OBSEEVE how necessary it is to^ear the whole of a matter. ^ 
If we heard the first part of this statement only, we should 
aay» " Here is indicated as sad and drear a lot as mortal ev^ 
inheiited — a state in which the man has lost all heart," &a 
And if we did but hear the last part of the sentence^ we 
should think, " Here is Fprtune's favourite, intoxicated with 
his uncounted treasures," &e. 

Neither part of the text must be explained away. The first ^ 
cannot, the second must not be, From a worldly stand-point. 
Paul was as poor as he could be — ^not enough of ground even . 
to be for him a grave, where his wearied body could lie down 
to rest in the sleep of death, was he owner of. But wentust 
also conclude that .this apostle was a greater possessor tha^ 
the richest Groesus, pr the mightiest Csesar of the wodd- JF(» 
we muftt either believe so much, or believe that he was.an^ere 
jruggler with, words, or mad with, enthusiasm, and rich only in. 
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the .imtold possessions of a wild and frenzied imagination. 
We cannot believe the latter, and so most conclude that the 
houseless wanderer, which had not where to lay his head, was 
at the flame time the inheritor of all things. 

I. Let us look for a few minutes at the first clause — " as 
HAVING NOTHING." And let US learn — 

First: That the truly great are not essentially the visibly 
rich. We live in an age so material that this needs to be 
proclaimed with trumpet blast. What is meant now by a man 
being well off, is his having .several thousands of golden coins. 
Let him have them, and mansions open for him their doors, 
&c., whilst poverty, just because it is poverty, is shrunk from 
as though a leprosy. Kay, there are circles of society where 
vice is winked at, but into the presence of which virtue 
without £10,000 would not be admitted for a moment How 
often the Church, in its estimate of men, imitates the world ! 
"So «doubt if Paul sat amongst the peers, enough would be 
made of him ; but if he lived again as he did when he wrote 
these words, who would have much to say for him or about 
him 1 Self-impoverishment crowns with greatness, Paul had 
nothing, not by an unalterable necessity, but for Jesus sake. 

Secondly : That It becomes us to^maJce greater self -denials. 
How seldom do our poverties arise from self-sacrifices I There 
is only virtue in them when they do. Sooner or later we 
have all to feel the crushing cross, but how rarely because we 
have taken it up! 

Thirdly : That Grod does not reward Jiis servants with 
matefiial pay. If any man had a claim for such reward, it 
was Paul. But why is this,] (1.) God does not attach the 
false importance to material possessions that we do. (2.) He 
will let us do and dare for him without a bribe, 

Fourthly : TJiat Ood^s.poor are the best off, Forvsee the 
heritage to which they know that they are begotten 1 Th^ 
verily have their reward. The Master promised that whoever 
for Him lefb houses and lands, ,&c., should have a thousand- 
jBold compensation, and Paul more than proves the promise 
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trae. If theie is a servant of Christ bemoaning his poyertjr, 
let him lift tip his heady and grasp the tifcle-deeds that are his 
rightful heritage, and when he ponders them, he shall find 
that he can saj, ''As haying nothing, and yet possessing all 
things." 

n. Let us look for a few minutes at the second clause, 
''and ybt possessingt all things/' and let us see how it 
comes to pass that a good man does own all things. 

First : Bi/ holding a true relation to things^ he possesses aU 
things. (1.) He who holds a true relation to things, is 
instrricted by them. Who can own aught in such great 
reality % Because a man has paid for a lot of works of art, 
and has them arranged in his splendid gallery, does it follow 
that he is the truest owner of them ! K he goes in and out 
amongst them uninfluenced, &c, I call the man that but 
once has gazed upon them, but in that moment has felt the& 
uplifting power, &c., their owner in a far truer sense. And 
now take a man whose book shelves are filled with books, 
whose pages are to him unread and unreadable, do you csH 
hJTn their truest owner % ITot if there is another that has 
access to them, and has the golden key to unlock their 
mighty secrets, &c. And so though a man owns not an 
acre of ground, and not a house in all the world, yet if he 
holds a true relation to things, there is nothing but in this 
sense becomes his. For the world becomes to him a school^ a 
hooky a museum^ a gallery ^ &a There is no star on high but 
has some light for him ; no lily in the valley but has some 
teaching, &c. (2.) He who holds a true relation to 
things, gets enjoyment from them. And what more can any 
owner dol No man could hold so fistlse a relation to things aa 
he who looks upon them with no longing but to heme or to 
feel that he has. But he who sees in things the monuments 
of the divine power and wiedom^ cmd goodness, and forhear- 
ance, and love, holds a true relation to them, and he gets the 
joy they can give and were made to give. What is it bufc 
the hope of getting enjoyment from possessions that pnnapte 
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hmm to toil, Jko,> for iHaem 1 Bat it does not fdbw that 
tbey gjBt the satisfactka they hope for. There are men that 
sit in their lordly mansions that might as well be immured 
in a dungeon, for aught of joy they get from the blaze of 
splendour that surrounds them. There are men who gave 
thousands for their majestic parks in the hope that at 
^fit they would get enjoyment, but who have never 
widlsed in the shadow of the noble trees, and along the side 
of the silver stoeam where the deer sport, save with an aching 
heart, and never wilL Men who fret for what they Jiave noty 
offifi not what they hwoe. But the man that sees in all beauty 
aod bounty the heart of his Father-God, loves and adores and 
p:|;i49iQS^ and the mounts, and the rocks, and the valleys, and 
tl]^ sun, and moon, i^d stars, that he calls upon to join him 
inr his praise, lend themselves unto him and leave him, 
'^ lutviug nothing, and yet possessing all things/' (3.) He who 
hoMs a true relation to things, gets growth in the midst of 
th^PU If a man's nature is ripened, enriched by things, 
w]^ ean make him in such a great sense their owner? 

ffieeondly: By holding a true reloMon to Christy he hecomee 
jpoemesor of all thdngs, (Eom. viii. 17 ; Eev. iii 21.) 

' H. Mabttn. 



(No. IV.) 
SuBJiCT : 8jpurkms Scriptures. 

XI is much to be regretted that those philosophical deists 
Tfho sprung up so plei\tifully during the last century 
should have been so late to take the field in denying the ne* 
cessity^of a written revelation of God's Will. For,, most un- 
f ortupately for their argument, the World had long prejudged 
the^uestion, having in all' ages had its Bible, as well as the 
ChUi?<^. The religious element, as powerful among the old 
philda^ers as in our own day, had from the earliest times 

VOL. XX. U 
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prompted tbem to supply their own crayings in this direoticmii 
and to invent a Bible of their own. Just as the Jews grafts, 
their Talmuds and Targums on tbe pure word of rev^latiQiv. 
and, mingling with it their own traditions, turned the truth of 
Grod into a lie, so the old heathen, catching up the fragments 
of primitive religion and sacred history, revealed to the^ 
patriarchs, and interweaving them with the great truths 
taught by the *' things that are made" the evidences of the 
Eternal Power and Godhead, deduced from the Cieatiop, 
shaped for themselves a system of theology, whi^h eventualk 
reduced to writing, fomjied the groundwork of their so-caUc^ 
sacred books. 

we look, therefore, on the existence of such books as aniiv-. 
evitable necessity ofthe human mind. Our quarrel isonly with^ 
their assumed antiquity and value, and the position assigned 
to them with reference to the genuine Sariptures. The. 
sceptic, of course, wishes us to accept them as older than. 1^, 
oldest of our Old Testament books, and thus insinuates thak- 
the inspired writers are indebted to these spurious scriptuz^r 
for many of their facts, their doctrines, and their institutiQn% 
philosophical, civil, ceremonial and dietetic. On this gro^Qd. 
we have little to say to those who make no secret of their 
enmity to revelation ; but are greatly grieved and astonis&e^r 
to find those who ought to know better, and have a loaL x% 
gard for the Scriptures, falling in with the stream, and virtu- 
ally admitting that what we are accustomed to regard as of ^ 
divine origin is but an adaptation of the uninspired idoas^aJB 
heathen nations ; whilst in reality it is the grand origmal) 
from which they have borrowed everything worth hai[ingg 
and, like those minds compared by Coleridge to a ^nge,,9i^ 
through the medium of these so-called sacred books, xetom-. 
ing a little dirtier than when they imbibed them. 

But what are these Sacred Books t Many nations lay cismi 
to them — India, China, Chaldsea, Egypt^ PhoBuicia, Izam^^ 
but those, perhaps, which have excited most attention. <m: 
the Yedas, the Pouranas, the Shastres of the Hindoos^ aj^ 
the much-be-praised Institutes of Menu, reputed to be tbf . 
oldest and most important of alL t > 

There is, as we have already hinted, but one of their mai^,^ 
claims to notice, that we are careful to discuss — ^their lelat^- 
antiquity. How do we know them to be old ! They lo^^ 
so ; and they are written in the mysterious Sansmt-riU|^. 
language and characters ofthe Brahminir! *We honcstljbeiicqii^ 
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tbat ibis ia nearly all to be said in their favour, for the 
-weight of evidence, both external and internal, is altogether 
i^inst this theory of their great age. 

In the fbst place, we believe the Sanscrit to be of far 
lower antiquity than is generally supposed. Sir William 
Jones, great in matters of philology, did not consider it to 
have been the primeval language of India, but to have been 
introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms. Bayer sup- 
posed it to be no more than six hundred years old in his day, 
a^d Professor Wilson, who has not long since favoured us 
with a translation of the Eig-veda Sanhita, though he thinks 
it older, craves a margin of many centuries, and confesses, 
df(;er all, that he knows nothing about it approaching to cer- 
Hdniy. It does not seem at all likely, indeed, that a language 
irritten, unlike most ancient tongues, from left to right, 
*^ more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 
and more exquisitely refined than either," should have sprung 
up in India in the very infancy of letters. Long, very long, 
before we knew anything of it, the Greeks themselves had 
overrun that country, and, as the Sanscrit is said to bear " a 
stronger afl&nity to their language than could possibly have 
been produced by accident," it is only natural to conclude 
tiiat they might have leavened the primeval language with 
the graces and excellences of their own. 

So much, therefore, for the internal evidence deduced from 
tl^ language itself in which these sacred books are written. 
Bnt weightier and more conclusive arguments may be urged 
firom the tenor of their contents. The Institutes of Menu — 
a code of laws and ethical maxims which have been exalted 
into competition with the writings of Moses — ^are by common 
consent allowed to be older than the Vedas. It seems quite 
clear, indeed, that they are so, as they were written before the 
rite of cremation obtained in India, although this rita is re* 
cognised, and sometimes commended, in the Yedas. These 
Xnistitutes of Menu, amongst other things, regulate the legal 
interest of money^ and the limited rate of it in different 
ciMes, with an exception in regard to adventures at sea! 
Adventujres at sea ? Were such things known, even among 
the enterprising Phoenicians and Carthaginians, two thousand 
years ago ? But, more especially, were they known among 
the old Hindoos, who, like the !E^3rptians, thought it a high, 
crime and misdemeanour to leave l^eir native land I We are 
ziot> indeed, left in doubt upon this subject. Arrian, in 

u2 
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deficribing the depiftrtare of Alexander's fleet frolxi his nev 
Qonquests on t^e Hydaspes^ tells ns that the master of the 
world was determined to attempt '^ something surpiisinglf 
great and uncommon,*' when he conoeived the idea c^ saiUng 
'^ all thicngh the sea" from India to the Gulf of Persiar-€i 
liassage of a few days' duration, and along-shore for the entire 
distance ! But this is not all. The poor Hindoos were so 
terrified at the proposal, that he could get none of them to 
go with him, and was compelled to man his fleet with 
Phoenickms, Cyprians, and other foreigners. The whole 
country, far and near, was in a- ferment ; and the very men 
so great in '^ adventures at sea" couM only Jook on, awe- 
stricken and bewildered, seriously expecting that> all would 
go to the bottom together. It is not easy, indeed, to see 
:^m which of her castes — priests, soldiers, tradesmen, or 
shepherds — India could have drafted her mercantile marine ? 

n, therefore, we admit that these " Institutes" are older 
than the Yedas, the latter could have had no claim to the 
remote antiquity assigned to them, had we no other proof 
that they cannot date earlier than tiie commencement of the 
Christian era, which we think we have. Diodorus, Strabo, 
and Arrian, all of them writing about eighteen hundred, yiears 
ago,, enumerate seven castes, or classes, as existing among the 
Hindoos in their day. At present there are but four^ ao4 
thisi is the number recognised in the Vedas--not casually or 
incidentally, but as fimdamentally interwoven with the i;^ 
gious system of that people — the Brahmins, claiming descent 
&om the head of Brahma ; the Ketteri, rajahs, or s<ddiQES, 
:&om his s^rms; the Bice, oir tradesmen, from his body ; and 
the Suder, or sh^herds, from his feet. We could acaicely 
wish for a more conclusive proof than this. 

Yet, in order to exhaust the subject, we believe it can be 
shown that tiie Hindoos had no written language at all at tiie 
period referred to. Both Herodotus and Arrian lead us ^ 
infer this, and Strabo distinctly affirms it, so that we shouM 
not at all. wonder if the '*writynges and letanies" of old 
Sir John Mandeville — by. whidi, no doiibt, their sacied 
books were meant^— belong to a period but.little more remote 
than the, days olthat redoubted traveller, as nothjLog w^s 
known of their contents in this country even a ceuimj ago. 
So much for the put^ve antiquity of these spurious sciiptium ! 

The. Chinese admit that Buddha, their accredited Jaw^yer, 
himself came £^m Indi% and was only bom about a woor 
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isand years before Christ, so that this religious system xoay 
be safely regarded as of eomparattvely recent origin. 

Thb Egyptians attribute their sacred books to Hermes. 
But we knew nothing of this Hennes till the days of 
Manetho/who pretends to qnote from him* His writingi^ 
as we have already shown, are so ccmtradictory and absard^ 
that we need waste no time in refuting them. The Hermetic 
Creed — attribiited tathis Hermes-rhas been unduly extolled 
by many who see no sublimity in Holy Writ ; but all that m 
good in it is so evidently borrowed' from the Jewish Theo- 
logy, that we may dismiss it with the remark that it is only 
known to ns through Jamblitiihus, who was cotemporary with 
the fathers of the Christian Church. 

A word or two about the traditions of Babylon, Sidcni^ 
Assyria, and Iran, which, According to Dr, Rowland Wil* 
iiams, are brought by Bunden to *4llufitrflte and conftrm, 
though to modify^ our interpretation of Genee^ I" Tradition 
may be a very good handmaid to Revelation, but it is rather 
. too much to make her the patron and censor of inspired 
truthu Doubt, it would thus seem, may confirm certaintyi 
and conjecture, modify facts I And this without any nice 
inquiry into the age or character of such traditions. 

B(^ossus, who has left us the Chiddean Fragments, livvd 
in the fourth century before. Christ, but we owe their preser- 
vation to Eusebius, who wrote about seven centuries later. 

Of Sanchoniatho, who records those of Phoenicia, we know 
Jiothing — where he lived, or whether he lived at all, being 
very uncertain. For the Greek translation of such frs^ments 
as have come down to us, we are likewise indebted to £use^ 
bins. Rut what intrinsic glory do both these authors possess, 
according to Bunsen and his annotator. Dr. Williams I '^ It 
is strange," says he, *' how nearly these ancient cosmogonies 
lipproach what maybe Called the philosophy of Moses, whilst 
they fall short in what Longinus called, his * worthy concep- 
tion of • the Divinity !* '' 

Unfortunately for these scoffers, there is such a thing as 
common sense, and the intelligent masses may choose to 
decide the matter for themselves. Let us listen for a moment 
to our Chaldean oracle : '^ There was a time in which there 
was nothing but darkness, and an abyss of waters, wherein 
resided most hideous beings, which were produced of a two- 
fold principle. Men appeared with two wings, some with 
tour, and with two faces. They had one body, but two 
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liettds-^the one of a man : the other of a woman.' ' tihe 
darkness and ^e abyss €i waters etrUdnly approach not to 
the philosophy, bat to the ^ts of Moses ; and we certainly 
miss the ^'worthy conception'* of the Divine fiat, ^'ligliA, bef^ 
But^ au reste^ we most confess that it looks very like an 
extract from the <' Yoiage and Travaille of Sir John Mande- 
TiUe, Knight" 

Never mind ! The Phoenician cosmogony of Sancboniatho 
may enter, perhaps, into closer competition with Moses. 
^The beginning of all things," he says, '^ was a dark and 
condensed windy air, or a breeze of dark air, and a chaos 
turbid and indistinct, like Erebus, and these things were 
infinite, and for a long time had no bound." Pity these old 
Gosmogonists did not approach somewhat nearer the philo- 
sophy of Moees ! In that case, they would not have babUed 
of condensed breezes, which can exist only by rarefaction, or 
infinities that had just come into being, and ^' for a long tune 
had no bound r 

But their cosmogonies do our sceptics yet further sertk^^ 
by setting aside the current idea that Noah's Deluge iMrtt 
brought about by the direct interference of God himself. • 1^ 
them, '^ Our Deluge takes its place among geological pbfeo^ 
mfln% no longer a disturbance from which Science ahrii]^ 
but a prolonged play of the forces of fire and water, rendennj^ 
the primevcd regions of North Asia uninhabitable,"^ .^ 
because Science *' shrinks" from the idea that God dro^'^ 
the world in judgment, we must look on Nocdi's flood sid'4 
mere phase in the ordinary processes of nature. How tfue 4 
it that evil men and seducers '^wax worse and woM^jfe" 
paving and beii^ deceived 1 " / •?. 

Of the traditions of Iran, one word, in completi<xa p£4^ 
sul^eCt, Zoroaster, to whom we owe the ^' Oracles" of rthiis 
people, is himself a myth, as there is a disparity of a tbousand 
years with regard to the probable period of his erist^os^. 
His writings, moreover, have been frequently challeBjged'^ia^ 
spurious, and, from the fragments preserved to our time^ ^i^ 
appear to be so mystic and speculative that little can beixoifdte 
of them. A short extract must sufi^ : — > / •. 4 1 

*' The fSitther congregated seven firmaments of the world, " . . -^ 
Circumscribing heaven in a round figure. 
And fixed a gpreat company of inerratic stars ; ' ' 

And lie constituted a Beptennary of erratic anipiala: .i > 
Placing earth in the middle, and water in the middle of the, ctarlii. 
The air above these." • 1 . o . . j.* 



^*If ^'Sdiflhoe" do not **ALrix3k*' horn eueh vretohed twadeUe^ 
m& dOf and tom with grateful hearts to the Mosaic record 
of Craatioii ; thank God that He has not left us to the bewil- 
denxieED^ of worthless traditions I 
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ACTS OP THB APOSTLES. — ^EMBNDATIVB RBNDBBINOS* 

Chap. xxi. (continued), — 26. Then Paul taking to him ih& 
jjtten [ttvSpas], the next day having purified Mmself with them^ 
tpent into the temple [to Upov], announcing the fulfilment of the 
days of purification, until ih^re was offered for each One of 
iii^m the offering. 27. But when the seven days were about 
adding, the Jews of Asia, having seen him in the temple [(^]> 
-di&turbed all the crowd, and laid hands on him, 28. Giving, 
Jfen [ai^/9€$} of Israel, help. This is the man [cofOptmro^] 
^h£it teaches all everywhere against the people, and the law, 
ind this place : and besides brought Hellenes into the temple 
|i(^ov], and h^as made common this holy place. 29. For they 
•)iad seen before Trophimua the Ephesian in the city with him, 
-wbcamthey ^^mi^^ that Paul brought into the temple [Upov\ 
30. And the whole city was moved, and there a/rose a rwnnitig 
^k^ethet o/the people; and seizmg Paul they efro^j^ei him 
ioUh&ut the temple [Icpov] ; and straightway the doors were 
shi^t. 31. And while they were seeJdng to kill him, tidings 
^uent lip. to the prcefect pit. chief of a thousand] of the coh^t, 
ihlit the whole o/ Jerusidem was disturbied. 32. Who at once, 
vtaftdngjsoidierB and centuricms, ran down ufon them : but 
{hey, seeing the prcefict and the soldiers, ceased beating 
PauL 33. Them the prcefect approaching seized him, and 
commanded to be bound with two chains ; and demanded 
who he might be and what he had done. 34. And some 
sh&uted ihik, others that against \him (that is, Paul)] in the 



crowi ; he, not oMb to know the surety f<nr the uproar^KKOOi^ 
■ manded him to be brought into the fort; 35. And when he 
came upon the steps, it canie to pass, that he was borne 6jf 
the soldiers by reason of the force of the crowd. 36. For 
the multitude of the people followed, ciying, Away with him. 
87. And about to be broitght into the forty Paul says to the 
jmefeet, Is it permitted me to say something to thee 1 And 
Tie said, Dost thou understand HeUerUc f 38. Art thou not 
thm the Egyptian who before these days made a eomrrtotioHf 
and led out into the wilderness four thousand men [aySpos] 
of assassins f 39. But Paul said, I [emphatic] indeed am a 
Jewish man [avffpwroi] of Tarsus, of Cilicia, of a not tnsig^ 
n^loanU city a citiz^i : Andl beseech thee, aUow me tospeak 
to the people. 40. And he having dUotBed him, Paul stami^ 
ing^on the steps, beckoned with the hand to the people. A^ 
great silence, amdng, he spake to [them] in the Hebcew 
language, WBL-pjig: 

Chap. xxiL 1. — Men [oy^pcs], brethren, and fathers, beoi^ 
my answer now to you. 2. And hearing tiiat he was spo&it^ 
ing to them in the Hebrew language, they the more kej^ 
quietness. And he says, 3. I indeed am a man, a Jew, bom 
in Tarsus of Cilicia, but nourished up in Uiis city at the fe^ 
of Gamaliel, trained according to the exactness of the futhedff 
law, being [virapx^v] a zealot of God, as all ye are to-dap / 
4. Who persecuted this way unto death, binding and givk^ 
into prisons both men [avSpa?] and women, 5., As also the 
High Priest witnesses to me, and all the company of elde» i 
from whom also having received letters to the brethren, I wed 
going to Damascus to bring them that wrae there, bound #^ 
Jerusalem, that they might be punished. 6. But ft came t(^ 
pass to me, going and neartng Damasons, about mid-daiff, ^u 
svMen there lightened from heayen a great light around me^. 
7. And I fell to the ground, and hiBard a yoioe sayii^ io Itax^ 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ! 6. BvA I [empfaatt^ 
answered, Who art thou, Lord % And he said to m% i 
[^nphatic] am Jesus the Naaarene whom ^ou 
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9i And they that were vnih me the light indeed beheld and 
irere put in fear, but thfe voice heard not of him speaking to 
iDfe. 10. And I said, What ehall I do, Lordi And tiie 
Lord said to me, Arise, go int6 ^Damascus, and there shall be 
spoken to thee concerning all [things] which are Ordered thee 
to do. 11. And when I did not see lor the brightness of 
that light, led by the hand by my €omp(mi4ms, I came into 
Damascus. 12. But a certain Ananias, a man [avrfp] devout 
aecording to the law, well witnessed by iall the Jews settled 
{tiimre], 13. Coming to me and standing by, said to me. 
Brother Saul, look up. And I [emphatic] the same hour 
le<^ed up upon him. 14. And he said, the God of our 
Mhers niade thee ready to know his wUl, and to see the 
Just, and hear the voice of his mouth. 15. For thou shalt 
be witness to Him to all men [aiyOfmrrov^], of what thou hast 
aeen and heard. 16. And now what art thou dbotd ? Arise 
to be baptized and wash awaj thy sins, calling upon his name. 
17. And it came to pass when I had returned to Jerusalem, 
and as I was praying in the temple [Uptjf] I be^came in a 
twice ; 18. And saw Him ^ying to me» Hasten and go 
q^uickly out ot Jerusalem ; becatise they will not receive thy 
fitness concerning me. 19. And I [emphatic] said, Lord, 
they [emphatic] understand that I [emphatic] was imprison- 
ing and scourging throughout the synagogues them that believe 
osk thee ; 20. And when was shed forth the blood of Stephen 
i^ witness, I waa even, standing by and consenting, and keep' 
mg the garments of them that were slaying him. 21. And 
He said to me, (?o, for I [emphatic] will send thee out to the 
Gentiles afar. 22. And they 7*earc? him as far as this word, 
and lifted up their voice^ sayuig. Away from the earth with 
gi^ch a man, for it is not right for him to live. 23. And aa 
th^ were clamouring and casting [up] their ga^inents, e^di 
throwing dust into the air, 24. Thepreefect commanded him 
to be brought into the fortf saying that he should be racked 
with scourges, that he might come to know for what reason 
they thus cried upon him.. 26. And when they Aot^ stretched 
l)m out with thongs, Paul said to the centuripn standir^ by, 
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Iki it allowed jou to 96oazge a inan [qu^/mntoi'], a £omM.i»jl 
wifudffBdf 26. ^n({ tho centorion having hsasd^ cmmug 
near announced to the prcefed^ saying, Wliat art thoti ahoxd 
to do? for ttiis man is a Boman. 27. Then the protfect 
coming near daid i^o him, Tell me, art thou [emphatic] a 
Boman 1 He aaad, Yea. 28. And the prcefect answered, t 
[emphatic] for a great snm got this dtizenehipi And Pard. 
said. But I [otnphatic] am even [free] bom. 29. Straightway 
then stood away from him they that were going to rack hiEk 
And the prcefect feared having come to know that he was a 
Boman^ and because he had bound him. 30. And on the 
Inotrow, purposing to know the certainty about what he wns 
accused by the Jews, he loosed him, and commemded tl^ 
chief priests and all the council to come together: exd iriw^ 
ing Paul down, set him among them* 
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YIOABIOTTSNKSfl OP GOSPEL 
PHILANTHROPY. 

** For I could wish that myself 
were accuned from Christ for my 
l^rethxOTL, my kinamm according 
to the fleah/'— Bom. is. 3. 

That the feeling expressed 
in this remarkable passage 
was either felt prior to the 
apostle's conversion, or was a 
momentary ebullition after- 
words, is a Tiew of the pas- 
sage which critics of a colder 
nakire have endeavoured to 
maintalo. But in doing this 
they have had to do much 
violence to the laws of lan- 
guage^ Critics of every 



school, including Dean Al- 
ford, Dr. Wordsworth, and 
Mr. Jowett, are agreed, a^ 
Professor Plumptere, ^niait 
the words can mean nothing 
else than this: Thai fiw las 
brethren's sake, his kinea>M»i 
according to the flesh» SL 
Paul was willing to accept 
all that is invdved ill. the 
« thought of everlasting €(Hi- 
demnation, eternal aeparatiim 
from his Lord; yea, nxami 
with a passionate earaMtoass 
that it might be so.". IBe 
take the words as expree^iiig 
in the strongest way the 
vicariousneee of Gospei |{^- 
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Iffathtopy, and tiiej stiggest 
thoee ideas eoncoKaing it — 
I. Its strong substitu- 

TIONABY OBAVINO. Paul 

wishes here to suffer for the 
sake of his brethren. All 
love is in a sense substitu- 
iionary. It suffers for others. 
It puts the soul of its posses- 
sor in the place of the loved 
sufferer^ and makes it a con- 
scious participator in the 
agony. The more love a 
being has in a world of suffer- 
iagf the more vicarious agony 
lie must endure. Love loads 
US with the infirmities and 
sorrows of all around. All 
loving and S3rmpathetic na- 
tures are bearing about with 
them the griefs and sorrows 
of others; they weep with 
those Uiat weep. Christ came 
here with an infinite love for 
the whole world ; and by an 
^mal law of sympathy He 
uroffered for the world. But 



IS, moreover, a eramng 
^^ love to suffer instead of its 
object Does not the mother 
^^tsire to suffer instead of the 
babe that lies on the bed of 
ttnguish! Substitution of this 
](]nd is the law of love. 
' ' IL Its self - saorifioino 
POWSB. The Apostle not 
Ksialj desired to suffer instead 
joi his brethren, but to suffer 
tilie greatest evi!, to sacrifice 
' his all for them. He desired 
to be Anathema from Christ. 
What does this involve 9 
>^Temlde enough,'' says the 



ttuthor already 
quoted, ^ would have been 
^t word Anathema, 'ac- 
cursed from Christ,' if it had 
brought with it only the 
thoughts which a Jewish 
reader would have associated 
witii itk To come undw all 
tiie curses, dark and dread, 
which were written in the 
Book of the Law; to be 
cursed in waking and sleep- 
ing, going out and coming in, 
in buying and selling, in the 
city and in the field ; to be 
shunned, hated as a Samari- 
tan was hated, shut out from 
fellowship with all human 
society that had been most 
prized ; from all kindly greets 
ing of friends and neighbours. 
This was what he woidd have 
connected with the words as 
their least and lowest mean- 
ing. The Christian reader, 
possibly the Jewish also, 
would have gone yet further. 
The apostle'sown words would 
have taught him to see 
more. To be ' delivered unto 
Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh;' to come under 
sharp pain of body, super- 
natumlly inflicted, and to 
feel that that exorudatii^ 
agony or loal^some plague, 
was the deserved chastise- 
ment of a sin against trutii 
and light, and to be shut out 
ham all visible fellowship 
with the body of Christ, aid 
therefore from all oommu« 
nion with Christ himself; to 
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be 89 in tin oator darknesfl^ 
while tl^ guests were feast- 
ing intbe iUtunined chamber, 
here too to be shunned 
by those who had been 
finends amd biotheis. This 
would have been the Chris- 
tian's thought^ as to excommu^ 
nication in the apostolic age. 
But beyond all this, ^ 
Apostle found a deeper gulf 
and a more terrible sentence. 
To be anathema from Christ, 
cut off for ever firom that 
eternal life which he had 
known as the truest and high- 
est blessedness, sentenced for 
erer to that outer darkness, 
the wailing and gnashing of 
teeth — this was what he 
prayed for, if it might have 
ibr its result the salvation of 
his brethren/' 

Gospel love involves self- 
abnegation. Self sinks as 
love rises. Christ is the high- 
est example. He loved us^and 
HegaveHimseKforus. Here 
is the cause and the effect 
Love is the high priest of the 
soul ; it offers the whole sel£ 

lU. Its 80ul-savin« aim. 
Why did Paul wish to sacri- 
fice himself P What was the 
grand object he had in 
view? The spiritual aalvor 
tion of his countrymen. The 
vicaii(Hts love of the Gk>spel 
endures and craves suffer- 
ings, not merely or mainly 
to serve men materially and 
temporarily, but chiefly api^ 
rUudUy and eternally; to 



save tiieir souls. .It countt 
no perils too great, no suffer^ 
ings too distressing, no sacri- 
fices too exacting, in order to 
redeem immortal spirits from 
ignorance, selfishness, worldr 
Imess, guilt, misery, hell. 



THB PLAOK WHERE GOD IS 

No:r. 

'* God is not in all his thoughts.*' 
— PBa.x. 4. 

God is everywhere. Heaven 
and earth are full of his 
presence. (Psa. cxxxix.) His 
presence suns immensity* 
And yet the text tells .us 
where He is not, and that is 
in the thoughts of wicked 
men. ^' God is not in all 
their thoughts." (1.) This 
is a patenl fact. The 
milli<His live £rom day . to 
day, and year to yeai^ and 
scarcely think of God. (2^ 
This is an astounding fact. It 
is unnaiuraly impiouSy and 
cdlamitoua, Xet us inquire for 
a moment into the reason. 
Why is God not in the 
thoughts of men f 

I. Neoativbly. (I,) It is 
not because there can be any 
doubt in the human mind as 
to the importance of thinking 
about the Creator. All m^i 
must feel that the greatest 
Being ought to be &c»ight 
upon most There is no sub- 
ject of thought so qmekeninfft 
epir-itualisingy ennobling^ and 
beatifying as God. (2. ) It is 
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not because there is any want 
of the means of reminding 
men of God. All life is full of 
mementoes. All that is seen, 
or heard, or felt, is full of 
Him. (3.) It is not because 
of tiie unbroken regularity 
of the material wOTld. It is 
true that Nature proceeds 
on her march without any 
deviation from her wonted 
path. "All things continue as 
they were from the begin- 
ning," Ac. But this cannot 
be pleaded as a sufficient 
cause, l^ature in heaven has 
an imbroken uniformity. Yet 
aU minds there are full of 
God. Nature to the Jews in 
the desert, under Moses, and 
to the Jews in Palestine, 
nnder Christ, had striking 
mi)raculous interpositions, and 
' yet the millions there did not 
think of God. (4) Not 
because man has no conscious- 
ness of restraint in action. 
Man has the power of self- 
motion. He moves when- 
soever and whithersoever he 
pleases, without any feeling of 
pressure irom God. He does 
not feel the Divine finger 
checking or propeDing him. 
But this is no just cause, for 
all holy souls are equally free 
from any consciousn^s of 
Divine pressure. 

11. PosiTiVBLT. Why, then, 
do men exclude God from 
;their thoughts 1 Here is the 
answer. They do *^not liks 
to retain Odd in their know- 



Mge.** The cause is in the 
heart. There are tw> thingjf 
in the heart that exclude 
thoughts of Him. (1 .) Fear. 
The guilty conscience assures 
the transgressor that he has 
offended his Maker, and that 
he justly deserves his ever- 
lasting displeasure. Thought 
recoils from the terrible. Fear 
repels thought. (2.) Dislike. 
If we fear a being we are sure 
to dislike him. Our ima- 
ginations invest him with 
unloveable and hideous attri- 
butes. Those whom we dis- 
like we exclude as much as 
possible from our thoughts. 
The subject teaches us — 

First: The appallmg wich* 
ednesB of rtien. What can 
give us a more astonishing 
view of man's depravity than 
l^e fact that he excludes from 
his thoughts his Creator, Pr^ 
server, and Eedeemer, tiie 
greatest, best, and the most 
loving of beings % The only 
place from which man can 
exclude his Maker is his 
thought ; and he avails him- 
self of this terrible power. 
If he could banish thd Eternal 
from his universe he would. 
Learn — 

Secondly : The necessitj of 
Christianity. What system 
can bring God into the World's 
thoughts? No system that 
does not remove from .the 
human breast all dread and 
dislike of the Etemali Christ 
tbnilgr is^the only system m^ 
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earth that can do this. It 
has done so in millions of in- 
stances, is doing so now, and 
will continue to do so until 
it has filled all human souls 
with God as the one domi- 
nant subject of thought, and 
the one grand object of affec- 
tion« 



man's place IK OHRISnANITT. 

" For ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched, and 
that burned with fire," &c. &c. 
But ye are come to Mount Sion," 
&o. &c— Heb. xiL 18—24. 

Op all the facts in the histoiy 
of man, none so important as 
that which concerns bis spiri- 
tual locus standi. His phy- 
sical standing — his relation 
to the material world^is im- 
portant His social standing 
— his relation to his fellow 
men — ^is more so. His intel- 
lectual standing — ^his relation 
to the great world of truth — 
is perhaps more so. But his 
spiritual standing — ^his rela- 
tion to Grod and the spiritual 
universe— is infinitely more 
important than alL If his 
standing place is wrong here, 
he is wrong everywhere. If 
a planet is right in rdation 
to the sun, it will be right in 
relation to the whole system, 
and the reverse. We infer 
&om this passage — 

L That man's placb in 

ChRXSTUKITT IB BELATED 
HORB TO . THB SPIRITUAL 

^HAK XATHRiAL. <<Te ate 



not come unto &e motinl 
that might be touched.'^ 
Sinai, a rugged, palpably 
mountain, was the embl^n 
of that religion to which the 
Jew was brought. JudaisM 
was a religion as palpable by^ 
its many ceremonies as was 
SinaL But that to which wter 
are "come" in Christianity, 
is something that '* cannot b^ 
touched " — the impaZpoMB^ 
the spiritual, the eternal. 
**Ye are come unto Mount 
Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem." Christian men 
have to do with things 
unseen, not with things thai 
are seen, &c. 
II. teAT man's PLAOa nr 

CHRISTIANITY IS RELATBD TO 
THB ATTRACTIVE RATHER THAN 
THE TERRIBLE. 

Mount Sinai is here de* 
scribed as a ten*ihle thing. It 
burned with fire ; there was 
blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest ; there were trumpets 
and voices that echoed wrath, 
"So beast could touch it.witb* 
out instant death, and so ter^ 
rible was the sight that Moses 
said, " I exceedingly fea^and 
quake." The rel^on of the 
Jews was a terrible religion; 
it was full of maledictions; 
and judgments — not so tha. 
Christian religion. Monni 
Sion and the city of the living 
Gk)d are free from clouds 9m: 
thunders. They are invootod 
in charms, and imqurehiq^ 
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aod confidencoj and trust. 
Thia subject presents a motive. 

First : ForgrcUitude, How 
thankful should Christians be 
for being brought into such tk 
benign and glorious system as 
this ! A motive, 

Secondly : For catholicity. 
Heaven is not for a sect. The 
city of the living Grod is for 
iihe good of all ages and all 
■worlds. A motive, 

Thirdly : For self-inquiry. 
**Are we come" to this 
aystem? How do we " come" 
tp it? Not by mere birth, 
not by profession, but by a 
new creation in Christ Jesus. 
Heaven is not something in 
the future. K we are true 
Christians, we are come to it 
now. We are on the celestial 
mount, we are in the heavenly 
city, we are with the supernal 
injbelligencesy &g. 



COMPANIONSHIP. 

"Do thy diligence to come 
B^iortly unto me : for Demos hath 
forsaken me, having loved this 
present world, and is departed 
unto Thessalonica ; Orescens to 
Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia. 
Only Luke is with me. Take 
Mark, and bring him with thee : 
for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry. And Tychicus have I 
sent to JSphesus. The doak that 
1 left at Troas with Carpus, when 
Hiou. comest, bring with thee, and 
the books, but especially the 
parchments. Alexander the cop- 
Tjersmif^ did me much evil : the 
Jjord reward him according to 
his works : of whom be thou ware 
also; lor he hath greatly with- 



stood our wwds. At my first 
answer no man stood with me, 
but all men forsook me : I pray 
Gk>d it^t it may not be laid to 
their charge. NotwiUistanding 
the Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me." — 2 Tim. iv. 
9—17. 

Paul's nature was strongly 
and tenderly affectionate. 
Many of the passages in his 
letters to variouschurches, and 
the whole of his relationship 
to Timothy, strikingly prove 
this. He had by nature the 
capacity, and by character the 
right, of possessing many 
companions. This paragraph 
from a letter of his to his 
beloved Timothy, reminds us 
of some of his experiences as 
tp companionships. This re- 
cord of his feelings assures us, 
L Human COMPANIONSHIPS 

ARE VERY NB0B8SARY. The 

ear thirsts for a friend's voice ; 
the heart hungers for a friend's 
love. Occasional solitude is 
a blessing) constant solitari- 
ness would be a soul- 
crushing curse. All men, 
therefore, seek companion- 
ships. So even does Paul, 
intellectual and moral giant 
though he be. Hence how 
eagerly does he entreat 
Timothy to come to him at 
once — " Do thy utmost," &c, 

IL Human companion- 
ships ARE VERT CHANGING. 
All the men whose names are 
here mentioned by Paul had 
been in the inner or outer 
circles of Paul's companion- 
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ship ; but bow scattered and 
separated bis companions are 
at the time be writes ! Of 
tbe eight bere brought before 
lis, only one was with 
Paul. Some bad gone to 
far-off places — Thessalonica, 
EpbesuSy&c Others — ^Demas 
and Alexander, wherever their 
bodies were — were leagues 
distant fix>m Paul in spirit 
Such is but an instance of the 
changes continually trans- 
piring in companionships. 
Such changes are [caused by 
distance^ deaths depravity. 
IIL Human oomfaniok- 

&HIPS ABB OFTEN OBEAT BLES- 
SINGS. (1.) Luke was with 
Paul. This must have been 
adeep joy to the aged prison^. 
For Luke/ bis future bio* 
grapher, was so intim^^tely 
familiar with his life, that he 
could keenly sympathize with 
him ; and, better still, he was 
so intimately familiar with 
the Saviour's life, as one of 
bis biographers, that his 
memories must have been the 
richest converse to which Paul 
could have listened. Be- 
sides, Luke was a cultured 
man — a physician; and to an 
educated man like Paul, this 
must have greatly enhanced 
hisworthas a companion. (2.) 
Mark was to be brought to 
him. There had been a time 
when Paul had differed with 
Barnabas concerning Mark, 
but now Paul saw reason to 
believe that be would be of 



service to the cause of Christ 
so he welcomes him to hie 
companionship. (3.) Timothy 
was coming to him» He could 
serve Paul by bringing the 
"cloak," the "book," the 
"parchments." Such-like ser- 
vice no candid man will affect 
to despise. But far higher joy 
would Timothy's CMnpanionr 
ship yield. He was Paul's 
son in the GrospeL No ties 
are more tender, sacred, 
lasting, than those of such 
relationship. 

rV. Human companion- 
ships sometimes FBOVBGBEAT 
AFFLICTIONS. It must have 
been on a tear-blotted leaf 
that Paul wrote " Demas bath 
forsaken me," &c. Those 
tears fell because sin had 
caused the separation. Alex« 
ander, too, once in the 
Church with Paul, grieved 
him now by becoming a false 
witness against him. So is 
it always. Men suffer most 
when " wounded in the house 
of their friends." 

V. Human companion- 
ships MUST sometimes FAUt 
us. Paul, waiting now the 
second stage of his Eoman 
trial, had only one old com- 
panion, Luke, with him. 
Worse stiU, at the first stage 
"no man stood byhim,but idl 
forsook him." There are often 
in men's lives crises when 
old companions foieake tkem. 
They are sometimes scared by 
poverty, failure, s|iame. But 
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'besides this, there are times 
when the truest companions 
must &il. Companionship 
can do little in our intense 
bodily paifhy mental anguish^ 
sj^iritual conflict, throes of 
death. "In the central depths 



of our being we are alone." 
Happy is he who can say of 
such times, "Nevertheless, 
the Lord stood with me and 
strengthened me." 

Bristol. XJ. R T. 
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(No. xcrv.) 

THB LTQHTS OF SOULS. 
" The light 6t the righteous rejoiceth : 
bnt the lamp of the tricked shall be put 
out."— Prov. xiii. 9. 

** Light," if not essential to life, 
isessen^al to its well-being. Life 
without light, could it be, would 
be cold, chaotic, wretched. There 
are different kmds of light even 
in the material world — some 
feeble, flickering, transient, others 
as the lights of heaven, strong, 
steady, permanent. There are 
different moral lights — ^the lights 
of soul. The text leads us to 
consider two : — 

L The joyous light op soul. 
<<7^e light of the righteous re- 
joiceth." In what does the light 
of the soul consist F There are at 
least three elements— fSaith, hope, 
loye. The first fills the soul with 
the light of ideas; the second with 
the hght of a bright future ; the 
third, with the fight of happy 
affections. Li all souls on eaxth 
these three exist. There ia a faith 
in all, a hope in tdl, a love in all. 
Sxtingpiish these in any soul, and 
there is the blackness of darkness 
for ever. The righteous have these 
as divine impa^Uons, as beams 
VOL. XX. 



from "the Father of lights," and 
in their radiance they uye, walk, 
and rejoice. They rejoice in their 
faith. Their faiUi connects them 
with the Everlasting Sun. They 
rejoice in their hope. Their hope 
bears them into the regions of the 
blest. They rejoice in their love. 
Their love fixes their enrapturing 
gaze on Him in whose presence 
tiiere is fullness of joy. 

II. The transient light op 
SOUL. " The lamp of the wicked 
shall be put out." It is implied 
that the light of the righteous is 
permanent. And so it is. It 
is inextinguishable. "It shines 
brighter and brighter, oven unto 
penect day." iMot so the light 
of the wicked. Their light, too, 
is in their faith, their hope, their 
love. But their faith is in the 
false, and it must give way. The 
temple of their hope is built on 
sand, and the storm of destiny will 
destroy it. Their love is on cor- 
rupt things, and all that is corrupt 
must be burnt by theall-consuming 
fire of eternal justice. Thus the 
lamp of the wicked must be put oui. 
The light of the righteous is an 
inextinguishable sun — ^that of the 
wicked a mere flickering "lamp ;'^ 
X 
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tho breath of destiny will pot it 
ont. ''How oft in the candle of the 
wicked put out." To Kve in a world 
without a sun, were it possible, 
would be wretched existence 
— such a world as Byron de- 
scribes: — 
*' The blight sxm was extingtdshed, and 

the stars 
Bid wander darkening in the eternal 



Bayless and pathless ; and the icj earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the 
moonless air." 

But to live without fsdth, hope, 
chuity, is infinitely more cala- 
mitous. 



(No. XCV.) 

PRIDB. 

*' Only by pride cometh contention : 
bat with the well-adyised is wisdom.** 
— ProT. xiii. 10. 

P&iDB is an exaggerated estimate 
of our own superiority, leading 
often to an insolent exultation. 
"There is no such thing," says 
Fuller, " as proper pride, a reason- 
able and judicious estimate of 
one*^ character has nothing to do 
with it." From the text we 
learn — 

I. That pride generates 
DISCORDS. " Only hy pride cometh 
contention." "Pnde," says Col- 
lier, " is 80 unsociable a vice, and 
does all things with so ill a ^jace, 
that there is no closing with it. 
A proud man wfll be sure to 
challenge more than belongs to 
him. You must expect him stiff 
in conversation, fulsome in com- 
mending himself, and bitter in 
his reproofs." And Colton says, 
"Pride either finds a desert or 
makes one ; submission cannot 
tame its ferocity, nor satisfy or 
fill its voracity, and it requires 
vejy costly food — ^its keeper's 
happiness." Being in society 
essentially exacting^ insolent, heart' 
less, detracting^ it is ever gene- 
rating ** contention J* 

IX. That pride rejbgts coun- 



sels. This is implied in the lasb 
clause rather than expressed. 
" But with the well-advised is wis- 
dom." The proud man is too- 
great to take the counsel of any. 
"Pride," says Gumell, "take* 
for its motto great J, and little 
you** Who can teach him ? 

** Pride (of all others, the most danger* 
ons lanlt) 

Proceeds from want of sense or want of 
thought. 

The men who labour and digest things 
most, 

Will be much apter to despond than 
boast; 

For if your author be profoundly good, 

'Twill cost you dear before he's under- 
stood.** 



(No. XCVI.) 

WORLDLY WEALTH. 

*< Wealth gotten by vanity shall be 
diminished: but he that gathereth by 
labour shall increase." — ^Ptot. xiii. IL 

This verse implies three things — 

I, That worldly wealth is 
A GOOD THING. (1.) The Univer- 
sal feeling of man shows this — all 
men strive after it. (2.) The 
services it can render show this. 
Man's physical comforts, intellec- 
tual opportunities, social re- 
sources, and the progress of his 
religious institutions greatly de- 
pend upon this. (3.) The Word 
of God shows this. " Money," 
says Solomon, ** answers all 
things." The Bible does not 
despise wealth. It legislates for 
its employment and denounces 
its abuse. We infer^ 

II. That wealth may be 
obtained in diffebbnt ways. 
There are two ways referred to in 
the text. First: Thewayofvanitff, 
"Wealth gotten by Vanity." 
The word vanity may represent 
aU those tricks of trade, reckless 
speculations, and idle gambling, 
by which large fortunes are oft^ 
easily gained. Within our own 
circle of acquaintance, we know 
many who have become mil- 
lionaires by happy hits. 
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Seoondly: T%e w^y of labour. 
•* He that gathereth by labour." 
fionecl^ industrious, fragal la- 
bour, is the legitimate way to 
wealth. Honest industry is God*8 
xoad to fortune. We infer- 
Ill. That thb decbeasb or 

INGBBASB OF WBALTH 19 DBTBR* 
HINBD BY THB MBTHOD IN WHIOH 
IT HAS BEEN" OBTAINED. "The 

wealth gotten by vanity shall be 
diminished : but he that gal^ereth 
by labour shall increase." Two 
mots in human nature will illus- 
trate this principle. 

First : What man does not highly 
value he is likely to squander. That 
which we hold cheaply we are not 
•cautious in guarding nor tenacious 
in holding. 

Seoondly: What comes to him 
without labour he is not likely 
highly to appreciate. We generally 
value a thing in proportion to the 
•difiicnlty in gettmg it. The man 
who has toiled hard for what he 
iias got, will take care of it; 
whereas he who has got it easily 
hj a hit or by a trick, treats it 
with less caution, and is more 
likely to squander it away. Thus 
the text announces a law in hu- 
man experience : " Wealth gotten 
by vanity shall be diminisbed: 
but he that gathereth by labour 
Bhall increase." 

Brothers, whilst we would not 
have you to disparage wordly 
wealth, we would not have you 
put it in its wrong place. Use it 
as the instrument of action, not 
as the representative of wealth or 
the source of happiness. 

**To purchase heaven, has eold the 

power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hoar t 
In life, can love be bought with gold ! 
Are Friendship's pleasurea to be sold ! 
2fo ; all that's worth a wish, a thought. 
Pair Virtue gives unbribed, unbought. 
Cease, then, on trash thy hopes to bind ; 
Xet nobler yiewfi engage thy mind." 
JonNsox. 



(No. XOVII.) 

HOPS DBFBRBBD. 

"Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick : but when the desire cometh, it is 
a tree of life."— Pror. xiU. 12. 
HoPB is a complex state of mind 
—desire and expectation are its 
constituents. We define it as an 
expectant desire. It implies the 
existence of a future good, and a 
belief in the possibility of ob- 
taining it. 

The text leads us to make three 
remarks cenceming it. 

I. That man's object of hopb 
IS often lon» dblatbd. "Hope 
deferred." The future good which 
men hope for they seldom get at 
onoe. liong years of struggle 
often intervene. It looms a fax 
distant thing before their vision. 
There is kindness in this arrange- 
ment, although we may fail some- 
times to see it. 

First: It serves to stimulate effort. 
It is the goal before' the eye of the 
racer, keeping every muscle on the 
stretch. 

Secon^h^: It serves to culture 
patience. We have needof patience. 
If what we hope for came at once, 
was not deferred, not a tithe of 
ourmanhoodwouldbebrought out. 

IE. That the delay is gene- 
rally vert tbyino. " It maketh 
the heart sick." It is trying to 
the strength^ to the temper^ and to 
the religion of man. Still, those 
" sick " men will not give up the 
hope. "Hope," says BiogenM, 
"is the last thing that dies in. 
man." Pandora's fabled box coni- 
tained all the miseries of man- 
kind, and when her husband took 
off its lid, all rushed away, but 
hope remained at the bottom. 
Ay, hope sticks to the last. How« 
ever sick at heart, we hold it stilL 
<<The wretch condemned with life t3 



Still, stm on hope relies; 
And every pan; that rends the heart 

Bids expectation nse. 
H jpe, like the glimmering taper's b'ght. 

Adorns and cheers the way. 
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And ttilL fhe dailcer grows the nigbt, 
JSmito a brighter ray." 

m. That thb trial of thb 

SBLAT IS FULLY GOMFBMSATBD IN 

ITS BSALizATioN. << When the 
desire cometh, it is a ixee of life." 
Tlie loiu^andmore anzionsl^you 
-wait and toil for a good, the higher 
the enjoyment when it is gra^ied. 
Hence tiie delifht of oimeon, 
who waited for t£e consolation of 
Israel when he clasped the infant 
Jesus in his arms, and said, <<Kow 
lettest thon thy servant depart in 
peace." A realized divine hope 
18, indeed, " a tree of life," and 
especially so when realized in the 
pure heavens of God. Hope in 
fruition is the Eden of the souL 

«0b! howUeet 
To look firom this dark prison to that 

shrine, 
To inhale one breath of Paradise divine ; 
And enter into that eternal rest 
"Which waits the sons of God." 

Bowsnfo. 



(No. XCVIII.) 

THB WOBD. 
** Whoso despiseth the word shall be 
destroyed : but he that feareth the com- 
mandment shall be rewarded.*'~Frov. 
ziiLlS. 

Thb world abounds with ^words. 
Every dav the air is loaded with 
oral words; the libraries of the 
world are crowded with written 
ones. Some human words are 
unspeakably more valuable than 
others. The word that expresses 
the noblest heart, the strongest 
intellect, the loftiest genius, the 
highest intelligence, is the best 
human word on earth. A human 
word is at once the mind's mirror, 
and the mind's weapon. In it 
the soul of the speaker is seen, 
and by it the soul of the speaker 
wins its victories over others. 
But there is one word on earth 
incomparably and infinitely above 
all others. It is emaphatioally the 
word— the word of Gk)d. The 
text teaches us two things con- 
cerning this word. 



I. This wobd dbspisxd n 
B17IN. ** Who despiseth the word 
shall be destroyed." Who is the 
despaser of this. word? The 
Momer, the r^fectoPf the unbeliever, 
the fuf lector, the trijier. Why is 
ruin involved in despising this 
word? First: Because he who 
despises, r^te ihe onljf inetru- 
ment of eoul " ealvation. The 
Gospel is the word of salva- 
tion. " Unto you is the word of 
thesalvationsent." The only word 
that can save. It is the only 
balm for the diseased souL It is 
the only quickening power for 
the dead. Second : Because he 
who despises it brinfft on hie 
nature the condemnation ofSeaven, 
Most tremendous guilt is con- 
tracted in despising this word. 
<< See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh, for if they escaped nOt,'* 
&0. (Heb. xii. 25.) 

n. This word bbvbbencbd is 
BLE88EDNBSS. '' Ho that fear- 
eth the commandment shall be 
rewarded." The word is a **ooin- 
mandment," it is an authoritativa 
utterance, and to fear it, in a 
scriptural sense, is to have a 
proper practical reg^ad for it 
first: Such a man is rewarded 
in ite hleeeed injlueneee %^pon hie 
own eoul. It enlightens, purifies, 
cheers, ennobles. Second: Such 
a man is rewarded with ihe appro' 
bation of Meaven. ** Unto that 
man wiU I look, who his of a 
broken heart, and contrite spirit^ 
and trembleth at my word." 
What a wonderful thmg is the 
word ! Man's character and des- 
tiny are determined by his con- 
duct toward it. How few treat 
this word as it ought to be treated 
in this age. In proportion to its 
aboundlngs, men seem to despise 
it. There was a time, in Edward 
the First's reign, when <me 
volume oost £37, to gain which, 
a labouring man would have to 
work fifteen long years. 
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(No. XOIX.) 

THE LAW OP THE GOOD. 

*^ The law of the wise is a fountain of 
life, to depart f^om the snares of death." 
— ProT. xiii. 14. 

I. The gk)OB abb btjled by 
LAW. "The law of the wise." 
What is law? There are many 
definitions; many most nnphilo- 
sophic, some most conflicting. 
The clearest and most general 
idea I have of it is — rule of motion. 
In this sense all things are nnder 
law, for all things are in motion, 
llie material universe is in mo- 
tion, and there is the law that 
regulates it. The spiritual imi- 
verse is in motion, and law pre- 
sides over it. "Of law, says 
Hooker, there can be no less 
acknowledged, than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice 
he harmony of the world. All 
things do her homage, the very 
least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her 
power ; both angels and men, and 
creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and 
manner, yet aU with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy." 
But what is the law of the good— 
tiiat which rules them in all their 
activities? Supreme love to^ the 
supremely good. It is not a written 
commandment, but an all-per- 
vading, inspiring spirit, called in 
Scripture, "the royal law," the 



"law of liberty," the "law of the 
Spirit." 

II. The law that bules the 
GOOD IS benbpigbnt. " The law 
of the wise is a fountain of life ta 
depart from the snares of death." 
IHrst : This law delivers from death,. 
The word death here must not 
be regarded as the separation of 
body from soul, but as the separa* 
tion of the soul from God. This, 
is the awf ullest death, and supreme^ 
love to Gh)d is a guarantee against 
this. Secondly : This law secures 
an abundance of life. "The law 
of the wise is a fountain of life ;" 
a foimtain gives the idea of aeti- 
vity, plenitude, perennialness. The^ 
law of the good is happiness. The 
happiness of the true soul ia 
not something then and yon- 
der, but it ia something in 
Uie law that controls him» 
In thie midst of his privations 
and dangers, John Howard, 
England's illustrious philanthro- 
pist, wrote from Riga these words^ 
" I hope I have sources of enjoys 
ment that depend not on the par- 
ticular spot I inhabit. A rightiy 
cultivate, mind, under the power 
of religion, and the exercise of 
beneficent dispositions, affords a 
ground of satisfaction little af- 
fected by heres and theres^** 

" If solid happiness we prize, 
'Within our breast this jewel lies ; 
The world has nothing to bestow, — 
From our own selves our joy must flow." 
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[The utmost freedom of honest thought is permitted in this department. The 
reader must therefore use his own discriminating faculties, and the Editor must be 
allowed to claim freedom from responsibility.] 



THB OBEAT FBOPITUTIOir. 

Beplieant — ^In anewer to Q uerist 
No. 16, p. 352, VoL XVH., and 
contiimed from p. 237, Vol. XX. 

Let us now consider : 

III. The aUmement of Christ at 
explained hy the theory of aubttitU' 
tion. 

There iB no explanation which 
18 more popular amon^ what are 
called EvaDgelical Christians than 
this ; and, in fsuct, no explanation 
is supposed to be satisfactorr, 
unless it embraces the idea of suo- 
stitution* 

Let us suppose the existence of 
on imaginarv ideal man, repre- 
senting the liuman race ; a man 
in whom every other man finds 
himself fairly and fully mirrored. 
As some men are thieres, the 
ideal man must be a thief; and 
for a similar reason must he be 
guilty of every crime and vile 
deed and purpose of which any 
member of the human race is 
guilty. 

God, as a just ruler of the 
universe, must punish every form 
of transgression, and, therefore, 
must the eternal wrath ' come 
down in showers upon the gn^ty 
head of this ideal man. The 
sword of justice is unsheathed, 
and God, the righteous King of 
all, is about to plunge it in the 
sinner's heart. But just at this 
point, according to the theory of 
substitution, Jesus Christ comes 
forward and offers to enter the sin- 
ner's place. Gk)disto regard Him 
as if He were a sinner, though He 
is innocent, and to deal to Him 
the fatal stroke. The ideal, re- 
presentative man, moves out of 



his place, and Christ enters the 
place of danger, when in a 
moment God strikes the victim, 
and the innocent suffers for 
the gn^ty, or instead of the 
guilty. 

As it would be wrong to punish 
the innocent, it is supposed that, 
by agreement, Christ is reckoned 
guilty. This, of course, is not 
true, as He is innocent, but 
is mentioned as a legal fiction. 
How that fiction mav act upon 
God — how He can Icok at thing^s 
in any way except as they are, it 
is difficult to explain, and these 
theorists seldom care about expla- 
nation. In ninety-mne pulf its 
out of every hundred, in the 
Church and among the leading 
denominations of Dissenters, 
throughout the British Isles, 
this is represented as the Gospel. 

I heard one of the most popular 
preachers of the day put the 
matter thus, in commentiag on 
the words : " He tasted death 
for every man." He said, " You 
and I were at the bar of 
justice, and Justice («.«., Gk>d as 
a just beine) was there to enforce 
his demands. There we stood* 
with the cup of poison in our 
hands. Justice (».«., God as a 
just being) insisted on our drink- 
ing the last drop. But Jesus then 
appeared in the room, and He 
said, 'may I drink it for them P ' 
God consented, and the Saviour 
took our cups of poison firom our 
hands, and, blessed be his name. 
He drained them all." The 
sermon was on the cmdfizion, 
and those scenes were painted np, 
which made one feel as if he hai& 
been to see a public execution al^ 
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Newgate. The impression pro- 
duced by the discotirso, as a whole, 
was, that Jesus Christ was a most 
Mud being, but as for Gk>d, He 
was just like the Jew in Shake- 
speare's " Merchant of Venice," 
heartless and exacting — would 
have his pound of flesh. Had the 
sermon been preached to men of 
mind, or even savages who had 
not been intellectually blinded by 
their education, some would have 
shouted the praise of Christ, and 
all would have disapproved of 
God ; but these Christians in 
England seem, at the time, to 
think of Christ's love alone, so 
that the unmerciful nature of 
God, as represented in the dis- 
course, has not the same power 
of destroying souls by leading 
them to hate Him. Yet these 
notions, which make it impossible 
to love God, because they deprive 
Him of every loveable quality, 
are supposed to be ^A^ Oospel, 
-which, on the contrary, shows 
God's love to man. 

Many suppose the substitution 
of Christ to have a reference to the 
punishment of sin, and yet it is 
not supposed that ^e punishment 
wluch He endured was the same as 
that which should have fallen 
upon the sinner. This is mani- 
festly a fault in the the^y. 

Some of these theorists are of 
opinion that our Lord not only 
was treated as a sinner, but actu* 
ally that He became a sinner. 
Luther expresses himself thus :-^ 
''And this, no doubt, all the 
prophets did foresee inspirit, that 
Christ should become tM greaUit 
transgresMOTy murderer^ adulterer^ 
thief f rebtly and blasphemer^ that 
ever was or could be in the world. 
If it be not absurd to confess 
and believe that Christ was cruci- 
fied between two thieves, then it is 
not absurd to say that He was 
accursed, and of all sinners the 
greatest."— Xi<^A«r &n Gal. iii. 13. 
Dr. Candlishy in that book of 



his, entitled, " The Fatherhood of 
God," — ^in which the moi^glorious 
subject within the reach of a 
creature's thought is made the 
most meaningless fiction upon 
which any bewildered imagina- 
tion has fallen — speaks of 
our Lord*s work and character 
thus: — "He becomes one of us, 
one with us, ae fallen creatures^ 
guilty, eorrttpt, condemned,** (P. 
93.) "The incarnation of the Son 
of God is his entering into our 
relation to Gk>d, as a relation in- 
volving guilt to be answered for, 
and the wrath and curse of God to 
be endured" (P. 95.) 

The theory of substitution in- 
volves the following particu- 
lars:—!. That Christ offered to 
God to suffer punishment equal to 
that which man, as a sinner, or all 
men, as sinners, deserved, 2. That 
God accepted this offer, though He 
knew that the innocent, and not the 
guilty, would suffer ; and, 3. That 
He inflicted on Christ a punishment 
equal to that which all guilty men 
deserved. These particiiars enter 
into every conception of the theoi^r 
of substitution, out iu some tiiis 
also is involved— 4. That Christ 
became a sioner — that by sub- 
mitting to be treated as a mur- 
derer. He became guilty of murder. 
If this had been possible, then £he 
punishment He endured would be 
only what He deserved on his own 
account. 

Let us now examine the ground, 
of this theory. Js there any foun- 
dation for this idea in either Scrips 
tore or reason P The whole Scrip- 
tural argument turns upon the 
meaning of the word, " for," in 
such expressions as these, " Chnst 
died for us," " died for the un- 
godly," &c. These exprcissions, it 
is said, denote that Christ died w 
our plac^—^odi in the place of the> 
ungodly. And yet there is con- 
fessedly no foundation for this, but 
the ambiguous meaning of the 
word for— iJire/). I have fully dis- 
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cussed the meanings of this word 
before. (See Homilist.) Even 
if it be granted that ihrep (for), 
means, in some cases, ** in the place 
of" it must be confessed that in 
many cases it means " on aceount 
ofj' and ''fw the good of" &c. 
Hence, it is manifest that no stress 
can be pat on the meaning of 
{fir€p, for, Thns, the Scriptural 
argument for the idea of substita- 
tion vanishes into thin air. 

It feures no better in the pro- 
vince of reason, for then, Gbd 
and Christ most be different 
parties, one punishing, and one 
being punished ; and if each be 
God, you have two Qtxls, one in- 
flictmg pain upon the other. This 
is the old t*agan Mythology 
revived. 

The Scriptures speak much of 
the forgiveness of sin. No one 
can read the words of either 
prophets or apostles, without 
being struck wim the importance 
attadied by them to this glorious 
doctrine ; but if sin has been 
punished, no matter how, or when, 
or where, if sin has beenpimished 
according to law, whether in the 
sinner or in the substitute, it mat- 
ters not, thenit cannot be forgiven. 
The forgiveness of sin is a merd 
fiction, and if these theorists are 
right, the sacred writers must have 
been lost in hopeless error. For 
one, I would rather accept the 
errors of inspired men than the 
theories of substitutionists. 

There is yet another dif&culty 
in relation to this theory, whid^ 
seems to many thoughtful minds 
insurmountable— a difftculty in- 
volved in this question : Is it 
right— as a matter of mere jus« 
tice — ^is it right, on any condition, 
or under an^ circumstances what- 
ever, to puiush the innocent for 
theguilfy? "Oh!" says Bishop 
Trench, and others, "this world 
is fun of vicarious sufferings." 
Tliat may be, but the examples 
given are nothing to the point. 



My friend may become a debtor 
through his own folly, and I 
may deprive myself of comforts to 
payitrorhim. But this case is 
no pioallel to the work of Christ, 
for the latter is an arrangement 
accepted by a government, the 
former is we isolated act of an 
individual. If I asked Justice 
if I might pay the debt, Justice 
would reply, No. In my act I 
go beyond justice; but Christ 
IS represented by the theory of 
substitution, asagreeing with Jus- 
tice to die instead of man. I 
might prevent a man £rom going 
to prison by paying the fine 
imposed upon him by the mu^ 
trates, but if he be sentenced to 
go to prison, at the assize, no 
substitution I can of^ will be 
accepted. 

Now, if Justice demands the 
punishment of sin, does it not 
equally demand its punishment in 
the transgressor ? Nay, it seems 
to me that Justice seelcs the sin- 
ner rather than the sin ; the siu 
is sought only to reg^ulate the 
measure of the punishment. It 
must be carefully remembered in 
all these considerations that there 
is an essential difference, too, 
between being punished for crime, 
and being the victim of misfor- 
tune. 

Let me take a case— a case ex- 
actly in point— which will show 
the absurdity of the theory of sub- 
stitution. Dr. Pritchard poisoned 
his wife and her mother in the 
most brutal and unmanly way, and 
for the vilest purpose. He de- 
served no pity. He had a daughter 
— ^his eldest child — ^who clun^ to 
him to the last. Neither his cnme^ 
nor his orueltyi nor his degrada- 
tion, could either break or slacken 
the cords of affection whichbound 
her heart to his. Now, 8npiK>shig 
that previous to his ezecutioii, this 
kind daughter had offered to be 
executed m his stead, would it 
have been right on the part of 
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tiie Crown to liave accepted of this 
Toluntaij sabetitate ? Would the 
death of that innoceat child be- 
neath the gallowB have been an 
act of justice, or rather of Tillany ? 
Wonid the Gbvemment whicb 
accepted of such a sabstitute hare 
been honoured by it or disgraced ? 
Suffice it to say, that there are 
many men whose consciences 
could no more justify such, an act 
of substitution than a positive act 
of murder. The acceptance of 
Christy the innocent, as a substi- 



tute for man, the criminal, k a 
case in every way parallel. 

When we speak of Qod punish- 
ing sin, we be^ at the wrong 
end. It is the smner that justice 
seeks to punish, and therefore it is 
blaspheiny against the govern- 
ment of God — against God as the 
Governor of the universe, to sup- 
pose that He would agree that 
the innocent should be punished 
in place of tiie guilty. 

Galilso. 
• {To be continued,) 



pVe hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notiee of the 
books Bent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the l^ublisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 

THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end. 
Sinoe none can compass more ttian they intend. 



Alexander 



Cub Fathe&*s Business. By Thomas Guth&ib, D.D. 

Starahan, 6% Ludgate-hilL 
This volume is an eloquent and practical discourse, founded on the 
words, <'Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business?" 
The leading doctrines, animating spirit, and general style of the distin- 
£^mshed author are too well known to require explanation, and too 
much valued to require our commending. This we consider one of the 
most useful of his many useful works. It teems with very noble 
thoughts: it beats with a manly beart: it has many strokes of mighty 
eloquence ; and abounds with characteristic illustrations. 



DiscoxTBSBS BT THE LATB Bbv. David Dungak. WiUi a Hcmoir of 

his Life. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Co. 
This is a volume of posthumous sermons, edited by the brothers of the 
departed author, and are selected, we are told, from those preached in 
the ordinary course of his ministry. The discourses, though destitute 
of any great originality, striking illustrations, or eloquent passages, 
are well thought out, dearly and vigorously expressed, and, in all, 
stiffly orthodox. They will be prized not only by the intelligent 
men^bers of his bereaved congregation, but by all who wish to see 
Galvinian doctrines presented with liarvoar and force. 
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XiiFB*B WoBX AS It 18. By a Colokist. London : Sampson Low and. 

Co., Milton Honae, Lndgate-hilL 
This book is written in order to corrset the false impressions concern- 
ing Australia. The views it gives of Australian civilization, resources, 
and life are most tempting to those whom poverty crushes in Old 
England. It is a book fall of interest and information. 

Thb National EncTGLOPiBDiA : A Dictiokabt of Untvbbsal 
Knowlbdob. By Wbitbas of Eminencb in Literature, Science, 
and Art Vol. IX. Mbthodish — ^Pbdunolb. London and GUas- 
gow : Wm. Mackenzie. 
Wb have from time to time recorded our hearty commendation of the 
** National Encyclopssdia.'' The nine volumes which are now before 
our readers quite justify what we have said, and embody our best 
anticipations. We have subjected them to examination, and are bound 
1)0 say that they are beyond impeachment on the ground of carefdl 
accuracy and literary excellence. The treatment of the different 
'Subjects evinces unflagging diHgenoe, a proper acquaintance with the 
bearing of the last discoveries npon them, and a good, lucid, terse, 
expository style. The mechanical details are also unexceptionaSde. 
The paper, printing, binding, are all of the highest class. The type is 
extremely neat and legible. The exceeding cheapness of the work has 
not been used as an excuse for a meagre or careless execution. It will 
beaiT inspection from every point of view ; and the verdict which even 
a feistidious critic will pronounce will be, that it is an ornament and a 
treasure to his library shelves. We have already taken occasion to 
remark on the great value, particularly to students and young 
ministers, of works of this class. We need, therefore, add nothing on 
that head. It only remains for us to suggest that those to whom 
we offered those observations would do well to avail themselves of 
the very eligible opportunity which they now possess of carrying 
them into effect. 

Handy Book on thb Law and Paactigb of Public Mebtings. 

By James Waltbb Smith, LL.D. Effingham Wilson, Boyal 

Exchange. 
The erudite barrister who is the compiler of this little work, is well 
known as having given to the public a series of legal " Handy Books,** 
that are most valuable, and have become deservedly popular. This 
one, treating of the ** law and practice of public meetings," has already 
had a very large sale, and both from its subject and the lucid and 
authoritative treatment of it, is destined to a wide and lasting circu- 
lation. Few men have more to do with public meetings than minis- 
ters, and therefore we especially recommend to our readers this only, 
and at the same time amply sufficient^ TnftTi nftl on the subject. 
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BiTUAusM, AND ITS Relatid Dogmas. By the Bet. E. Mellob, 
M.A. London : John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster- 
row. 1867. 
Idolathibs, Old and New, their Cause and Cube. By Jambs 
Baldwin B&own, BJL. London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 
27, Paternoster-row. 
Spiritual Wobship yebsus Cebsmonialisxs. An Address. By Key. 

H. D. BowEN. Brentwood : W. Carden. 
Thebb is a certain number of ministers in all denominations, and of 
all mental types, from the least to the greatest, who feel that they 
must have a say npon every question, little or great, that excites some 
amount of popular interest. Colenso writes a book, and their 
pulpits ring with denunciations — Benan comes into the field of 
literature, and makes a deHverance, and ministers, some of whom 
understood not the language he wrote, and were utterly incapable 
of appreciating his argument, fulminated at him without mercy. 
Brother Ignatius appears on the scene, and excites a stir among- 
the old women of both sexes, by his ritualistic nonsense, and 
men, some of whom are amongst the ablest of English preachers, feel it 
their duty to take up the question of Eitualism. Thus from time to 
time reviewers have their tables loaded with discourses on these ques- 
tions of the hour. We do not say all this is wrongs-far from it ; but 
we do think that there is a far higher work for Christian ministers to do 
than this. To prove that certain men and sects are erroneous in doc- 
trine, or ceremony, is not preaching that Gospel which is " spirit and 
life." As to ritualism, what is it but the costume with which religious 
people clothe their religious ideas and feelings, and costume is a simple 
matter of taste, and what argument can change taste — ^the sensuousness 
in thought and feeling will have the sensuous in form. If the Baptist 
will express his faith by going under the water, the Pssdobaptist by 
sprinkling, the Quaker by his broad-brim, and some Churchmen by 
certain genuflections, robements, candles, and such things, why should 
I quarrel with their ritualism ? . It is a matter of taste, and taste is a 
matter of organi^tion, and organization cannot be changed by dis- 
ctuBsion. We have all our ritualism, and we cannot get on without it. 
These remarks are suggested by the works before us, and many others 
on the same question now on our table, which we cannot notice. Mr. 
Mellor's book is decidedly the best we have seen on the subject. The 
subjects he discusses are — the Christian ministry not a priesthood, nor 
an apostolic succession — baptism not regeneration, nor the Lord's table 
an altar. These are confessedly vital points, and are here handled 
with great discrimination and ability. The work of Mr. Brown is on 
the same subject, under a more taking title. It will repay perusal. 
Mr. Bowen's address is also an able one, and touches the heart of the 
question. 
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HnoBTiBS, W0BXIB8 TOOBTHI& WITH GoD. A SeniiQn, Fjreadied 

befinre the BOile Ghziatian Oonferenoe, in 8tainfi»d-itreet€hapel, 

Landpoit, Portsxnoath. London : G. Y. Stevenson, 54, Paternos- 

ter<o:ow. 

This is a ^soonrse of no ordinarf merit There are bat few men in 

any chnroh that could produce its equal. The author is well yersed in 

the sdence of man, and takes a wide yiew of the Gospel of Christ 

His thoughts are philosophic ; his spirit reyerent and catholic ; his 

language clear, terse, and telling. 



The School Smomo Book ; arranged and compiled by F. Wbbeb, 
Besident Organist of the German Chapel Koyal, St. James's 
Palace. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
This conyenient little work contains thirty-three two-part songs, of 
yarions origin and cfiaiacter, with an ad libitum, accompaniment lor 
the piano or hannonimn, which in most of the pieces may also be song 
by tenor and bass yoices, so as to change them into four-part songs. It 
is pre&ced by seven introductory elementary exercises. Mr. Weber is 
of opinion tiiat singing at an early age is not only harmless, but 
actually promotes health, by gently exercising and strengthening the 
lungs; also, that it furthers discipline and address. This work haa 
been prepared by him for the use of young pupils and schools. He 
has selected those songs which will charm, and cannot fiul to be 
retained by the memory ; and his task generally has been performed 
in a very skilful and creditable manner. 



Chubgh of Enolaitd Choral Book. By F. Webbs. London: 

Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
This selection contains eighty-three new and seventeen popular old 
tunes, adapted to the psalm and hymn books of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. They form a very excellent ooUeotien. 
Many of the very best hymn tunes have been harmonised by Mr. 
Weber, and are here given, together with some pleasing and usefol 
tunes composed by him. In this, as in the other book by Mr. Weber, 
to which we have directed attention, we recognise the services of a 
careful teacher and a highly cultured musician. 



Coming Wonders, Expected between 1867 and 1875. London : S. W. 

Partridge, Patemoster-row. 
This volume belongs to a class of works which we regard, in the main, 
as unscriptural in doctrine, presumptuous in spirit, perverse in logic, 
Judaizing and pernicious in tendency. We have tried to read tlds 
book, but cannot. The rubbish is revolting. 




A HOMILY 



Biblical Monotheism. 




"1 am tke first, and I am the last; and besides me there is n<> 
0od."— Isa, xliy. 6. 

K the aervice in "The BiblicaI"IituTgy," * which we 
have read together this morning, we met with the 
doctrine of monotheism. We are taught in the 
clearest way hot only that there is one God, and one 
God onlyy but who that one God really is. As to this, the 
sublimest utterance of Scripture, we offer three preliminary 
remarks — 

First : It is 8%ipported by tJie structure and ordei* of nature. 
So far as the universe^has come within the sweep of scientific 
observation and research, it appears as one complete whole* 
All its parts are beautifully harmonised ; all its forces are 
nicely balanced. !N"ature has no contradiction in her utter- 
ances, no jarring in her orchestra, no deviations from her 
original habits and ways; her march is stately and. unswerving. 
The same causes, under the same circumstances, produce ever- 
more the same effects. iN'ature, as a temple, has endless 

* This work contains upwards of twenty services, each of which 
containa a collection of soriptores upon the leadmg doctrines of Chris- 
tian theology, didactically and devotionally airanged* It is used evexy 
Sunday morning in Stockwell Congregational Church. 
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seotionBr and ocHnpartments, yet th^ ^hale is maaiifi«iQ]f the 
draft of one. architect, the work of one artificer. Hatiiie,.a9 
a machine, is wondrously complicated, with wheela within 
whe^s, yet the whole is obyionaly the. invention of oneintel* 
lect, the arrangement of one mind. On the £ront ai the 
grand fabric of the uniyerse there appears, in boM, daar, 
imperishable characters, the declaration, ^' there is bat ONS 
God." Hie declaration in the text is — 

Secondly: In direct antagonism to certain prevakffd 
opinions. It is opposed to atheism^ which declares there is 
no God ; that whatever is, has either always been, or else was 
produced by chance — ^to feticisniy the worship of any matecial 
object that a capricious superstition may select — ^to pciy- 
theism^ which holds the plurality of gods — and to jpan£bawm, 
which regards nature as identical with deity, and thus destsoys- 
« divine p^sonality. The text gives the lie to i^ aobh 
miserable theories and inventions. The deckratioii intiie 
text is,— 

Thirdly : Accepted as a fundamental truth in aU emxnffMeal 
churches. There is a class of men professing feith hi tte 
Eible, who call themselves Unitarians. They have no more 
right to assume that name than have evangelical believers. 
!N"o orthodox church believes in a plurality of deities. Thiey 
believe in one God, and in one Lord Jesus Christ. Monpthedsm 
is the religion of Christendom. But our object in this dis- 
course is briefly to consider the practical uses of BiMical 
monotheism. 

L It REVBILS THE GREATNESS OP THE CbBATOB, SigO^J 

this wondrous universe. Gaze upon the vast, and ^xaii^ine 
the minute in the clearest and broadest light of modern 
science, and what do you see — wisdom ? Yes, maoifi^d 
wisdom — ^in every blade and insect, as well as in every intel- 
lect, world, and system. All this wisdom is the product of 
one mind. The archetypes of all you see existed once in ofie 
intelligence. He had no " counselor to instruct Hin^" Do 
you see goodtiess ? Yes, like an ever-flowing tide,ov«pfl30iriii5 
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%l\ atreaBdiiig in every ray of light-^breatiimg in all life, 
beatii^ in dll pulsations, giving a happy glow and a beau- 
teous fonn to aJl things. All this goodness is an emanation' 
fiom one heart, the eternal fountain of all life. Do you see 
power 2 In rearing the stupendous febiics, building up the 
mountains, pouring out the oceans, stretching out thehesrens, 
mocildii^, a^'usting, burnishing, prop^ling the worlds' 
and systems that fill immensity. The hand of one being did 
the whole. It was God Himself fonned the earth, and made' 
it; He hath established it. Do you see wealth in aU this % 
If you attach value to one acre of earth, what is the value of 
the globe % But what is the earth to the universe % A leaf 
to the iinreat* A sand grain to the shores, over which all 
oceans rolL There is but one proprietor of all this wealtii; 
Be can say, ''all isminejUieseais mine ; the earth is mine; 
the heavens are mine ; all souls are mine ; the souls of the 
fetber. and son are mine." Oh, if there be but one Grod, how 
great must he be ! All nations are nothing to Him, and less 
than nothing, and vanity. '' Thou, even thou, art Lord alone ; 
;&ou hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their 
host, the earth, and all things that are therein, the seas, and 
all that is therein, and thou preservest them all ; and the 
host of heaven worshippei^ thee ! " Another practical use of 
this glorious feu^t is, — 

II- lU BBVBALS THE DBFINITENB8S OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 

Deep in the souls of all men is the sense of duty. It may. 
be deadened, but it can never be lulled, never be eradicated. 
Hence, tiioughtful men in every age have earnestly inquired 
into the principles of moral obligation, and very numerous, 
and often conflicting theories have come forth as the result. 
Some have propounded one standard of virtue, and some 
imother. My definition of virtue is this^ — ^^folloioing a right 
ride from a nght motive." From this the question starts ; ' 
what is the rule 1 Clearly, if there be but one God, the 
fffUl of that ofie Grod must be the rule. What is the motive ? 
Clearly, if there be but one God, supreme love to that one 

t2 
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God must be t&e motive. Were there a plurality of gdl^* 
tiiere would be a difficulty to find out what virtue is ; we 
should have to determine whose will to obey — ^the will of 
each, or some, or all. And we should also have to find out 
who of all the Gods we should love the most But as there 
i^ but one God, our duty becomes definite, and dear as day.' 
His will alone is supreme law. He alone demands supreme 
regard. The Bible urges this argument. ** Hear, Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord 
i^y Gk)d with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and witlt 
all thy might. Know therefore, this day, and consider it ii*^ 
thine heart, that the Lord he is God in heaven above, antf 
upon the earth beneath ; there is none else. Thou shalt keepj 
therefiiire, his statutes, and his commandments, which I com* 
mand thee this day, that it may go well with thee, afld 
with thy children, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for 
ever.** Another practical use of this glorious fact is, — 

,- ■ i 

m. It reveals the fitness op religion to the ooNsrt- 
TUTiON OP the soul. There are three psychological facts that 
scarcely admit of disputation, and that every preacher of Idle 
Gospel should ever practically recognise in his discourses. (1.) 
The human heart has a centralizing tendency. Deep in btff 
emotional nature is a craving for some one object on whidji 
to place entire confidence, and centre the deepest love. Th^ 
soul, like the planet, is made for a centre ; it requires isOiHe 
thing on which to hang as its chief support — something te 
circle round as its glory — something to serve by reflecting its 
attributes and transmitting its influence. There is not a sotil 
whose love does not point to some one object, as the needle* t& 
the pole. (2.) The moM character of the soul depends npon 
its central object. By a law of our nature we become lifcfi 
that we most love. Love is a transfiguring force. It m6ut& 
us to the character of its object. He who loves the chatradfet 
of the devil becomes like him. He who loves Grod be(5omeir|i 
partaker of the divine nature. (3.) The soul's happlnfete U 
determined by the character of the object most loved.* '* iSft 
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e^iperi^ce shows that mosir of oar happiness and misezy 
Qpjpies out of our Bupreme love. He that loves supremely a 
iaithlesSy worthless, suffering, dying object, must inevitably 
suffer sooner or later. Elsewhere we have shown that tiie 
Qbject of supreme love, to make us happy, must be supremely 
e^ipellent, always blessed, ever reciprocating our affection,.and 
continuing with us without end. These are the eternal con* 
ditions of human happiness, and this one God is necessary to 
the fulfilment. Thus it is that all in every age who have 
^yed the one God supremely, have felt with the Psali^ist 
yho said, '^ Whom have I in heaven but thee % and there is 
i|pne upon earth that I desire beside thee. My flesh and my. 
heart faileth : but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
poortion for ever.'* Another practical use of this glorious 
|iwti*^ 

iy,. It reveals the universal brotherhood of souls. 
To us, says Paul, "There is but one God, the Father of all 
thin^ and we in him.'' It seems to me that spirits stand in 
a different relation to God to what material existences do» 
Go.d is the Cifeator of matter, God is the Father of souls. 
^ We are his offspring " — the highest seraph in eternity 
a$i well as, the poorest child on earth. Between souls and God 
t^ere is an essential resemblance and a voluntary reciprocity. 
Those of his ofifepring who have always been obedient, feel 
and recognise their brotherhood and are banded together with 
ij^e tenderest feelings of love. They look on each other 
through their love for their one Father, and feel the vast 
Tiniverse their Father s house. Men, alas I have proved 
-wayward and rebellious children. Humanity is the lost 
sheep that has gone away from the ninety and nine in the 
great fold, the prodigal that has left the Father's house, 
liecause they have proved disobedient to their Father, they 
have lost the true spirit of brotherhood among themselves, 
und discords, contentions, . a^d .. battlings are the result. 
What a moral anomaly in the universe is war ! Children of 
the same father burning with mutual malice, and earnest in 
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mutual murder. What shall end this) What shaB aunThtfate 
all the unkind feeliiigs of men towards their race, what shall 
generate the loving spirit of hrotherhood 1 If othing but a 
common love for the one Father can do it. He who loves 
not God as his Father, will never love his fellow-men as 
"brethren. Piety is the parent of philanthropy. Religion 
is the inspirer of human brotherhood. Another practical use 
of this glorious feet is — 

V. It bbvbals the wondbrpul in mediation. ** (Jod so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, ^hat 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." Here is love passing knowledge. First: 
What a disparity between Him who loves and they who are 
loved ! What a disparity in natures ! God, the Almighty, 
the Allwise, the Eternal. Man, the feeble, the ignorant, and 
the dying. What a disparity in character ! God the Essence^ 
and Fountain of all holiness. Man, vile and polluted wifc 
sin. Secondly : What a manifestation of the greatness or^" 
his love. He so loved the world that He gave what / A worU'^ 
the system, the universe % No, all this is nothing compared 
to what He gave — He gave his only begotten Son. ** Herein 
is love." I see divine love everywhere. ** It rises high and'' 
drowns the hills." It floods the universe. But all I ^*- 
elsewhere is nothing compared with what is here. ' ** HER«nr ' 
IS LOVE." Love free, unbounded and unconquerable. 

Brothers, is this one God our one Godi Have we nd' 
idols ? Is there nothing greater in our hearts than lEe^^ 
nothing that engrosses more of our sympathies, and engage ' 
more of our thoughts and powers ? Let us look well to thfa; 
Away with all idols of the heart. Let Him be the all ami 
in all of our souls. For of Him, and through Him, and t6. 
Him, are all things. 
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Able expositions of the Acts of thx Apostles, describing the manners, enstoms^ 
andlocalities described by the inspired writers ; also interpreting their words, and 
harmonidng their formal discrepancies, are, happily, not wanting amongst us. Bu 
the eduction bf its widest truths and highest suggestidns is still a felt desideratum. 
To some attempt at the work we devote these pages. We gratefully avail ourselves 
of all exegetical helps within our reach; but td occupy our limited space with any 
lengthened ardueological, geographical, or philological remarks, would be to miss 
our aim ; which is not to make bare the mechaTrical process of the study of Scripture* 
but to leveal its spiritual results. 

Subject : PauCa final Depari^ure from Jerusalem^ and It is 
Arrival in Ccesarea. 

''And the night following the Lord stood hy hitn, and said, Be of 
good cheer, Paul ; for as thou ha^ testified of me in Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Borne," &e. — ^Acts xriii. 11 — 35. 

V^AUL had made several visits to Jerusalem since his con- 
Jt version. To the last visit he looked with great interest, 
as he was the bearer of the charitable contributions of the 
Churches of Achaia and Macedonia to the poor saints at 
Jerusalem, For a long time his heart was on this visit : he 
stiruggled to perform it. The fear of death would not deter 
him from it ; he made all circumstances bow to its accomplish- 
ment. But now he leaves that city never to return again 
he leaves it as a prisoner in chains. He had just delivered 
an able defence, first before the people, and afterwards before 
the Sanhedrim, and in each case, instead of conciliating them, 
he only intensified their unreasoning, unrighteous, and savage 
hostility ; so much so, that the " rJilef captain, fearing lest 
Paul should have been pulled in pieces of them, commanded 
the soldiers to go down, and take him bg force from amonQ 
tJiem, and to bring him to the castle" 

In glancing at the record here given of the circumstances 
connected with the termination of his connection with 
Jerusalem, and his journey to CsBsarea, there are, at least, 
three things worthy of our special attention : — A visit from 
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Cbristr— a conspiracy of enemies— an interposition of Pro'Ti" 
dence. 

L A VISIT PROM Christ. " And the night following the 
I/>rd stood by him, and said, be of good cheer, Paul ; for as 
thoa hast testified of me in Jerasalem, so most thon beur 
witness also at Eome." 

In what form ^^ihe Lord stood hy him" whether as he 
appeared on earth, or as he appears in heaven, is not said; 
but he saw him not with his bodily eye, but with the eye of 
that soul that is endowed with faculties for perceiving the 
invisible. His advent to the apostle was — 

First : Timely. We may well suppose that Faxd's sen-^ 
aitive nature would.be sulg'ect to ms^ painful memories^ 
gloomy thoughts, and boding anxieties, on that night, as he 
lay^ with a lacerated body, a prisoner in the castle. Mayhap^ 
he was permitted even to question the divinity of his cansay 
and the rectitude of his mission. The best men have ofteit 
had sceptical thoughts, and such thoughts to such men ire 
as the bleak winds of midnight to the unsheltered and unckd^ 
The advent of Christ on this night was, therefore, most 
opportune. A verification, this, of a promise that never fail% 
^ as thy day, so shall thy strength he" His advent now to^ 
the apostle was — 

Secondly : Cheering, " Be of good cheer I " What a con- 
trast to the words of f^tlschood, cursing, blasphemy, whicL 
during the previous days had been addressed to him I Who 
shall tell the cadence in which they were spok^i — ^the 
soothing music, inspiring energy, the winning tenderness of 
Christ's voice, none know but those whose hearts have caught 
its accents. There are two things in Christ's words suited to 
cheer the heart of the apostle, (l^ Qommendation. ^^Thau^ 
haist testified of me in Jerusalem" Had Paul been allowed 
the mental agony of questioning whether he had done the 
right thing in Jerusialem 1 If so, here is a. scattering of the; 
diark thought ; here ia a Divine recognition, and an i^provii^ 
testimony of his services. " Thou hast testified of me " ; thoa 
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l^ast : acquitted thyself nobly and faithfolly, well done. 
Another thing in Christ's words suited to cheer Paul's heart, 
was (2) Information. " So thou must bear witness also at 
BmrnT Paul had long been intensely anxious to visit Eome. 
<* After I had been there" (Jerusalem), says he, "I must also 
aeo Rome," (Acts xix. 21.) In his epistles, too, his longings to 
Tisit Eome are strongly expressed. (Rom. i. 10 ; Rom. xv. 
23, 2^) Rome, the mistress of the world, the home of 
poets, heroes, sages, artists, &g., how strongly he desired to 
be there, to preach Jesus, and the resurrection. Perhaps he 
had just been thinking that there was no probability of his 
ever visiting Rome. Perhaps he had given up this long- 
cherished purpose, and had wept bitter tears of disappoint- 
:pient on the wreck of the loved hope. Christ's words assured 
him^ however, that he should yet visit Rome.. " For as flwu 
hast testified of me in Jerusalemf so must thou hear witness 
qiso ai Rome" This advent of Christ to Paul on this night,. 
QU^ests three general truths : — 

First : That great trials in duty are no evidence of unfaith- 
fulness. Paul was faithful, yet he was in a dungeon. 
. Secondly : That trials in duty are contemplated by Christ . 
Tb^ trials of his people are not unforeseen casualties or mis- 
fortunes ; they are according to his arrangement. He knows 
where the sufi'erer is. He approaches him^ He speaks to him. 

. Thirdly : That trials in duty do not release us from the 
ohligaiion to persevere^ Paul was now told that he must bear 
vdiiness also at Rome. 

. Another thing worthy of our special attention in this record 
of Paul's departure from Jerusalem for Osesarea is-^ 

II. A C0KSPIRA.CT OF ENEMIES. ^* And when it was day^ 
certain of the Jews banded together, and bound themselvesi 
tmder a curse, saying that they would neither eat nor drink 
till they had killed Paul, And they were more than forty 
vphich had made this conspiracy. And they came to thQ 
chief priests and elders, and said. We have bo\md ourselves 
xtnder a great curse, t^at we will eat nothing until we have 
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slain PanL Now therefore ye with the cotmcil signify to the 
chief captain, that he bring him down unto you to-morrow, 
as though ye would enquire something more perfectly con* 
earning him : and we, or ever he come near, are ready to kill 
him." Who these " certain of the Jews " were whidi now 
banded themselves together against Paul does not appear. 
Some suppose that they -were of the "Sicarii," or "cut- 
throats," with which Judea then abounded. Desperadoes 
und banditti about this time overran the city, perpetrating 
deeds of plunder and blood (Acts xxiii) The conspiracy 
formed against Paul was — 

First % Malignant. Their avowed object was to " kill" him. 
The sufferings to which he was already subject did not satisfy 
them. Like wild beasts they thirsted for his blood. The 
conspiracy was — 

Secondly : Determined. ** They bound themselves under a 
curse." In Greek, anathematized themselves ; that is, pro- 
nounced themselves anathema or cursed of God unless they 
executed this vow. It means. Let God curse us if we eat ot 
drink before we murder this man. Kothing could express a 
more invincible resolve. The conspiracy was — ., i 

' Thirdly : Strong. " More than forty " of these sbiit; - 
guinary desperadoes banded themselves together for this 
purpose. The escape of Paul &om the murderous hands of \ 
such a combination seemed all but impossible. The coiv* \ 
spiracy was — 

Fourthly : Cunning. Paul was in the custody of the dxief 
captain, the Eoman oflBfeer, well guarded. How could tlwy 
get him into their hands % Only through the Sanhedrim* 
Hence they applied to the chief priests and elders for the 
purpose. They inform these Jewish officers of their bloody 
intent, and they request them that they ** signify to the durf" 
captain, that he bring him down to them to-morrow," a$^ 
though he would have heard something more concerning '^mr 
What they meant in their application to these Jewish authori- 
ties was this : ^ We are determined to kill Paul, but being 
in the charge of the Boman officer, we can get at him only 
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toongh your aid. The Eoittan officer will deliver him up to 
you on the plea that you want to make further judicial inquiries 
into his case. "We ask you, therefore^ to do this, and on his 
way from the castle to the council chamber, we will assassinate 
him." Whether the chief priests and elders agreed to this 
or not, one thing is certain, that the very fact that these 
wretches were emboldened to make such a request to them 
demonstrates the horrible injustice and immorality that pre-* 
vailed amongst the rulers of the Jews. 

AnoHier thing worthy of our special attention in this 
record of Paul's departure from Jerusalem for Caesarea is — 

III. The interposition of Pbovidbncb. In the verses 
that follow, 16 — 35, narrating the rescue of Paul, and his 
safe arrival in Caesarea, we find Divine Providence doing th» 
two great things which it is ever doing in this worid-^ 
thtmrting the evil and delivering the good. 

Pirst : We find Providence thwarting the evil. The 
discovery and the defeat of this malignant plot is told with 
re&arkable minuteness and inartistic simplicity in the 
following verses: "And when PauVs sister's son heard of 
their lying in wait, he went and entered into the castle, and 
tdd Paul. Then Paul called one of the c^iturions unto 
h&n, and said,. Bring this young man unto the chief captain : 
for he hath a certain thing to tell him. So he took; him, and 
"brought him to the chief captain, and said, Paul the prkoner* 
called me unto him, and ^yed feie to bring this young maU' 
Tulto thee, who hath something to say^unto thee. Then the 
chief captain took him by the hand, and went with him 
^de privately, and asked him. What is that thou hast to 
tell me ? And he said, The Jews have agreed to desire thee^ 
that thou wouldest bring down Paul to-morrow into the 
cotlncil, as though they would enquire somewhat of him 
mtSre perfectly. But do not thou yield unto them : for there- 
lie in wait for him of them more than forty men, which* 
liave bound themselves with an oath, that they will neither 
cat nor drink till tiiey have killed hiin : and now are they^ 
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seady» lookup for a piromise fiom thee. So the chidf <^pt^ 
then let the young man depart^and charged him^ See thou t^, 
no man. that thoa has shewed these things to me." 

In the methpd here recorded by which the purposes (rf evil 
men were thwarted, we find four tilings which gener^j^ 
characterise the procedure of Providence. (1) Simpliciily^i 
What was the agency employed ? '* PauFs sister's son." Thif^ 
is all we know of the lamily of PauL Here is a youi^ bmiul, 
probably uninfluential and obscure who does the work. Ji 
has ever been Heaven's plan to employ apparently insignificant 
means for the accomplishment of great ends. (2) Une^xpepn^ 
tedness. Little did the conspiratois expect that their jd^ 
would be defeated by an obscure youth; little did Paul expect 
that deliverance would come for him from such a quarteac;. 
Yet 80 it is, means often most unlikely are employed to, 
accomplish important results. The waters of heavenly merpy; 
often come to men from rocky Horebs. (3) Naturalness. I|he. 
whole is beautifully ]i!Lati|ral. It was natural for Paul's, 
nephew, having heard of the malignant plot, to seek acQesa[^ 
to his unde and to warn ,him of it It was natural for luf 
uncle to dispatch him to the chief captain to impart t^^. 
intelligence to him. It was natural for the chief captain, ^ 
a man of justice and honour, to f^el and act as he did. Ttu^, 
God acts, as a rule, in all his procedure with men. Here—;,', 

Secondly : We find Providence delivering the good, He|Q9r 
is a history of Paul's deliverance : — ** And he called unto him» 
two centurions, saying, Mate ready two hundred soldiers to. 
go to C^area, and hoitemen threescore and ten, and Bpear^. 
men two hundred, at the third hour of the night : and provide> 
them beasts, that they may set Paul on, an4 bring him si^ 
unto Felix the governor. And he wrote a letter after this^^ 
manner : Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor, 
Pelix sendeth greeting. This man was taken of the Jewa,^ 
and sjiould have been killed of them : then, came I with, an, 
army, and rescued him, having understood that he was a 
Eoman. And when I would have known the cause wherefore^ 
they accused him, I brought him forth into their council ;. 
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■vjrhom I perceived to be accused of questions of their law, "but 
to ?iave nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of 
"bonds. And when it was told me how that the Jews laid 
wait for the man, I sent straightway to thee, and gave com- 
mandment to his accusers also to say before thee what they 
htid against him. FarewelL Then the soldiers, as it was 
commanded them, took Paul, and brought him by night to 
Antipatris. On the morrow they left the horsemen to go 
with him, and returned to the castle : who, when they came 
to Cassarea, and delivered the epistle to the governor, pre- 
sented Paul also before him. And when the governor had 
read the letter, he asked of what province he was. And 
tvhen he understood, that he was of Cilioia ; I will hear thee, 
^id he, when thine accusers are also come. And he com- 
manded him to be kept in Herod's judgment-halL" These 
verses show — 

^ First : That he secured a safe journey to Ocesarea. It was 
night when they started ; the road was intricate and perilous — 
a distance of upwards of sixty miles, but he was well guarded. 
A detachment of four hundred and seventy brave and well- 
ahned soldiers were appoint^ as an escort, to protect him 
against murderous plots, and all manner of violence. God's 
resources are greater than the devil's. There were forty mur- 
derers in quest of Paul's life, but God raised nearly five 
itundred brave soldiers to protect him. More are they that 
«riB for us than they that are against us. Truly, '* the angel 
<>f the Lord encamps round about them that'fear him," and 
delivers them. These verses show — 

• Secondly: That he secured a good introduction to the 
Moman Judge. The letter that was written by Claudius 
tysiasto Felix, whilst complimenting the governor, expressed 
the unrighteous persecutions to which Paul had been subject, 
imd the dangers to which he had been exposed, and by 
iliiplication indicated his own belief as to the apostle's inno- 
<fence as to the charges that were brought against him. The 
insult of the letter on the mind of the governor was this : — 
^ / will hear thee, said he, when thine accusers are also come. 
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And he commanded him id he kept in Herod! s judgment haXk'* 
So fjEtr Paul is safe^ and on Ms way to Borne, the Impeiial 
dty he long desired to visit. Truly, " many are the aflB.ictions 
of the righteous, bat the Lord delivereth them out of them 
alL" 



(No. vni.) 

SuBJBCT : A False and True Riiualism of Religion. 

'<If any man among you seem to be religioas, and bridletb not ins 
tongue, but deceiyeth his own heart, this man's religion is yam. Pore 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father, is this. To visit the 
fettherless and widows in their aMction, and to keep himself unspotted 
fiK>m the world."— Jas. i. 26, 27. 

PEOBABLY we have no word adequately expressing 
Op^KoSf here translated religious, or Ofnp-Keuxy in the 
following verse translated " religion." It is a very rare word, 
and denotes outward services of God, rather than inward god- 
liness. It is the expression, the external manifestation of 
religious life, rather than the life itself. The branches and 
fruit, not the root; the body, not the soul. It is essential and 
obligatory, l)ut it is the ritual rather than the inward expe-' 
riences of religion. We have, then, in these verses — 

L A FALSE BiTUALiSM, All external manifestation of 
religion is faulty, fEuitastic, and false, that is (a) self-deceptioe^' 
" seemeth to be religious," that is, that imagines he is religious; 
" deceiveth his own heart," such men are their own dupes. 
{P) Inconmtent " Bridleth not his tongue." A!il garrtdom- 
nes8 is here sternly condemned, whether it be that of nncharir 
tdblenessy untruthfulneas, or unrealiiy. The unbridled tongue 
of the gossipf the censorious, the sentimentdlist, the higoif 
completely spoils the ritual of their religious life (y) 
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Valueless. He ^whose hoari is thus deceived by lumsel^ and 
ifhose IoaIMs bxq thus inconsisteiit, has bat ^* a yain" ritaaL 
It is not imp'essivey for it neither awes man nor honours 
. God. It is not trtdhfulf for it does not express piety. It 
doeai not represent, it misrepresents all that is best in man's 
nature. 

II. A TRUE BiTUALiSM. Here we have a statement of what 
.iki the eye of our God and Father is religious service pure and 
unpolluted— the ritual that He accepts and demands. Mark, 
we are not here taught what is the inward piety God 
requires, the contrition, trust, love, that the Gospel brings. 
Eut rather the morality than the spirituality of true religion 
is here enjoined. As Coleridge well observes, " The outward 

. service of ancient religion, the rites, ceremonies, and cere- 
monial restraints of the old law, had morality for their end. 
They were the letter of which morality was the spirit, the 
enigma of which morality was the meaning. But morality 
itself is the service and ceremonial {cultiis eacterior, 6fnj(TK€ui) 
of the Christian religion." In the spirit of these words we 
are to insist that the religious ritual most acceptable to God 

' is not any ceremony, however gorgeous, any rites, however 
appropriate in themselves, or however punctiliously observed ; 
but (1) Benefieence. In answer to the question, how shall I 

, best express my creed, symbolize my faith, I read, " visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction." The charities that 
lead me in the footprints of Emmanuel, who "went about doing 
good," are the best authorized rites of his religion. (2) Purity, 
Se who keeps himself unspotted from the world is the only 
man who has undergone the true baptism, or partaken of the 
true eacharist. He whose soul is bathed in the teachings, 
influences, spirit of Jesus Christ, is the only man wh om the 
apostle regarded as observing rightly the true ablutions. 

Charity and holiness — not separable, but together, and not 
in themselves, but as the expression of piety — are thus the 
essential, the acceptable ritual of the Christian religion. 
EiistoL U. B. Thoicas. 



Subject : Realized desires often ityurious to the Sotd, 

^And be gare them their reqaest; but sent leanness into their 
soul."— Psa. cvi. 16. 

THE inquiry, " what is good for a man in this life ? " is 
easily proposed, but is not so easily answered, because 
the answer must be determined by the social condition and. 
material circumstances, by the mental capacity and physical 
state of those interested in the inquiry — ^that is to say, what 
is good for one man will be questionable, or, perhaps, injurious: 
for another. For a hungry man, food would be an unqualified 
good, but for a glutton, who has taken more than nature . 
requires, whatever may be his propensity or desire, limitation, 
and perhaps abstinence, is the most beneficial. For the poor 
man, struggling with untold difficulties for mere existeno?^ . 
without any of its comforts or joys, labouring day by day to 
meet his obligations, and to keep the wolf from the door; 
money would be a blessing ; it would not only confer material 
advantage, but receive social and even spiritual joy. But for 
the man who has enough of this world's good, and wh(> 
idolizes his wealth, money would be an unmitigated curse. 
And yet for one who lives to do good, an increase of material 
prosperity would enlarge the sphere of his benevolent opera- 
tions, intensify his desire to confer blessing upon his fellow- 
men, because it would deepen his sense of obligation to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. For the sincere Christiatt 
who prays, submitting his request to the Divine approval, 
the answer must be unqualified good ; but for one who makes 
request, having vitiated tastes, questionable or depraved 
desires, who seeks the gratification of some appetite or lust, 
the thing desired, if granted by God, would be fraught with 
evil, and evil only. ITow you are directed to our illustration 
of this in the text. Daring their journey in the wilderness, 
the people of Israel having an abundant supply of wholesome 
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and nutritiOTis food, and ^a¥ing the prospect of being within 
a few months of poBsession of the promised knd, lusted for 
flesh to eat, and grievously complained of J;he providence of 
Grod. This lustful desire of theirs was gratified, but with a 
terrible drawback ; for while they feasted upon the flesh, yea, 
wiile it was yet in their teeth, the wrath of Gk)d came upou 
them ; they were visited with a very great plague ; multitudes 
of them died, and were buried in the grave of lust— or, as we 
have it in the text, "God gave them their request ; but sent 
leaimess into their soul;" hence it would have been better, 
fax for them if their desire had not been realized. The conse^ 
quences here indicated of gratified lust, may be explained io^ 
two ways. The people, doubtless, were ravenous when thsy 
saw the quails ; they ate their flesh with avidity, and to 
excess, the same lastful feeling influencing them now as 
before ; and the result is a loathsome disease, the effect of 
their surfeit. But, further, God being displeased, thus visits 
them judicially with punishment, that makes their own gratl* 
fication their bitterest experience. 

But, leaving the historic connection, we proceed to the moral 
significance of this statement. Three things will here be evi- 
dent : — First : Men, godly men, even the best of men, may 
and do sometimes desire that which is good in itself, but which 
is not really good for them to receive, llie quails were good, 
good for food, and good for the Israelites under other drcum* 
stances, when it might have been pleasing to Qod to grant 
such supply, but they were not good nor desirable when lust- 
fully craved. Thus is it with much that men desire now. 
And, to begin at the very lowest, what may be termed deli*- 
cacies, though good in themselves, and, under certain con- 
ditions, desirable, when possessed are more of a curse than a 
blessing, because they favour and induce unenvious habits 
and tendencies, prejudicial to a right employment of time and 
abilities, to mental progress, and to personal spiritual religioju 
Plain and wholesome food is all we really need, and is best 
for body, mind, and spirit ; hence our daily prayer should b^ 
** Peed me with food convenient for me," 

TOL. xx< z 
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Again, I conceive, popnlariiy, power, position, and w^tii 
^ay be good in themselTes, and in miDdoration may be good 
fo)* us. And yet we may so entbnsiasti^ally desire tb^m as to 
render tbeir possession by us injaridns. And &tis, too, it 
may be with respect to friends or to children; we may <b 
idolize them, and allow them to come between God and m^, 
that their removal &om us, rather than their continuance wilh 
ts, may be the greatest good. But why is it that w© aomi^ 
times desire what may be good in itself but which we att 
better without! Do we not mistake the relative value <tf 
what we desire, imagine that realizing it we shall j^ossesa afl 
that we need for body and soul, and that Our happiness will 
be complete and lasting, forgetting that God only can meet 
kn the necessities of our complex nature, and ths^ msterieS 
things arfe unsatisfying and unsatisfactory at the best 1 Do 
we not, as did Israel of old, convert what is good in itseif 
into evil by a covetous, lustful, unsanctified desire — a desif^ 
which unfits us to receive the good, and poisons the streak of 
every blessing ? And is there not a forgetf ulniess of divitts 
providence, of divine mercy and goodness in the past, and > 
reluctance to seek God's direction and pleasure, and to eait 
Ourselves upon his bounty, wisdom, and faithfulness ^ "W© 
think we know what is best, that we are fully competent tb 
choose any supposed good ; hence we act without God, and 
do not submit our requests for his approval. We do lusi 
learn to say, — 

** Not what I wish, hnt what I want, . 
O let thy grace supply ; 
The good, unasked, in mercy grant ; 
The ill, though aaked, deny." 

- Secondly : God sometimes grants our requei^ even when 
they are not in accordance with his will, nor for our goed. 
He permits us to realiiie the things desired, allows us to t^iub 
tiie heights upon which we had fixed our gaze. *He giveB us 
our own way, but our success is no indication of his apyisowd, 
or of our wisdom, nor is it a guarantee of present h^t^ineBror 
future well-being. Henee, we observe — Thirdly : ^l^at whi^ 
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4071^1! we lealize, liowever good it may be in itself in answer 
:to desisee which have not been submitted to the divine wiU, 
is qneationaUe if not ii\janouB. Or, in other words, the 
iinflaence and tendency of unsanctified blessings when secured 
ris det^dmental to a course of piety, and to the life of godli- 
,2^3 in the souL For when it is said in the text that God • 
:«ei]^ leanness into the souls of the Israelites, it may mean 
ihat the very realization of their desires induced such a sad 
.^amity. Here there is a law, the working of which we 
ifihottld observe and understand, that we may be delivered from 
;tha evil indicated in the text. 

. I* Tbe operation op this law. By it the life of religion 
in. the soul is deteriorated and weakened, the spiritual desires 
Aftd apiietites are lessened, interest in everything pertaining 
to godliness is diverted, and the world, material things, and 
iM»netime8 sin, engage the heart and the life, and alienate the 
^ul's best affections from Otod. These are the results^ the 
^^^peration may soon be discovered. First : The spirit which 
'ptompts a desire which we are unwilling to submit to God's 
'wisdom and disposal, must be prejudicial to religion, whether 
it is entertained by cm ungodly person, by one seeking to know 
the truth, or by one who has long known the way of 
iri^teousness, because the manifestation of such desire is 
^expressed opposition to God, and must alienate the heart, 
more or less, from Him. When a child says to his parent 
'*I will have that," without submitting his desires to the 
parent's will and wisdom, then commences a rupture which 
may eontinue to increase and which may never be healed. 
The law of the text thus operates. Secondly : The efforts made 
by uatgreahze what we desi^, but ought not to receive at 
tbe time and in the way we wi^, are generally unfavouraUe 
iso rd^on, if they do not undermine and dissipate it. 
^ A ehild desires some supposed good which the parent, in 
his wisdcony is not disposed to grant, that child resorts to 
artifice and cunning, or strenuously emplays lawful or un- 
lawl^ nwans to realize the olyect of desire. Ifow, the 

22 
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determination and the process have injured that child's yonng^ 
nature beyond expression, and perhaps beyond reparation. 
Kow, it is thus men act when they are not willing to submtt 
their desires to God. They labour with determined assidttity 
to folfil tiieir own wishes, and this to the neglect of spiritual 
duties. A man desires the gratification of some appetite, or 
the realization of some hope, or the possession of some good, 
and for it toils night and day, neglects communion with God 
and with himself, slights reHgious duties and spiritual work^ 
And if this be true you can easily see how leanness will soon 
eome into the soul. Thirdly : That which is desired, when 
realized, being realized under such circumstances, must be 
injurious rather than helpful to a life of religion, because you 
Imve a wish fulfilled in opposition to God's will — a good 
received which is not good for you, and this which you 
desired, and now possess, comes between your soul and God,, 
between your spiritual need and your greatest good. N(y 
wonder then that you lose interest in religion, tire of the 
ways of piety, and that your zeal and love and devotion 
decline, your joys diminish, and your hopes become darkened^ 

II. The gbnerai. application op this law. And heu 
c6mes before us the appalling fact that the law is univejrisa^ 
imvarying and potent ; and we can escape it only by sub*- 
mitting our desires and requests to Grod, and by acquiescing 
in all liis arrangements. First : This law applies to indftl^ 
duals, whatever be the positions they occupy, or the circum- 
stances by which they are surrounded. It needs no argument 
to show that this law applies to those who, Hka Israel 
lustfully desire what they ought not to receive, who dedre ^ 
for its own sake, and not for the uses it may supply ; meA 
who live simply to eat and drink, and to dress in the height 
of &shion, to gratify ^l their appetites and passions, and U 
enjoy themselves to the full, must come under the foroe d 
this law. And all good desires, devodt feelings^ and 
spiritual convictions produced when under gracious influences^ 
must inevitably be dissipated, leanness must come into the 
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«oaI. Tida U true, also^ in lefer^ice to the unrefleeting, to 
those whp, desiring a possible good — an increase of salary; 
or an improved worldly position — ^thoughtlessly endanger, if 
they do not forfeit, spiritual privileges, religious associations, 
and advantages. The law likewise applies to those who haste 
to be rich, or popular, or powerful, more to gratify their own 
unsanctified ambition than the better to serve their gene- 
Mtion, and the more worthily to glorify Grod. But this law 
c^)erid»s not only in individuals, but in communities, in 
liations. Let a people thirst for glory, for distinction, for 
<Jonquest, let them desire to be in advance of all other 
nations, and all this without consulting God's will or seeking 
bis glory. Such a nation may realize their desires, but it is 
more than probable that the manners and lives of the people 
will be corrupted, and that religious life will sink to a low 
ebb or pass away altogether. And this law is true in respect 
to churches. Let a people desire a grand and an imposing 
«i7uctttre for its own sake, to gratify their vanity and pride, 
-and to place them in advance of the churches in the locality, 
their ambition may be gratified, but it is more than probable 
that their religious life will wane, and it will be a great mercy 
if they have not to say in reference to their religion, "The 
^lory has departed." And thus will it be when wealth is 
djsared rather than piety, men of position rather than men of 
<jrod, and greatness and popularity rather than goodness, and 
^arneet, quiet working. 

IIL The teaohino of this law. There are many lessens 
we may learn from it. (1) There is much in this world 
^ood in itself that we can well do without (2) Every 
49|ipposed good does not, when realized, answer all our expec- 
tations. ^'All is not gold that glitters.'' Lot knew some- 
i^ing of this by a prolonged sojourn in Sodom. (3) It i» 
better to be without the seeming good and retain our piety 
^nd interest in religion than to realize that good and lose the 
freshness and vigour of spiritual things, and endanger our 
^everlasting well-being. (4) We should learn to submit all 
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ota desires to God. (5) Let us remember that irith -an- 
increase of material good we require a corresponding measm^ 
of divine grace. (6) In how many the text has been or wfll 
be even everlastingly fulfilled. May our desires be controllecf 
and sanctified by our Father in heaven, and we be ever aW^ 
to say, " Not my will, but thine be done." Amen. 
Bristol. John James. 



Subject : The Old and Neio Garment^ and the Old and 
New Wine, 



''And he spake also a ]»rable unto them: No man piQfttotlia ] 
id a new garment upon an old : if otherwise, then both the new make^ 
a rent, and the piece that was taken out of the new agreeth not with 
the old. And no man putteth new wine into old bottles ; else the now 
wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish* 
But new wine must be pnt into new bottles ; and both are presetv^d* 
No man also, having drunk old wine, straightway desireth new ; for 
he saith. The old is better."— Luke v. 86—39. ^ 

THIS text I have already looked at as famishing a strikihg^ 
illustration of the popular religious evil of the dtfy.f 
Let us now regard the text in its general and practical apptf* 
cation to our own individual character and experience. ' 

Man, through sin, has lost a "garment," and, through' 
grace, he has gained one of a better sort. He has lost the 
xighteousness of innocence, and found the " righteousness of 
God.'* This righteousness was symbolised by the " coats 6f 
skins*' which " the Lord God made" to cover man's nakedness 
—the character of the clothing, and the mode of its pre- 
paration, declaring, in figure, the superhuman nature of the 
righteousness which Divine love and wisdom have devised 
for a fallen world. 

* Beferring to the pamphlet just published by the author, cfuti^ed 
"Eitualism exposed by Old Clothes and Old Bottles." Londw: F 
Pitman. 
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TheJiitexapt to provide a Iminan righteoasness is the repe- 
^iJBioa o£ Adam's foolishness in trusting to his clothing of 
'f fig leaves.*' In spiritual questions, as well as questions of 
SBCularitieSy man's nature is snail-like— he will cling tena- 
ciously to his shell : to disimprison, you must break the 
shell. Man will severely af^ct himself — ^will weep, do 
penanqe, give alms, toil like a slave, to save self; but self 
must do the work, or have some credit in its accomplishment. 
ITaaman was prepared to save no expense, or time, or trouble 
in order to find a remedy for his malady that accorded with 
his own ideas. 

I. The old and itew qabiiknt. The absence of righteous- 
Bess^ in mm is, directly or. indirectly, alluded to in Scripture 
in tiie figure of a " garment." The " leprosy" in the garment-r* 
the " filthy rags" with which the prophet Isaiah compares the 
righteousness of backsliding Israel — the vision of Joshua, in 
which he was seen "clothed in filthy garments" — all refer to 
it^ as does also the ragged dress of the ProdigaL The apostle 
Jude exhorts us to " hate the garment spotted by the flesh ; " 
and the apostle Paul admonishes us to '* put off the old man," 
jfknd to "j>M^ on the Lord Jesus Christ*' 
^ Human righteousness, then, is compared to a garment which 
iLas been torn and stained by sin — ^which cannot be repaired 
Bor cleansed so as to satisfy the pure and perfect eye of God. 
'* Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
theQ may ye ^so do good that are accustomed to do evil." 
( Jer. xiiL 23.) " That which is bom of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is bom of the spirit is spirit." (John ii;. 6.) The 
life of the " flesh" cannot, therefore, produce the life of the 
"spirit," nor the "carnal mind," which is "enmity against 
God,** the "spiritual mind," which is life and peace.'* 
STeyextheless, God must have the apii'itual to satisfy Him, 
"for they that are in the flesh cannot please God." 
(Eom. viiL) 

Hence the gracious provision made in Christ. He is the 
doul's "new creation" — the traei "wedding garment"—- 
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^^ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and ledemixtios**' 
" My righteousness is in heaven," said Bunyan, ondisooverii^ 
that Christ was his ** life.'' In sympathy with Bunyan, eveij 
■soul that has consciously found Christ, can likewise sing^ ^^.I 
will greatly rejoice in the Lord, iny soul shall be joyful in my 
God ; for he hath clothed me with the garments of 6alvatio%- 
he hath covered me with the robe of righteousness^'' &e.. 
<l8a. IxL 10.) 

The attempt to seek justificatbn in anytiiing connected 
with the human, in anything otdside of Christ, is sd/- 
righteousness. Many who would be greatly astonished at 
being charged with the sin of self-righteousness, are, never- 
theless, guilty of it. In the most unlikely pexsone, to out- 
ward sight, and in things least suspected, the evil may b« 
traced. There are Christians who have been for years making 
their religious history a mournful dirge instead of a song of 
gladness, ever repeating the sad lament : — 

" 'Tis a point I long to know, 

Oft it causes anxious thought," &c. 

The reason of this i8,that «eZf, in some way (»r other, ismixfld 
up with the soul's ground of peace. The eye is looking «^ 
the " rents" in the " old garment," at the flaws in the "old 
bottle," and failing to find an argument^ in £ivour of tiie 
possession of spiritual life, in the fact that were it not for tbe 
atrength of the "new" the " old" would not be "rent," noj 
the old vessel broken but for the energy of the " new wine." 
Soul-peace and joy will never be found as a peraaanetit 
possession till Christ fully supplants self — ^in Uie oompkki 
renunciation of all "confidence in the flesh," knowing thai 
" the new agreeth not with the ddf^* and that however mueh 
the "old garment" may be patched, and mended, mA 
improved by outward acts of morality, or inward control, it 
can by no means be ever made presentable to the eye <tf 
infinite purity, that can look only on that which is ^ wittiool 
spot, and bliuneless ; " and that although by these meuis we 
may, so to speak, stick together the broken earthenwai<e^ «IkI 
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vamisli, paint, and gild it, which, to ontside observers shall 
he hardly distinguishable from that which is pure, and of 
finest material ; it will, notwithstanding, never be made fit 
ier" the king's table." 

There being no " ctgreement*' between the " old" and the 
^^new," •^rents'* and breakages follow. This is particularly the 
case with those who have not received Christ, whose religion 
is mere morcdUy, With all such, the evil propensities at^ 
stronger than the good. Human goodness is less strong than 
Satanic eviL "The strength of sin is the law." The law 
JbrbidSf but sin craves; and the natural taste is for the evil, 
fiarthe "old wine." 

We are thus furnished with an explanation of the short- 
lived piety of those who "endure but for a season," and 
tben "Ml away." Theirs is a human religion — ^mere 
reformation and improvement of outward character. A 
new piece is put on to the old garment, new wine put into 
old bottles, but "the strength of sin" is soon made manifest ; 
the power of some strong temptation assails, and there is 
** rending" and "breaking." The man's religion is built on 
a' human foundation. He is labouring after good fruit of its 
kind, but he is sticking it on to a bad tree ; consequently, 
the first strong wind of temptation blows it oK The house' 
is beautiful to superficial observers, but it is built on sand, 
ax^ is therefore insecure. A religion not based on Christ 
must come to nought. 

II. Thb old and new winb. The second parable corrects 
the prevailing error among Christians, already referred to. 
Whenever they become conscious of having offended God by 
some sin of omission, or commission, they lose their peace. 
And why ? Because their peace was based on sdf^ not on 
Christ. They have soiled and torn their garments, and are 
ashamed ; and so they ought to be, but their garment is not 
Chriefe — ^that remains intact ; it cannot be defiled ; it is 
a righteousness that cannot sin. (1 John iii. 9.) The wine 
ol tke Spirit does not flow through their impure and leaky 
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vessels, but through Christ; it is not lost, therefore, aUhjOUf^' 
iiB influence on them has been for a while exhaled ainictet a 
worldly atmosphere. Thus more fully are the words of the 
parable illustrated — " hoth are preserved '* — ^the vessel and 
the " wine " — Christ and the Spirit. 

We learn, moreover, that as Christ Jesus is the divinely 
chosen vessel io^ the communications of the Spirit^ the 
measure of our abiding in Him will be the measure of our 
being filled with the Spirit; while the measure of our being 
partakers of the Spirit will determine our spiritual power., 
**. Walh in the Sjpiritf and ye shall not fulfil Hie Ivsta of the 
fieshr 

This is the only power that can enable us to ^' ke^ ma, 
garments unspotted by the world," so walking as to reveal as 
little as possible of our " nakedness and shame." (Rev. iii 18.) 
To this end we must do practically what God has done judi^ 
daily — disovm the " pld garment," and bring the old vessel 
into dimwCf saying, whensoever temptation meets us, ^' I have 
put off my coat ; how shall I put it on ? " (Canticles v. 3, j 
Then concerning our life others will be constrained to acknow^ 
ledge, " These men are fuU of new wine ! " Thus our joy afld 
practical holiness, our peace within and power without, wfll 
" hoth he jpreserved*' G. Hunt Jackson: , I 



(No. Y.) 

Subject : Geology no part of Theology. 

W;. • •! 
E are not going to reconcile Geology with the ^U^ 
Geology belongs to one age, the Bible to. an(;^ei^ 
Geology deals with one era, one class, one system of f^tf^ 
and the Bible with a totally different and distinct class. Hus 
is the key-note of our theory, for which we daim only tee 
credit of common sense, without insisting (m the luxvel^, Oft 
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firigmaKty of our views, though we hope to put them more 
strongly and more plainly tha^ we believe them to have been 
put before. 

As well might we attempt to " reconcile " the histories of 
Greece or Eome with the history of the late disastrous war in 
America, or the disclosures of astronomy with the topography 
of modern London* as to reconcile the repeated destructions* 
and renovations of our earth before man was placed upon it 
—the investigation of which forms the proper business of 
g^logy — with the subsequent history of that earth and its 
inhabitants. Geology was, in fact, dead and buried ages 
before the Fall of man necessitated that very Revelation, the^ 
opening chapters of which so many of our timid commen- 
tators and apologists insist on regarding as a retrospective 
review ai this bygone period in the history of the universe. 

The Bible is not to be warped to any such purpose. God 
hasTevealed Himself to us in more ways than one. He has 
given us the majestic volume of Creation, the visible world ;. 
He has given us his Word, and He has given us the direct 
witnessinga of his Spirit. A large portion of the first of these 
volumes, though still pregnant with instruction, has come 
down to us in so mutilated a form — its earlier leaves, as has 
been well remarked, having been scorched with fire, some of 
its characters obliterated, and others so materially damaged — 
tliat we might perhaps, but for the beautiful lessons it teaches,, 
feel justified in regarding it as laid aside from further service. 
We might indeed argue ^ priori that the Bible would not 
carry us back to the period embraced by geology and palseon-^ 
tology, but maintain, as we think it does, a sublime silence 
upon the subject After informing us that ** in the Beginning 
€fod created the heavens and the earth*' — a truth so vitally 
praetieal Uiat it could not have been dispensed with — ^the 
inspired writer comes at once to the origin and history of the 
present constitution of things, taking up the marvellous story 
of creation just where geology had dropped it 

Without insisting unduly on the critical meaning of the 
first verse of Genesis, translated by Parkhurst, long before 
geology became a science, *' the very heavens and tiie venj 
earth," or paraphrastically, "the substance of the heavens,, 
and the substance of the earth," it must strike every un- 
sophisticated reader that after this opening paragraph^ 
nothing whatever is said of an absolute creation — of the 
stoking of scnnethii^ out of nothing. The earth " was," the 
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darkness "was," the deep "was," the wtteis were "ditidid - 
and gathered together, and the dry land was called upon to 
appear — to " stand," as St Peter says " out of the water and in 
the water." In all this there is nothing more than collocation 
and arrangement — ^no act of creative energy — the sacred 
writer reposing on the great fact already stated, tibat in the 
Banning — ^whenever that was — all things were made by 
God, and without Him was not anyt^ng made that was 
made. 

When we look at the scope and purpose of the Bible^ is 
there any reason for supposing that the Holy Spirit would 
introduce the question of geology at all ? Considering how 
very much the Bible has left unsaid, relative to the hktoiy 
and destinies of humanity, the rise and fall of empires, and 
the thousand collateral questions that come so very much 
nearer to us, why should we suppose that it would travel 
back to pre- Adamite times, and discuss events which took 
place ^before the mountains were settled ; before the hills I " 

To us this appears to be so natural and easy a soluttcm of 
all the difficulties which beset the vexed question of the 
mineral and Mosaic cosmogonies, that we are surpiised to 
find any writers of talent engaging in so fruitless a pontrov^syt 
^he inveterate pugnacity of '^science falsely so called," is 
notorioua It <kals in '^ oppositions," and refuses every path 
that is not bristling with difficulties. Too often, indeed^ ia 
true science, the direct and simple is neglected for the 
abstruse and roundabout — so Httle store seems to be set on 
opinions that cost little. But not unfrequently H is mueb 
better to cut the Gordian knot at once, than to waste tima 
and'talent in unravelling it. This seems to be pre-emiofintly 
the case here, for notwithstanding all that has been done to 
reconcile geologists and the Bible, the case is as far as ever 
from any satisfactory adjustment. 

Let us then look the facts of geology &irly in the face, and 
instead of attempting to shape them to our impressions 
derived from the Bible, see rather if we cannot take them 
altogether out of the range of Eevelatlon and interleave tbe 
whole of their immense ages and multitudinous disdosaref 
between the first and second verses of the inspired record. 

Oar earth has evidently been cradled in fire. Its earlimt 
rocks have been, beyond all reasonable question, crystfidlized 
by intense heat, and even at the present day its intesnal 
regions retain a temperature so much greater than that yfimh 
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preraik upon the mnrface, that many of our hot baths in 
Eoiope, and elsewhere, are heated &om this source alone. On 
these fire-formed rocks repose a series of strata deposited in 
water, bnt at a time when the central heat was stiU so great 
aa to bake t^em into intense hardness, and destroy all 
organized forms of life. Proceeding still upwards, we find 
strata, like those below, which have been evidently thrown 
up, disturbed, and dislocated, but containing animal and 
vegetable remains, seriously damaged as to form, but suffi- 
ciently perfect to be arranged by the skilled palaeontologist. 
Mountains have been literally, and many times, overturned by 
ate roots through the antagonistic or combined forces of fire 
{md water, and everything indicates that the entire globe, as ^ 
now constituted, is built up of the ruins of former worlds,, 
tenanted in succession by different classes of existence. 

Above this dehis of rock, earth, shells, sand, clay, gravel, 
and rolled pebbles, lie the superficial stra1a~-the alluvial and 
diluvial deposits, bearing evident traces of subsidence fVom a 
watery chaos, such as is brought before us by Moses. What 
is, therefore, popularly regarded as the " creation" of the world, 
must date from the era of these later deposits, none of the 
p^revious conditions of the earth indicating, in any way, its 
emergence from the great, dark, deep of the inspired writer,. , 
whilst this, its most recent pfmsis, is in exact accordance 
with such an idea. Our argument^ therefore, stands briefly 
tfeus — our earth was originally an intensely heated mass of 
matter. When Gk>d determined to place man upon it, it had 
coded down, and lay swaddled in the waters of a pristine 
ocean. The Bible tells us nothing of what happened during 
tiie long interval, between these ages of fire and water ; but 
g^ogy does. It has irUerleaved its wonderful story between 
Ikese pristine fire^rocks and the post'tertiary shoals of the 
Mosaic chaos, FLsfli, reptiles, zoophytes, land animals, and 
birds, all strangely different from any tiiat now exist, vege- 
tated in its seas, darted through their wide waters, crawled or 
wallowed in its murky morasses, shot through its heavy and 
tmwholesome atmosphere, thick with exhdations from its 
huge reeds, f^ns, and twilight forests ; and life and death, 
destruction and renovation, characterized, as now, its many 
kad protracted cycles. But the same Grod who gives its lustre 
to an insect^s wing, watched over it, and has written on the 
forms and adaptations of his minutest creations — ^the beetle^ 
t!he <lragon-flyi the eye of the tiilobite, or the frond oi a fem^ 
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finch beaatifal proofs of a Faihei^s lo?e and caie, thaifte 
undevoat geolo^Lst miiBt be still moie mad than tha acqitiod 
astronomer. 

In whatever way we set about reconciling the Mosaic 
cosmogony with Ihe &cts <^ Geologj^ the difficnlties seeai 
insormonntable. If we accept the ^^days" of creation «s 
periods of uncertain and proteacted duration, we are only 
darkening counsel, for •the geological sequence of existenees 
on our earth, is altogether at yarianoe with the order observed 
in the Bible. Poor Hugh Miller, who oi^ht to have kMnm 
better, tried very hard to give the fossil grasses, herbs aqd 
trees priori^ in point of time over the living creaturea of 
the waters, though every tyro in geology must know that 
the earliest orgsmized remains are those of fish, zoc^hytes, 
and crustaceans, and that all the curious ichthyology of h» 
own peculiar old red sandstone, lived and died ages before 
the beautiful Y^;ation of the carboniferous c^^stem had 
any eziBtence. But the difficulty would be but half sui^ 
mounted, could it be shown that the geological order of 
events was exactly coincident with the work of the seven 
days of creation. Supposing that as these days — eaoh many 
thousands, or possibly millions of years in duration — rose in 
succession upon the earth, God had peopled it with the varioo 
existences brought to light by geology, when did He eo utterly 
destroy them that no living specimens have come down totmir 
own day ? For, if any fact may be received as proved, it is 
surely this — ^that very few indeed of these creatures axe 
•exactly similar to their living congeners, whilst the majority 
are so vastly unlike, that no comparison whatev^ can be 
instituted between them. It seenu^ therefore, utterly pre- 
posterous to suppose that the sacred writer would introchioe 
into Lis narrative a compendium of extinct palaeontology, «r 
^ve an account of worlds long dead, buried, and extingiushed. 
Does it not strike any reflective mind as a thing utterly 
irreconcilable with the Divine wisdom, to employ the pen <^ 
inspiration in recording the history of a creation, five-sixths 
of which had been entirely and irretrievably obliterated^ 
and of challenging for it our admiration and study, by the 
assertion, " and God saw that it wafi/ good," if so large a 
proportion of its marvels were never, or only in broken and 
most imperfect parentheses, to be cognizable )yy the humam 
^ltelIect) 
. Yet we see no alternative but this, if we admit the six 
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dtfya df etoation, as they are populaily called, to have 
:«mbrfteed the entire period recorided by the discoveries of 
geology. little do the advocates of hereditary and educa- 
tional pr^'adice% and the old-fashioned interpretations of 
Holy Writ, think that they are actually proving its felsity, 
.and showing that GUxf s expressed purpose with regard to the 
preservation and perpetuation of his inferior creatures had 
oeen entirely frustrated. Atscording to the creed of our 
*l)ahyhood, all the extinct races of animals rank under the 
general description of ** antedUuvian," If we pester our 
•grandmothers with curious questions about the enormoiis 
Wizards, the gigantic toads, the winged fishes, the flying 
dr&gons, the ^^gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,'' the 
muscular megatheria and dinotheria of past ages, they 
have but one answer — ^they lived before I^oah's flood ; thei/ 
Viere aU deati'oyed at the DeliLge, But how few reflect on the 
feitflprtliBg infldelity of the reply, which really originates in the 
Jond and foolish notion that the sacred narrative needs to be 
4hu8 bolstered and buttressed up against those contemptible 
assailants, who think there is such a thing as ^^ confirmation 
^trxmger than Holy Writ." 

< An unbiassed perusal of the narrative of the Flood must 
satisfy any intelligent mind that the animals before the Flood 
ovrere exactly similar to those after the Flood, and not in the 
least like tihe strange and composite forms that peopled our 
earth during the geological era. iN'oah was directed to take 
fii every living thing of aU flesh, two of every sort, into the 
ark, " to keep them alive" — " to keep seed alive upon the 
face of all the earth." Yet the fearful conimentator, shutting 
bis eyes to the plainest facts, foists upon us whole races of 
fextioct creatures, utterly unlike any that are now living, as 
the types and representativerprogenitors of those so tenderly 
jsared ^ar by Noah ! But he makes no attempt whatever to 
elear up the mystery of their entire extinction, in the very 
feice of the divine fiat that they were to be kept alive, or to 
«ihow how it happens that they have utterly failed to increase 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, when God in his 
infinite wisdom had decreed that they should do so 1 
. Of all infidelities, may we be kept from the overweening 
toxiety of. XXzzah 1 Better that the ark of truth be shaken^ 
>han stayed up by the coward hands of imbecility. Stbt. 
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By Eev. CHARLES WILLS, M.A. 
ACrrS OF THE APOSTLES. — ^EMBNDATIVE RENDERINGS. 

Chapter xxiii 1. — ^And Paul, steadfastly looking at th^ 
coimcil, said, Men [avSpcs], brethren, I [emphatic] in all goo<J 
conscience have conducted myself before God untU this dsy^ 
2. But the high priest Ananias ordered them that stood bf ' 
Hm to strike his mouth, 3. Then Paul said to him, God 
shall strike thee, lohiteicashed wall : What, dost thou [<ni] 
mt judging me according to the law, and transgressing law 
commandest me to be struck? 4. And. they that stood b;^ 
said, Railest thou at the high priest of Ood 7 5. And Pan) 
said, I knew not, brethren, that it was the high priest : ioi ii» 
is written. Thou shalt not speak evil of the chief of thy 
people. 6. But Paul, Jcnowing that the one part were o/th^ 
Sadducees, and the other of the Pharisees, cried in the 
council, Men [avSpcs], brethren, I [emphatic] am a Pharisee^ 
a son of Pharisees : concerning hope and resurrection of th^ 
dead I [emphatic] am judged. 7. And when he had sai4 
thisy there arose a discord of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
the multitude was divided. 8. For tchile Sadducees say thero^ 
is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, Pharisees confess 
the both. 9.. And there arose a great cry : and Scribes of 
the part of the Phaiisees, rising upy strove greatly^ sayings 
No evil find we in this man; what if a spirit or an angdl 
t^ke to him 1 10. And great discord arising, the preefsct, 
fearing lest Paul would he torn asunder by them, commanded 
the soldiery to go down and snatch him from the midst of 
them, and bring [him] into ilnQfort, 11. And in the follow- 
ing night, the Lord standing by him, said. Be of good ch<i^j 
for as thou fully barest vdtness of the things concerning me at 
Jerusalem, so thou must bear witness at Home also. 12. And 
when the day was com«, the Jews having made a covenants 
cursed themselves, saying they would neither eat nor drink 
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mntU that they had killed Paul. 13. And tTiere weie more 
than forty toko had made this conjuration. 14. W?io earning 
ix> the chief priests and the elders, said. With a curse we 
<^ursed ourselves, to tade nothing until we kUl PauL 15. Now 
therefore do ye [emphatic] with the council, show to the pr<B- 
/ect that he bring him down to you, as if ye were going to 
examine more exactly the things concerning him: and wo 
[emphatic] before he has come near, are ready to slatj him. 
16. And the son of Paul's sister honing heard of ths lying in 
wait, approaching and coming into the fort, he announced [it} 
to Paul. 17. And Paul having called to [him] one of the 
centurions, said, Bring this youth to the prcefoct, for he has 
4tomefInng to announce to him. 18. He then taking him with 
[him] brought [him] to the prcefacty and says. The prisoner 
Paul having called me to [him] aslced [me] to bring this young 
man to^ thee, having something to speak to thee. 19. And the 
prcefect taking hold of his hand, and vxithdrawing by them- 
selves inquired, "What is it that thou hast to announce to me % 
20. And he said. The Jews agreed together to ask thee, that 
io-morrow thou wouldest bring Paul down to the council, as 
^f tJwu wert going to inquire something more exactly concern 
mg Mm. 21. Thou [emphatic] then be not persuaded by 
ihem ; for there lie in wait for him of them men [avSpcs] more 
than forty, who cursed themselves neither to eat nor drink 
iintil they slay him ; and now they are ready, waiting for the 
promise from thee, 22. The prcefect then dismissed the young 
man, having chscrged him to speak out to no one, that thou 
shotoedst these things to me. 23. And having called to [him] 
certain two of the centurions he said, Make ready two hundred 
wldiers, that they may go as for as Csesarea, and horsemen 
seventy, and lancers two hundred, from the third hour of the 
night. 24. And fomish beasts, that having set Paul on, they 
may bring him safe to Felix the governor:* 25. Having 
written an epistle containing this form : 26. Claudius Lysias 

* Some manuBcripts interpolate the foUowig between verses 24 and 
25 :— »For lie feared lest the Jews should snatch and kill him, and h» 
Idmself be slandered, as about to receive a bribe. 
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iQ tiie mo«l excellent goremor Felis;,, gre^tiog; 27. Tbi^mi^ 
[ov^] having hem m^i by the Jews» end about to be alam 
by Uiem, coming on with ^^6 soldie^^y I ^ooit; acMij^) havmg 
^m^ that be was a Soman. 38. And toiahing to A?no29 /i/Z^ 
the r6aM>7» /or which they accused binii, I brought him down 
tq their council : 29. Whom I fourul accused concerning 
questions of their law, but liaving no accusation worthy of 
death or of bonda : 30. Bid a plot haviiig b$en disclose^ tf 
myosin coww again$t th« man [oi'^jt at once I b&oX [him| 
to thee^ Jiaving commanded also to the accusers thai they 
should apeak befbre thee. 31. Then the soldiers, according 
to what had been ordered them, having taken up Paul, brought 
bim by night to Antipatris. 32. And on the morrow, having 
lefb tbe horsemen to go with hipi, ti^ey returned into the/or^ ; 
33. Who having come into Csesarea, and given up tiie episfck 
to the goTemor, presented also Paul to him. 34. Aad hamng^ 
read, and asked of [him] of what prcefecture he was, and 
found that [it was] from Cilicia, 85. I will hear thee fully ^ 
said he, when also thy accusers are come ; commanding [himj 
to be kept in the palace of Herod. ^ 
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By the Rev. THOS. SCOTT, M. A., Hector of Wapijenham, TowcdfcteK 

(No. II.) 
1 Oor. Tii. 82, xr. 50 ; Jas. iii 17. 

WE are about to remark upon two or thre^ instances,, 
which have lately come under our notice, of erroneous 
use of passages of Scripture— instances certainly not Te^r 
important, and assuredly very easy to correct. One of th/Q9i 
amused us a good deal from its obviousness of error, li 
occurred in conversation, and the object of the speaker wi|S 
to guard young ministers of small income against over scni* 
pulosity as to marriage without due provision for the ezppnaey 
likely to ensue. Be not too particular, it wns urged. Trusk 
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fa ProvfdMiBe ; take tiie steps wWcli seem neodftil to your 
ecmlott. Did not St. Paul himself say, " I would have yon 
without carefoiDOSs," 

. We s^ed scarcely 9$^^ that this is exaoQy opposite to the 
teaching of the apostle. The passage referred to is 1 Cor. 
vii. 32. 0cX(a 8c v/xas dfi€pifxvov^ ctvae. His meaning is nol^ 
"I would have you without carefulness" at least in tha 
modei^ sense of that word, whim now seems to mean 
twadence, heed, looking forward to the future — ^but " I would 
have you without care" — ^without anxiety, witliout worldl^r 
distraction, ^d in order to produce freedom from care^ he^ 
in fact, enjoins the presence of carefidnessy and particularly 
presses upon them, especially during the present trouble, to- 
avoid that frequent source of wretched anxiety, a hasty mar» 
yiage — ^in flEWJt, perhaps marriage altogether. 
. Another instance of careless quotaticm occurred in a sermon 
we lately heard, and from a good man, and not a bad 
f}ireach»« He was preaching, with much force on our need 
of spiritual renewal — on the thorough change of character 
required before we could be pleasing to a holy God, and, stiU 
^ore, before we could be fitted for his heavenly kingdom. 
And then came his error. He brought in to prove his pointy 
fold with a good deal of energy, both of word and manner^ 
like a lawyer introducing a witijess of mudi importance to hia 
cause, the following text : (1 Cor. xv. 50) — ^^ ]^ow this I say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption." I^othing 
could be more true or more important tiban the proposition 
whidi he maintained ; yet it was likely to lose credit rather 
than to gain it through the irrelevance of his proof. We here 
do not need verbal criticism^ The thing is determined by the 
context. The meaning evidently is, that the present oi^nism 
of the body, suited though it be to the purposes of our earthly 
life, is entirely inconsistent with, entirely unfit for the requiri^ 
ments of the fiiture heavenly life. It might possibly be argued 
that in the preceding verse it had been said, " As we have borne 
the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly;" and that this was spoken of the 7noral nature of 
the first Adam, and of the second. A careful examination, 
however, oi the apostle's argument would show that he was 
not speaking of moral resemblance, but of bodily organism: 
We would not, of course, deny the connection between the 
present regeneration of the soul, and the ultimate regenera- 

aa2 
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tion of the body. We would simply adopt the beauldM 
parophfose of Jeiome, quoted by Wordsworth h-*^*1^mdiu 
legnum Dei non possidebont quamdiu caro tantum sanguisque 
pennanserint. Quam autem corraptiopem induerit incorrap- 
tionem, quad prius giavi pondere premebatur in teitam, 
acceptis Spiiitds pensis et immutationis non abolitioids novi 
gloria ydabit ad coelum."* 

The third case of error, or of approach to error which W8 
shall notice, is, perhaps, not so usually met wiQi now as it 
was twenty years ago. It was then not uncommon to tak« 
James iii. 17, and to interpret it as if it meant that Ihe 
^wisdom from above" could not be "peoccoiie" while all 
ground it was *^pure'* — ^that the first business of true wisdom 
^as to ascertain that the doctrine of those with whom wf 
might be conversant was right, and then, and not till ^len^ 
that it would lead us to peaceable communion with them* 
Kow, how far this opinion is in itself true, or how &r U wiM 
need modification before it be accepted, we will not preliendi^ 
€ay ; but will only assert, what few now-a-days will be c^ 
posed to deny, that it is not here stated by 8t James, Whtft 
he says of the wisdom from above, is this : — irpwrov /a^ 4yr^ 
i<mvy &r€LTa €if»jivu<Ti, St. James had been speaking of tJft 
pretended wisdom of some whom he had been ceneurii^, and 
had pronounced it ^earthly^ sensual, devilish/' He had 
added, ^' where envy and stiife is, there is confusion and ev^ 
«vil work." With this he contrasts the true wisdom fron 
above ; the false wisdom is sensucd (^x^) » ^^ ^ ' P^ 
(ayvrji) ; the ftilse wisdom is jealous, envious, contentious j tfafs 
is peacecible (elpriviKri), subtie, and easy to be entieated ; the 
'word pure {&yvy) does not mean correct in doctrine, free from 
terror (though this, certainly, might be said ci heavimiy 
wisdom), but free from sensuality, opposed to every ddfiJe- 
ment, fivjStua^ r^ aapKUcSiy drrcxo/iCKi; (clinging to nou^^ of 
"the carnal). We would not deny the moral truth of thlis 
application often formerly made of this text (though we 
think it was often so urged as. to foster an over controvesaal 
spirit) ; we would merely say that the text itself hol(k out 
no warrant for it, 

* They will occupy the kingdom of God as long as they ooa^&aae 
merely fieeh and blood ; but when corruption has put on in)99m|>tion, 
the soul, which f onnerlv was weighed down to earth, on zaeoeiyjng the 
wings of the Spirit, and the new glory of a complete change yet ^not 
Of extinction, will soar aloft to heaven, ' ^ - 
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A WORD TO THB GOD- 
OBIIIOISINa lUK. 
. ^'Shonlditbeaooordingtothj 
Bund? "— ^ob. xzziy. 33. 

Tms appeal occurs in one of 

the magnificent addressea of 

£liha to Job. Altiiough 

t)ifi Speaker, like the 'Hhree 

£dends»'' ^nisunderstand the 

partiiaTch's chaiacter, and 

leaaon from wrong prin- 

cipks, many of his senti* 

ments are diyinely true, 

and stated with remarkable 

clearness, vigoor, and subli- 

mdty. I accept the popular 

idea attached to the text — 

Bsmely, that it is not to be 

"expected that Grod will con- 

tanlt the views of his creatures 

^ to his own procedure. I 

jregard Elihu as virtually say- 

'iag to Job, ^' Is it to be stTp- 

posed that Grod will manage 

bis government according to 

jihy mind F" The appeal indi- 

eates a tendency in human 

natore that is irrational^ irO' 

morale and prevalent The 

;lext is an appeal to those, 

and they are many, who are 

dissatisfied with the procedure 

of Heaven^ and dare to sit in 

judgment upon the Most 

High. To such we put two 

questions: — 

I. Should the ABRANas- 

MBNTS OP LTVfi 3B ACCORDING 

TO THY MIND 1 Those who 



are constantly murmuring 
under the dispensations of 
Provid«[ice, and who think 
and say that things should 
be otherwise, should remem- 
ber four things ; — (1.) The 
oircumecribed sphere o/tlieir 
observation. What a small 
spot of this earth, which ia 
itself but a mere atom in the 
creation, thou, who -vvouldst 
have tlungs according to thy 
mind, occupiest ; whereas. 
God's Government compre- 
hends the universe. (2.) The 
limitation of human faculties. 
How little, even in thy 
small sphere, hast thou the 
power of seeing. Thou canst 
not penetrate the essence of 
anything about thee, nor canst 
thou understand all the rela- 
tions, bearings, issues, of what 
thou seest in that little spot 
of liiine. (3.) The brevity of 
maris mortal eodsteTice, The 
system of things under which 
tiiou livest began in eternity^ 
and reaches through inter* 
minable ages. Thou art only 
here for a few short years. 
Thou ^^ art of yesterday, and 
knowest nothing." (4.) The 
narrowness of human sympa- 
. thies. You only feel an 
interest in the few things 
about you. Your sympathies 
are bounded to your little 
ae of observation, but 
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the system of things undei 
which you live i» founded 
upon a sympathy with the 
universe. What is your point 
of observation to hisi What 
is a mole-hill to the Andes ? 
What is your feculty of know- 
ing to his? What is the 
glowworm, that reveals the 
tiny leaf on which it rests, to 
the central sun that makes 
manifest the creation! What 
!s your time for understand- 
ing things compared with 
lis f Even a thousand years 
to eternity are less than one 
atom to all the massive globes 
•of space. What is your sjrm- 

ethy to his ? He loves all. 
is love is the spring, the 
support, and the sunshine of 
all existences ? Should life, 
then, be arranged according 
to tJty mind? The idea is 
as monstrous as it is wicked. 
II. Should the method 

OP KBDEMPTION BE AOOOBD- 

3NG TO THT MIND 1 There 
are many who raise objections 
to Christianity. Many who 
imagine that they could have 
Kjonstructed a better system 
of Spiritual redemption. Two 
iiacts convince us that the 
human mind is utterly incom- 
petent to form a scheme for 
Spiritual restoration. 

First: The migtakee it has 
made on the eicbject in inter- 
preting nature. Men unde^^ 
the %ht of nature tried for 
four thousand long years to 
"£nd out a tru^ system 4)f 



;religiou8 redemption, and 
fwled— sigpally fiulfed* •'llie 
world by wisdom knew not 
God." And now everywhere 
where Christianiljy is not, it 
is still trying, ^nd all its 
efforts are fruitiess. *' Daft- 
ness covers the earth and 
gross darkness the people.'* 

Secondly : The midaleet 
it has made on the sahfect 
in interpreting Ch^^ianittf,, 
With the Gospel under its 
eye clearly revealing th© 
scheme, it has formed most 
gross and absurd conceptions 
as to the way of salimtioit. 
The perverters of thft CKwpd 
plan of salvation may be 
divided into two grand classes, 
(1.) Those that infer ftom 
Christianity that they can b^ 
saved by a mere intellecttud 
faith in certain thedogiced 
propositions. (2.) Th^e thift 
infer that they can be sav^ 
by oji external oheermnce <Jf 
certain ceremoni^ — ^tiie intei*- 
vention of priests, the ittvoca- 
tion of saints, the obscnranioe 
of sacraments, &c. 

Thus, we say to the captbtfai 
sceptic, we cannot have a 
system of religion accordusjg 
to thy mind. Thy mind h 
utterly unsuited to constrtRit 
a rebgion redemptive to Tnsdi 
and acceptable to God. "Eye 
hath not seen, ear hath tiM 
heard," &c 
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TBUB SAINTHOOD. 

**lf ohiMrem, then hebs; hein 
#f God, and joint-heirs with 
C5hrist" — ^Rom, viiL 17. 
I. True sainthood has a 

«PEOXAL FUilAL BBLATION TO 

God. All genuine saints are 
** children of God!* ia ekttpecial 
seme. Theiie is, indeed, a 
geneial sense in which all men 
0xe his children ; they are his 
oi&pring, and, as spirits, they 
}iaye a resemblance to him. 
3nt trae Christians are his 
children in a special sense. 
Wherein is the difference t 
Simply, here they have the 
true epirit of the relationship 
i — ^the filial love. Mankind 
in general have not this. The 
unconverted millions are his 
^offspring, but they have lost 
iall filial aifection and regard. 
Hence, they practicallyignore 
ffche existence of their Father, 
ti&nd pursue a course of con- 
duct opposed to his wishes 
and oommands. Genuine 
.Christians have this true 
£lial spirit — the spirit of 
adoption ; hence, they are in 
i& ^mcial sense his diildren. 
JTow, the giving of men this 
spirit of children is the great 
work of the Goq>el— a work 
that is variously represented 
«s conversion^ regeneration, 
redempthnf adoption, new 
^.creationf &c. 

II. True sainthood is in- 
vested WITH THE highest 
PR1VILBOB8. "If children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and 



joint heiw with Christ" lit- 
finite is the difforence, in con^ 
dition, between those who 
have the true spirit of chil- 
dren and those who have it 
not. The latter are without 
hope, and without God in the 
world ; the former are " heirs" 
to a magnificent inheritance. 

First : Th&if are " heirs of 
Ood.'' An heir is one who is 
entitled to an inheritance 
either by the will of another, 
or by birth. Christians ar^ 
heirs of God by the birth 
within them of this JUial 
spirit Heirs of God! What 
a universe of blessedness is 
involved in this position. On 
earth there are poor heits 
expectants of a very dend^ 
patrimony. But Christians 
are heirs to an " inheritance 
incorruptible, und^led," &c. 
Secondly : Joint heirs with 
Christ This expression is 
used, no doubt, by ih.e apostle, 
to convey a higher idea of the 
privileges of the good. Angels 
are true children of God, and . 
they are heirs of God, but 
th^ are not "joint heirs wiih 
Christ" They are not to ex- 
pect what Christ has as a 
son— thrones, crowns, empires 
won by suffering, toil, and 
battle. Christians ha^ to 
"enter into the joy of their 
Lord," and sit down on the 
throne with Him. 

CoNOiAJsioN. First : Learn 
the infimiie mercy of Ooi. 
That love which stoops to 
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make lebellioQB Bden Ids true 
<diildreii» and myest them 
with a sublime heirship, 
passeth knowledge. ^^ Behold, 
what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed on na, 
that we should be called the 
children of God. <' Blessed 
be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
begotten us again to a lively 
hope," &c. 

Seeondly : Learn our dbli^ 
§ations to Upe a dignified li^e. 
Hen on earth who are hdrs 
to an illustrious title and a 
magnificent patrimony, are 
trained to conduct themselyes 
with a noble bearing. In a far 
higher sense ought Christ- 
ians to 'be dignified in their 
ajarit, their manners, and 
pursuits. 

Thirdly { L^arn (mr en- 
cowragemmt to fortitude under 
all the trials that afflict us. 
What awaitslis 1 "Our light 
affiictions, that are but for a 
momenjt>" Ac 



^THB L1F£ OF THB XRUB. 

- **^Sh» Lord gave, and the Lord 
ha&L taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord." — Job. L 21. 

Job was undoubtedly a true 
man. He is described in the 
first verse as ** a perfect and 
upi^ht man, one that feared 
God, andesehewedevil*" His 
history, therefore, may fairly 
. be regarded as a type of the 
. hist^y of all true men^ and. 



that utterance of hia, in fto 
text, suggests thr^ genesal 
truths, that mark the hktQi^ 
of true nien. 

I. Thb lifb o^ the truk 

HAS THB ORSINABT ViOISSr-* 

TUDES. Job had reeeived 
children, cattle, imd property 
from the L(»d, and all h^ 
been now "taken away.'* itt 
the life of all men there m 
a constant receiving and 
losing* Health, pkasurei 
^endship, fame, piop^rty^ 
these come and go. W^* 
have them to-day, and ^ey 
may be gone tcnmerrom 
Nothing that we have received 
but sheer existenee wiUi ita> 
wondrous sensiUlitiea and 
faculties can we permanent^ 
hold. God Himself will noti 
take that from us, all else- is 
liable to be "taken away*^* 
Even the particles that baikl 
up our bodily frame aire goin^ 
i^m us every moment. ^I!his: 
is life — gains woAlosses* How 
much that we all onoe had 
has been taken away ^m uia^ 
The freshness of ehildhobd^ 
the buojmncy of youih, tba^ 
circles of early friendsh^a^ 
These vicissitudes of life«-«» 
First: Remind us thai th» 
world is noi ofiw resLt 
Secondly : Urge us to teat 
on the tfnchoMgeoMe. * 

n. The life. of the tbi7& 

HAa AN ENNOBI^ma: QBSB& 

Job felt that God was in afl 
the receivings and losing of 
his li£B« "The Lord gave 
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wad ih»^ Loud luitih taken 
away/ Some thtce their 
'neissitodes to chance, and 
some to necessity, but Job 
to Qod. He leeognised Grod 
in all l^e eiF^its of his life* 
This creed is-^ 

'Eisstx BecuoTtaUe, Ifthoie 
be a Gk>d, He must be con- 
OKCned in eiwrything'-^the 
small as well as the great. 
^Biis creed is— 

8eoQndly: tScrijpturah The 
Bil^ is faU of it. Ij^ot a 
liqpanow falleth to the ground 
wii^nt his notice. This 
cived i»^^ 

Tkii^y : DignifyiTtg.^ It 
brings Grod in conscious 
proximity to, man in his 
^very«*day life. God's agency 
is reco^ised in all. 

Illi The lifb ov thb 

!rR9B HAS A HAONANIMOUS 

^BLicaousNBSS. ^ Blessed be 
mie name of the Lord." The 
language is that of poos 
eKi]dtation. This spirit is 
^omethdng more than sub* 
raisaion to the Divine mil 
tmder s^fering-^-ekV&a some* 
tiung more than an acquies-* 
esme in the Divine will in 
svffermg. It is exultation in 
the manifestation of the 
JDivine will in all the events 
of life. It amounts to the 
experience of Paul, who said, 
**We glwry in tribulation 
also, knowing Ihat tribulation 
wxirketh patience, patience^ 
experience," &c. 



SOUL STSSBrOTB* 
''Who, poadng through the 
valley of Baca, misike it a well : 
the rain also filleth the pools. 
They go from strength to strength i 
every olie of them in Zion appear^ 
eth be&re Gkid."— Psa. Ixxxiv. 
6,7. 

Thbee times a year the law 
of Moses required all the men, 
and as many of the women 
as were able to go up to 
Jerusalem, in order celebrato 
certain feasts, commemora- 
tive of certain ^at events in 
their history. He who could 
take a position commanding 
a wide view of the country^ 
would see on those occasioi^ai 
groups of pilgnn^ wending 
tiieir way in all directions 
from various parts of Palea* 
line to the metropolis, tha 
multitudes swelling like a 
river at the confluence of its 
streams^ as they approached 
the city. Such was the scene 
before the imagination of 
David when he c<nnpoeed 
this Psalm. He, however, 
was an exile from Jerusalem, 
through the rebellion of his 
son, and was not privileged 
to engage in those festivities. 
Still he longed to go up 
to Zion, "])(Iy soul . longeth, 
yea, fainteth for the courta 
of thO; Lord." We take. ih% 
text to illustrate true strei^th 
of soul, and we observe-^ 
L That it spkinqs- from 

A SPBOIAIi OONNSOTION wmC 

God. '^ Blessed is the man 
whose strength is in Thee/^ 
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All trae strength of soul 
arises from connection with 
God. (p Love is strenrfth. 
The stronger the love of a 
soul the more strength it has. 
Bnt no love so strong as that 
which is fiutened upon infinite 
perfection. (2) Determina' 
Hon is strength. The strong^ 
the purpose of a soul h th^ 
more invindble its energy; 
but no purpose so strong as 
that which has the full con- 
currence of the reason, the 
conscience, and the heart 
Such a purpose must be 
directed to the service of 
CkxL (3) Hope is strength. 
The soul full of hope is full of 
energy. It rises buoyant 
tinder trial, it conquers diffi- 
culties, and braves perils. No 
hope 80 strong as tiiat which 
is directed to 6k>d. No 
strength like the strength 
of soul ; strength of body is 
good, strength of intellect 
better, but strength of soul 
k the highest good. 
IL It ohakoeb thb tnr* 

PROPITIOXJS Ilf CIRCUMSTAKOBS 

iwTo BLBssiiras. •*Who, pas- 
sing through the Valley of 
Baca, maketh itawell, whose 
rain also maketh it pools.'' 
Geography has not fixed the 
site of this Valley ; it seems, 
however, to have been a 
perilous pass on ihi^ way to 
j^erusalem. Its name literdly 
meaxis the valley of weeping. 
But this valley^-^a scene 
of dfot^ht and cbtnger — 



becomes a sceiM of refreihinf 
waters. The spiritual ideft 
suggested is, that "souls pos- 
sessing true moral sk^o^gtk 
can turn the most unfavioora* 
ble circumstances of life into 
blessings, make the dry and 
barren Baoas of life fieak and 
fruitful. Paul and Stlw 
made their dungeon a Panu 
dise. Godly strength trans* 
forms Bacas into Edens. Pa«l 
did this; here is his CTpeiir 
ence: "Though sorrowfiQl 
always rejoicing," Ac., dw. 

III. It subtainb a pro- 
gress IN THE JOURNBT OP 
LIFE. **They go from strength 
to strengtL" "From com* 
pany to company" it is intha 
margin. If this is correct^' 
the reference undoubtedly i» 
to the bands that were fonoied 
by friends and neighbours iff 
setting out to Jerusalenu 
Christ Himself was onee a 
inember of one of these banda 
that journeyed to Jenssalett 
to the feast of the Passovoorj 
when his parents missed Hint 
But some consider tiie pbrase 
c&ould be rendeied, <*Thsy 
go from one halting -plaoa 
to another.** These ^Igrinsi 
had their halting - places^ 
places where tl^ rested their 
weary limbs, and refreshed 
their exhausted frMneswith 
food. Whatever be>tlM best 
i^endering, progress is liie id«ML 
^*They that wait Up6n tiA 
Lord shall renew tln^ 
strength ; they shall monnt 
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up AB on the wings ei 
IV. It enablbs the soul 

TO BAACa AT LAST THE YEBY 
KtESEKOB OF THE EtBRXAL. 

*' Every one of them in Zion 
appeareth before GocL" Evert/ 
one in the yarioas companies 
who went forth with a true 
soul^ appeared in the Holy 
City. No one perished by 
Iflie way, none cutoff by wan- 
dering banditti, none de» 
toured by wild beasts, none 
wandered back*— each went 
ea until He appeared before 
God in Zion. So in a higher 
sense will it be with aU true 
souls whoderive their strength 
from God. Their feefc shall 
stfuid within thy gates, 
J^erusalem." They shall see 
Him as He is." Let us seek 
this strength. " Wher^r^ 
gird up the loinys of your 
BHBds; be sober, and watch 
t6 the end, for the grace that 
{b to be brought to you at the 
revelation of Jeeos Christ.'' 
^^Be stead&st, unmoreable, 
always abounding m the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know your labour shall not 
be in vain in the Lord." 



VALfiB SBLiaioir. 

( << Behold, all ye tiiat kindle A 
-firo, that compass yourselves 
About -with epancs: walk i|i the 
light of your fire, and in. the 
iBparks that ye have kindled. Thu 
3BbaIl ye hate of mihe hand; ye 



shall lie down Sn. sorrow.**— Isa. 
Lll. 

These words suggests three 
thoi^hts eonoerning the false 
religions of men : — 

L Man creates thioCt 
« Ye have kindled the fires." 
What are they 9 There are 
at least five false religions that 
prevail in Christendom, and 
under the namc^ of Chris* 
tianity. Pirst : The religion 
of creed. The religion of 
thousands is nothing moro 
than a forxn of words — mere 
verbalism. A sound creed is 
essential to a sound religion, 
but is not itself a sound re- 
ligion. Secondly: The re- 
ligion of moodsi What were 
once called '^frames" and 
'^feelings," constitute the reli- 
gion of many. Desires for 
heaven, dread of hell, sensuous 
.sympathy with Christ's suffer* 
ings, these are the religious 
^sparksL" Thirdly: There- 
h^n of ordmance. Aeon* 
stant and rigOTOus attention 
to all the prescribed ritesand 
ceremonies of (lurches con- 
stitute the religion of oUiers. 
Fourthly: The religion of 
proxyiffm. Many ard de- 
pending upon the services of 
priests. The priest is the light 
of t^ soul. Fifthly:!^ re- 
ligion of merit All these 
are faUe religions prevalent 
amongst us, as man is th« 
<^reator of them. '< Ye have 
kindled them," not God. 

IL Heaven ALLowa noBiCt 
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"Walk in the light of your 
fire." Yoa have kindled these 
lights yomselyesy and walkin 
the radiance. First : the per^ 
mission is strange. Does it 
not strike you as something 
ilronderful that the great 
Father of spirits should allow 
lus human ofGspripg to walk 
on through life in those false 
lights that must conduct them 
to utter darkness ] Yet so it 
is. Why does He not quench 
l^ose lights at once ] Oh, 
why? Secondly: the per- 
mission is significatit. (1) It 
shows God's respect for that 
freedom with which He has 
widowed human nature. (2) 
It suggests that in giving 
the Gospel, He has given aU 
that is necessary for man to 
get the right religion. 

lU. MlS£BY POLI.OWS 

tPHEM. ''This shall ye have of 
my hands ; ye shall lie down 
m sorrow." Death will put 
out all false lights from the 
souL Who shall describe, 
nay, who shall imagine, the 
** sorroii/' that follows the ex- 
tinction of all the religious 
lights of the souL What utter 
daxkneesl First : there is the 
"8<Mrow" of bUter diaap- 
paintment. All the hopes 
cherishedy blasted, for ever. 
The sandy foundation has 
given way amidst ^e tem- 
pest, and the whole edifice has 
tumbled to pieces. Secondly : 
There is the "sorrow" of 
poignoumi remorse. The. soul 



fierce in its condemnation oik 
itself for neglecting the study < 
of the religk>n of Christ, and 
cherishing its own miserable 
delusions. Thirdly: therein 
the "sorrow" of Uack des^- 
pcnir. All hopes of improvei*^ 
ment gone« 

Brother, no religion will 
beam on with incr^sed radi^ 
ante up to and beyond the 
grave lor ever, but ^e r^ 
ligion of Christ, which eont 
asteth not in "mtet a&d 
drink, but in righttousness^ 
and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost" 



THE SON OP MAl^. 

««But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power our 
earth to forgive sins."^ — HbAX. 
i^ ^ 

I. The RELATION OP TfiB 
SON OP HAN TO THB BA^TH* 

It was the scene of his nati* 
vity — ^the development of his 
character — ^lus su^e^gs and 
death — ^his ascension. The 
foUowi^ illustraticms show 
his i:elation to the earth* Ha 
is called the Branch (^ the 
Lord, the True Yin^^ the £oae 
of Sharon and the lily of 
the Valley, the Tree of life, 
Bread of Life, Rock, Door, 
Way, Shepherd, Laml^ Pass* 
ov^ the Light of the Woiid, 
&c. 

IL ThB RVLATIOir OF Foa- 
OIVBNESS TO THE SON Of XAN. 

First: To his cUaning ^smri-^ 
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Jiee. ^And without shedding 
of blood there is no lemission 
of sin," (Heb. ix, 22.) Se^ 
oondly : To his exaltation and 
isitercesdoth in heaven. ** Him 
hath God exalted with his 
light hand to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repen- 
tance to Israel, and forgive- 
niBss of sins." (Acts y. 31.) 

UL Thb BBLATION of FOBt 
CaVBHBSS TO TIHB. '^£ut that 
ye may know that the Son of 
;^n hath power on earth to 
forgave sins." This leads us 
to notice, first : The predouth 
ness of time. Secondly : That 
forgiveness is not ohtainahle 
in eternity, — Joseph Jbnkins, 



THB FALL AND THB BI8INQ. 
<< Behold, this child is set for 
the fall and rising again of many 
in IsraeL" — Luke ii. 34. 

L The nature op this 
FALL. First: It is a fall 
from the side of Jesus, 
Secondly: It is a fall through 
neglect and vmhdief Thirdly: 
It is a fall witlwid ho^ of 
recovery, 

II. ThB KATURB of THB 
RISING EFFECTED BT THB 

TRUTH. First z It is a rising 
with (lie Saviour. Secondly: 
It is a risitig from the lowest 
depth. Thirdly: It is a rising 
to the highest position, 

Joseph Jenkins* 
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(No. C.) 

A SOU^D INTBLLBCT. 
. '<GQodiiiia9Btt]i4inggivethfaT(Hir.*' 
r-Prov, »iL 15. 

I. The NATT7BB OF A SOUND 

INTELLECT. What is a " good 
imderstaiidingP" A good unp 
dentanding mnot inclodo f&QX 
things. 

First: Enlightenmmt, The soul 
'without knowled|^ is not good. 
Some nnderstandmgs are as dark 
as midnight; others are iUumined 
by false lights ; others are par> 
tially lighted by the true light. 
' A good understanding is that 
which is well informed, not 
^merely in general knowledge> but 



in the science of duty and of 
God. 

Secondly : ImpurtuUity, A 
good intdlect ^ould form its 
conclusions and . pronounce its 
decisions according to the merits 
of the question, regardless of the 
interest of self, or the frowns ot 
&Yours of others. It should hold 
the balance of thought with a 
steady hand. 

Thirdly : Seligioumesf. By this 
I mean it must be inspired witha 
deep sense of its allegiance to 
heaven. 

Fourthly ; Praeiiealness, It 
should be strong and bold enough 
to carry all its decisions into 
actual life. "A good undenrtand- 
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log liaye all thej ^^t do liif 
commandments." (Psa. iii. 10.) 
Thus it appears a good nnder- 
itanding is tantamount to practi- 
cal godliness. 

II. ThB UBBFTTLNBSS 07A soimB 

INTBLLBCT. The greatest bene* 
factor is the man of a good un- 
derstanding. A man whose mind 
is well enlightened ; impartial, 
xeHgionSy and practical. The 
thoughts of such men as these 
are the seeds of the world's best 
institutions, and most nsefnl arts 
and inTentK>ns. The man of gt>od 
understanding is the most useful 
in the family, in the neighbour- 
hood, in the market, in the press, 
in the senate, in the pulpily 
everywhere. Such a man "giveth 
favours." His ideas brea^ the 
douds of human ignorance, and 
quicken the faculties of dormant 
souls. 

First : iVb favour 9 80 valuable at 
mental favours. He who really 
helps the mind to think wim 
accuracy, freedom, and force, to 
love with purity^ and to hope 
with reason, hdps the man in the 
entirety of his being. 

Secondly: No one eon confer 
mental fmoure who hoe not a good 
understanding. An ignorant man 
has no favour to bestow on souls. 
*' Ignorance is the curse of GK>d; 
knowledge the wingwith which we 
fly to heaven." (Shakbspbabe.) 
I^et us, therefbre, cultivate a 
sound intellect, enlightened, im- 
partial, religious, and practical, 
that we may give to our race the 
highest fSavours. '*I make not 
my head a grave," says Sir T. 
Browne, in his quaint way, *' but 
a treasury of knowledge ; I 
intend no monopoly, but a com- 
munity in learning ; I study not 
for my own sake only, but for 
theirs that study not for them- 
selves; I envy no man that knows 
more than myself, but pity them 
that know less. I instruct no 
man as an ezeroiM of my know- 



ledge, or with OH intent rather t» 
nourish and keep it alive in mine 
own head, than beget ^d propo- 
gate it in his ; and, in the midst 
of all my endeavours, tibere is but 
one thoug^htthat dejects me— that 
mj acquired parts must perish 
with myself, nor can be legacied 
«mong my honoured friends." 



(No. CI.) 

YHB WAT OP TBANSOBSSftORS. 
«<Bat the -iraj of transgresson !» 
hard."--ProT. xiiL 15. 

I. The transgressor has A 
WAT. fiow shall the way of a 
tranMiresBor be described f Then 
are three general featuret that 
characterize the way of all trans^ 
gressors. 

First: Fraotieal atheism. From 
beginning, td end God is not 
practically recognised; He is 
not as a practical power in the 
thoughts of any of the pilgrims 
of tms way. None of them like 
to retain Him in their thoughts. 

Secondly: Fraetieal materialism. 
The things that are seen an^ 
temporal, are the great dominant 
and influential powers : the 
spiritual universe is practically 
ignored. 

Thirdly : Practical selfishness. 
To every walker on the road self 
is everything ; the centre and 
oiroumference of life. The in* 
terests of others, the claims of Go^ 
Himself, are all subordinate to 
self gratification and aggrandise- 
ment. Such is the way of tho 
transgressor. Thily a bioad way. 

II. The way of the transgressor 
is HABD. Though it is a popular 
way, a way which millions go, it 
is not altogether an easy way. 

First : It is a hard way^ in th$ 
sense of difficulty. Every step is a 
** kiclong against the pricks.'*^ The 
traveller's own conscience^ th^ 
moral sense of society, the tnetHW" 
Horn of nature, the whole emrrmt 
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<fi abe Divine gOTemneiiity are 
against him. He has to struggle 
iStid to make way. 

Secondly: It is hard in the 
»mu of r$9uUs, The happiness 
aimed at is never fully got. There 
18 a miserabld dissatismotion, and 
often moral agony. *<The way 
of peaoe they know not»'' &c. 
(Isa. lix. 18.) The wicked are 
like the troubled sea while it can- 
not rest, whose waters cast out 
mire and dirt. There is no peace, 
saith my Grod, for the wicked. 
The wages of sin is death. 

(No. on.) 

TKB WISB AND THE POOLISH* 

**£Terj prudent man dealeth with 
knowledge : but a fool layeth open his 
foUy."-5>rov. xiii. 16. 

I. Thb WISE MAN. "He dealeth 
with knowledge.'' This implies — 

First : That he has knowledge. 
Knowledge is essential to a wise 
man. All true knowledge has its 
foundation in God. Knowledge 
is a bree with many and yaried 
brandies, as high and as broad as 
the universe, but God is the root 
and the sap, the strength and the 
,be^uty of the whole tree. There 
is no knowledge that includes Him 
not. It implies — 

Secondly: That a wise man 
treats his knowledge wisely, " He 
dealeth with knowledge.'' Whilst 
knowledge is essentisl to wisdom, 
it is not wisdom. A man may 
haye a great deal of knowledge, 
and no wisdom. Wisdom consists 
in the right application of know- 
ledge. The wise man so deals 
wim his knowledge as to culture 
his own nature, and promote the 
real progress of his race. " Perfect 
freedom," says Flato, "hath four 
parts — ^viz., wisdom, the principle 
of doing things aright; justice, 
the principle of doing things 
equally in public and private; 
fortitude, the principle of not 
flying danger, bi:^ meeting it ; and 



temp^nmce, the principle of sub- 
duing desires, and living mode- 
lately." 

II. The FOOLISH HAN. Foolish 
men show their folly in at least 
two ways. 

First: ^y talking dbout things 
of which they Jmow little or nothing. 
There are two notable facts in 
human nature. (1) The more 
ignorant a man is, the more gar- 
rulous. Empty-minded persons 
are generally talkative. (2) The 
less one knows of a subject, the 
more fluently he can talk about it. 
The very fluent preachers are 
those who haye never thought 
sufficiently on theological subjects 
to reach their difficulties. The 
thinker, discerning difficulties in 
every turn, moves cautiously, 
reverently, and even with hesita- 
tion. The fool speaks rashly. 

Secondly : By attempting things 
which they are incapable of achieving. 
The fooHsh man knows not his 
aptitudes and inaptitudes. Hence 
he is seen everywhere, striviog to 
be what he never can be ; to do 
that which he never can accom- 
plish. He attempts to build a 
tower without counting the cost. 
(Luke xiv. 28.) » " Thus he layeth 
open his foUy." # 

(No. era.) 

HUICAN MISSIONS AND THEIR 
. DISGHABOB. 
**A wicked messenger falleth into 
mischief: but a faithful ambassador is 
health."—ProT. xiii. 17. 

EvE&Y man has f, message in life. 
There is none without his mis- 
sion. There are messi^es from 
men. Few men in civilized so- 
ciety could be found who are not 
entrusted with some message, 
some commission from their fel- 
low-men. Some as servants, 
teachers, merchants, rulers. There 
are messages from God. Every 
man is sent into the world with 
certain duties .to fulfil. These 
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duties constitute bis mifldon to 
earth. The text teaches — 

I. That thbbji is a bight and 

A WBONO DI8CHABGB OP THIS KBS- 

8AOB. There is a wicked messen- 
ger and a Mthfnl ambassador. 
The -wrong and the right way 
would be indicated by .answering 
the question, What is the ri^ 
discharge of our mission? He 
only dimiharges the various mes- 
sages of Hfe who does it — First : 
Conscientiously, The man who 
acts without a conscience acts 
beneath his nature. The man 
who acts against his conscience 
acts against his nature. He alone 
acts worthy of his nature who 
acts accordmg to the dictates of 
his conscience. A man should 
throw conscience into every act. 
Secondly: Intelligently, A man 
should understand the nature of 
the grounds of his message. 
Without this knowledge, though 
lie acts conscientiously, he acts 
not rightly. Some of the greatest 
crimes ever wrought on our earth 
have been perpetrated conscien- 
tiously. Paul was conscientious 
in his ruthless persecutions. So 
perhaps were some of the Jews in 
putting to_death the Son of GK)d. 
Thirdly: Religiously, All must 
be done with a supreme regard 
to that GK>d whose we are, and 
whom we are bound to serve. No 
message, even that of the humblest 
servant, is discharged rightly if 
not dispharged rightiy towards 
ttie great Master. ** Whatsoever 
you do in deed or word, do to the 
glory of God." 

II. That evil ob good inevit- 
ably HESULTS FROM THE MANNER 
IN WHICH THE MESSAGES ARE 

T£EAT£D. " The wickcd messen- 
ger falleth into mischief." His 
message, perhaps, may be a wrong 
message, a message of fEilsehooa 
and injustice; or lus message may 
be right, and he may deliver it 
uufuthfully. In either case mis- 
chief comes. Mischief to the man 



himself-HodsehiAf tosode^. Hie 
man who speaks a wrong thmg is a 
" wicked messenger," and the man 
who Q>eaks a right thing wrongly 
is also a ** wicked messenger/' 
These wicked messen^^ers, and 
the wOTld abounds with them, 
produce incalculable misohi«£. 
Kischief spxinffs from a wrong 
act as death from poiscm. On 
the other hand, the " ^Edthfol 
ambassador is heieLlth"— health to 
himself. His own conscience 
approves of it. He is " health " 
to those whom he ropresents-- 
their wishes aro gratined, their 
interests aro served — he is 
" health " to those to whom he is 
sent At last he will hear the 
Bivine words of approbation 
addressed to him, <*W^ done^ 
good and faithful servant," &c 



(No, OIV.) 

THB INCORRIGIBLl AND THE 
D9GILB, 

*< Poverty and shame shall be to him 
that refaseth instruction: but he that 
regardeth reproof shall be honoored.** 
— ProT. xiii. 18. 

I. The doom op the incob- 
RiGiBLE. The incoirigible is one 
who habitually "refuseth instroo* 
tion." Thero aro men, either frtjm 
stolidity of naturo, or the force of 
prejudice, or the power of hab^ 
who aro uninstrtfctable. . Their 
natures are closed against new 
light, they move in a rut frxnn 
which no force can move thenu 
To such, the text tells us, ** poverty 
and shame" shall come to thenL 
These two things aro not necest- 
sarily associated. Poverty tiiat 
springs from necessity, is a mis- 
fortune, not a crime, and theroloro 
no cause for shame. Poverty that 
springs from sacrifice in the cause 
of duty and philanthropy, is a vir- 
tue rather than a vice, and there- 
fore has no connection with shame. 
A ^verty, however, brought on 
by incorrigibility of character, is 
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associated evermore with 'shame. 
It is a disgraceful poverty. That 
sach shameful poverty spring 
from such conduct, is manifest m 
the ordinary life of men. We 
see it — 

First : In seciilar matters. The 
fermer, the tradesman, the pro- 
fBssional, who doggedly adhere to 
their own notions, and will not 
receive the instruction which 
modem science affords, are often 
so unahle to compete with those 
who are open to every new and 
improved theory of action, that 
Ihe^ come to a dead failure in 
their undertaldDgs, and meet 
with poverty and shame. We 
see it— 

Secondly: In intellectual mat- 
ters. Those who neglect the 
culture of thdr minds from youth 
nj>, and will not receive instruc- 
tion, have a poverty of mind that 
is associated with shame. We see 
it— 

Thirdly : In moral matters. 
He who neglects the spiritual cul- 
ture of his nature, has a poverty 
of soul that is distressing to 
contemplate. He is poor and 
wretched. He feeds on husks. 
What worse doom can ^ere he 
than shameful destitution in 
secular, mental, and moral 
thin^? Shame is the worst of 
the furies : 
«« Shame urges am behind; unpitying 

shame, 
That worst of furies, whose fell aspect 

frights 
Each tender feeling from the human 
breast." Tuomso2t. 

II. The DB8TINT OF THB TBAGH- 

ABLB. "He that regardeth re- 
proof shall be honoured." Honour 
IS a popular word, but has many 
and often diverse meanings : — 

*' Ask the proud peer what's honour ? he 

displays 
A purchased patent or the herald's 

blaze; 
Or if the royal smile his hopes have 

blest, 
Points to the glittering glory on his 

breast. 
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Yet if beneath no real virtuo reign. 
On the gay coat the star is but a stain; 
For I could whisper in his lordship's 

ear, 
Worth only beams true radiance on the 

star." Whitkhxad. 

The truly docile man whose 
faculties are ever in search of 
truth, and who makes Christ his 
great Eabhi, will assuredly he 
honoured. First: His own soul 
will honour him. He will have 
the approbation of his own con- 
science. Secondly: Society will 
honour him. So long as mind is 
mind, society must ever honour 
men who are the recipients of the 
true and the divine. Thirdly: 
€hd tvill honour him, God smiles 
on the genuine inquirer, the real 
truth - seeker. He takes such 
under his guardianship, and leads 
them on into higher and still 
higher fields of thought. There 
is no honour hut in goodness : — ' 

"Hnwe'er it be, it seems to me 

'Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith thanNorman blood.'* 
TsMirxsoN. 



(No. OV.) 

SOUL PtEASVBB AND SOUL FAIN. 

" The desire accomplished is sweet to 
the soul : but it is abomination to fools 
to depart from evil. — Prov. xiU. 19. 

I. Soul pleasure. What is 
it P An accomplished desire. De- 
sire is the spring power of our 
activities. Locke defines it **aa 
the uneasiness which a man feela 
within him on the absence of 
anything whose present enjoy- 
ment carries the delight with it."* 
The desires of the soul, which are 
very varied, are very significant 
of our destiny. "Our desires,** 
says Goethe, "are the presenti- 
meats of the faculties which lie 
within us, the precursors of those 
things which we are capable of 
performing. That which wo 
would he and that which we de- 
sire present themselves to our 
B B 
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imaginaiian, about us and in the 
future. We prove onr aspiration 
after an ©"bject which we already 
secretly possess. It is thns that 
an intense anticipation transforms 
a real possibility^into an imagi- 
nary r^edity. When such a ten- 
dency is decided in ns, at each 
stage of our development a 
portion of our primitive desire 
accomplishes itself under favour- 
able circumstances by direct 
means, and in unfavourable cir- 
cumstances by some more cir- 
cuitous route, from which, how- 
ever, we never fail to reach the 
sttaight road again." Indeed, 
I>leasure consists in the gratifica- 
tion of desires. The quality and 
permanency of the pleasure must 
ever depend on the object of the 
desire. If the thing desired is 
immoral, its attainment will be 
''sweet to the soul" for a little 



while, but afterwards it will be- 
come bitter as wormwood and 
gall. The triumph of truth, the 
progrws of virtue, the diffusion 
of happiness, the honour of God, 
these are objects of desire that 
should give a holy and everlast- 
ing sweetness to the soul. God 
Himself should be the grand 
object of desire. As for me, I 
wul behold Thy face in righteous- 
ness. " I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with Thy likeness." 

II. Soul padt. "It is an 
abomination to fools to depart 
from evil.** First: There is soul 
pain in being connected with evil. 
Conscience is always tormenting 
the sinner ; from its nature it can 
never be reconciled to an alliance 
with evil. Secondly: There is soul 
pain in the dissolution of that con*- 
nection. There is a fierce conflict, 
a tremendous battle in the effort 
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PULPIT BLOQUENCE. — THB POWEB 
AND ACGBNT OF CONVICTION. 

Hitherto, we may be said to 
have treated human instrumenta- 
lity ; we must now consider our 
subject in a higher point of 
view. Beason, imagination, and 
sentiment are necessary qualifica- 
tions to success in our vocation ; 
but we require besides these the 
power of God, becatise our aim is 
to lay hold of and to direct the 
souls of men. Now, as that 
mighty genius Bossuet has re- 
marked, ** There is nothing so 
indomitable as the heart of man. 
When I see it subdued, I adore." 
And why P Because he recognised 
in such submission a superhuman 
agency. 



This power we possess in the 
Word, which is the power of 
Grod ; before which every head 
mupt bow, and everj knee bend, 
whether on earth, m heaven, or 
in hell. Armed with the Divine 
word, our power is immense; only 
in order to wield it, we must 
ourselves be thoroughly penetrated 
thereby, and above all, be able to 
convince others that we are so. 
It must be felt, seen, and acknow- 
ledged that Gcd is with us. 

The Divine word is the fore- 
most power in the world. It has 
withstood and overcome every 
other power .... It has uttered 
its voice everywhere : in the 
catacombs, at tho foot of th& 
scaffold, under the axe of the 
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ezecationer, and within the jaws 
of wild beasts. It has spoken 
while the feet of the speakers have 
been drenched in blood 

Duriog the middle ages, mighty 
barons, Weltered behind impreg- 
nable strongholds, had cast the 
&et-work of their sway over the 
whole of France, and silence was 
imposed on all lips. Nevertheless, 
on more than one occasion did 
the Divine word, in the guise 
of a priest or monk, venture 
to ascend the steps of those re- 
doubtable fortresses ; and its 
voice alone sufficed to inspire fear 
in the breasts of men clad in 
armour of steel. 

There was a king in whom 
power seemed incarnate. That 
king was Louis XIV. He dared 
to say :— ** L'6tat, la France, c*est 
moi." Under his inspiring look, 
military genius triumphed in 
war ; poetry begat the sublimest 
conceptions; canvas spoke; marble 
was animated ; and the arts 
replenished even the gardens of 
his royal abode with masterpieces 
of skill. 

One Sunday, Louis XIV., sur- 
rounded by his courtj took his 
seat in the chapel at Versailles, 
when the preacher boldly uttered 
from the pulpit those terrible 
words : "Woe to the rich ! Woe 
to the great ! " whereat the 
monarch lowered his eyes, and 
.the courtiers murmured. .... 
After the sermon, there was some 
talk of reprimanding the priest 
for his temerity ; but the King 
sremaxked, with a justice which 
does him honour : — ** Gentlemen, 
the preacher has done his duty; it 
behoves us now to do ours." 

We may reco^ise herein the 
power of the Divine word; and it 
is that same word which is on our 
lips. 

Wha^ indeed, is the word of 
man even in the mouth of the 
holdest orator, even when set 
forth in all the brilliancy of its 



power, when compared with tiie 
Divine word P . . . . Much has 
been said of the force of Mira- 
beau*s famous apostrophe : — '^ The 
communes of France have decided 
on deliberating. We have heard 
of the designs which have been 
suggested to the King ; and you, 
who are not allowed to be his 
organ with the National Assembly 
— you who possess neither the 
standing nor the option, nor the 
right of speaking — ^go and tell 
your master that we are here by 
the power of the people, and that 
it shall not be wrested from us 
except at the point of the 
bayonet.'** 

This speech has been eulogized 
as grand, bold, and even auda- 
cious ; but, good God ! what does 
it amount to ? Any priest might 
do as much, and say something 
far better, with greater truth and 
less arrogance; for there is no 
priest, however poor and humble 
he may be, who might not say : — 
" We are here in God's name, and 
here we intend to remain, and we 
will speak in spite of guns and 



But the fact is, we are not ade- 
quately convinced of our own 
power, and of the superiority 
which we possess over everything 
around us ; for, with nothing else 
in our hands but that little book 
which is called the Gospel, we may 
bring the world to our feet ; inas- 
much as the Gk>spel is, and will 
continue to be, as regards man- 
kind generally, the first of books. 

There are not wanting those 
who taunt us in tiiis style : — " Ye 
men of a past age, ye retrogrades, 
follow in the wake of your own 
age ; strive to progress. We, on 
our part,' have b^n constantly 
advancing, especially within the 
last two centuries ... we have 
gained ground." ... To this 



• The authenticity of this statement 
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we are justified in rei^yiiig: — 
"Yery tme; the human mind 
has developed, yon have worked 
hard; yon have stirred up 
fhonght; yon have filled our 
libraries with first-rate books; 
there have been some profound 
thinkers and sublime geniuses 
among you ; and you have given 
birth to many admirable ideas. 
All this we admit ; nevertheless, 
show us a book superior to our 
Gospel, or one which will even 
bear comparison with it. Tell us 
where it is to be found. You talk 
of progress, and bid us follow 
you ; but it is we who are in ad- 
vance, and you who are behind. 
. • • Begin your studies afresh ; 
do something better, and then 
come to us again, and we will see. 
In the meantime, we occupy the 
foremost place, and are deter- 
mined to hold it." 

Our power, we maintaiu, is fiBur 
abovethat of any earthly weapons; 
ioT the Christian preacher is 
backed by eighteen centuries of 
learning and virtue, which be- 
lieved what he declares — ^by more 
than ten millions of martyrs, who 
died to attest the truth of what he 
proclaims ; and, behind all that, 
he is supported by the mighty 
voice of God, which says to him : — 
** Speak, and be not afraid, for I 
am with thee." 

It behoves us, therefore, to be 
thoroughly persuaded of the power 
which the Divine word confers 
upon us. But, besides this, we 
must make our hearers feel that 
we are so endowed. I'hey must 
be impressed, whilst listening to 
us, that we verily and indeed 
speak in God*s name—that we 
are not men who have merely 
cogitated or mused in their stu- 
dies, and then come forUi to pro- 
pound their own ideas ; but that 
we are commissioned from on high 
to proclaim to mankind the laws 
and promises of God, before whom 
we ourselves profoundly bow. 



They must read all this in our 
whole deportment, in our Ycice, 
our gestoreB, and, above all, in 
our charity. In a word, we most 
possess the accent of conviction^ that 
accent which believes, speaks, 
arrests, and alarms. 

The accent of conviction is 
made up of a mixture of fiuth, 
power and love combined ; the 
combination forming a character- 
istic which is at once simple, 
inous, and grand, redolent of in- 
spiration and sanctity. It is the 
power, the life of speech; the 
eaefed Jire, or what Mirabeau 
styles divinity in eloquence. *' I 
have never heard any one speak," 
said ke, referring to Bamave, " so 
long, so rapidly, and so well ; but 
th^re is no divinity -in him." 
The accent of conviction is the 
magic of speech . . . that which 
puts argument to silence, with- 
draws all attention from the 
preacher, and fixes it solely on 
what he says ; or, rather, on what 
GK>d says through him. 

Unhappily, we are very back- 
ward in this respect. There i# 
fidth undoubtedly in our souls; 
but it is not always manifest in 
our speech. . . . How, then, can 
we expect to make others believe 
what we do not seem to them to 
believe ourselves ? 

We have to deal with a lights 
reasoning, and somewhat sceptic^ 
world,, accastomed to regard 
every one as merely acting a 
part . . . and if you do not pos- 
sess the accent of conviction, it 
will either suspect you of hypo- 
crisy, or will brand you by 
admiring how well you ply the 
trade^ and how cleverly you play 
ybar game. 

There is a remark very com- 
mon now-a-days, which is much 
to be regretted. If one speaks of 
a preacher, he is imm«diately 
asked: « Has he faith P" whidb 
means. Does he appear to believe 
what he says P Should the reply 
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be, <*Ko; . . . but he is a fine 
^aker; " the rejoinder generally 
is : ** Then I shall not go to listen 
to him ; for I want to hear some- 
body who has faith." Thisob- 
seryation is not intended to imply 
any doubt of the inward faith of 
the preacher; but that ha preaches 
as if he did not believe what he 
titters. 

Jjet ns, however, do the world 
this jostice, that when it meets 
with the accent of conviction — 
l^e bold accent of faith, as St. 
Chrysostom calls it — it is deeply 
impressed thereby. The preacher 
who believes, and ^speaks out of 
that belief, astounds, stagi^ers, and 
overcomes the gainsayers. A few 
words uttered with the accent of 
conviction go much further than 
many long sermons. How, in- 
deed, can any prevail against one 
in whom God is felt to dwell P 
• . . Fine language, talent, imt^- 
nation, brilliant argumentative 
powers — all these are common 
enough amongst us, and we are 
quite accustomed to them; but 
what is rare, what is unlooked- 
for, what carries everj'thing before 
it, is the language of a faith and 
of a heart which seems to echo 
the voice of God Himself. 

Two years ago, the late pious 
and gallant Oaptcdn Marceau was 
present at a meeting of operatives 
in Paris, many of whom were un- 
believers and wrong-headed men. 
He felt moved to address them, 
and the impression which he pro- 
duced was almost magical. He 
had never before spoken in public ; 
nevertheleas, he did so on the 
occasion referred t<r with that 
accent of conviction and candour 
which finds its way at once to the 
heart, overcoming all resistance, 
and sometimes seeming to take 
away one's breath. 

« My friends," said he, " there 
are doubtless some among you 
who are not yet Christians, and 
who have no love for religion. I 



was once as ungodly as you i 
}>erhaps more so ; for no one has 
hated Christianity more cordially 
than I have done. I am bound, 
however, to do it this justice, that 
while I was not a Christian, that 
is, till I was twenty-three years 
old, I was unhappy, profoundly 
unhappy. . . . Tip to that period, 
my friends, I had not lived. No, 
it was not living. .... I worried 
myself, or, rather, my passions 
drew or drove me hither and 
thither, and carried me away ; but 
I did not live ... I was a 
machine . . . but I was not a 
man. . . ." 

Strange to say, scarcely any 
attention is paid to this accent of 
conviction, which is the soul of all 
eloquence; more especially, of 
sacred eloquence. Those destined 
to proclaim the Divine word, are 
instructed in everything else but 
this. . . . Hence the language 
from the pulpit is often cold, mo- 
notonous, turgid, stiff, cramped, 
conventional, perfunctory; savour- 
ing of a formal compliment, but 
of nothing to indicate the effusion 
of a genial soul, and without any 
of those felicitous saUies of the 
heart, those insinuating and 
familiar tones, as Fenelon calls 
them, which produce in you 
almost a Divine impression. 

And yet there are many pious 
priests amongst ua, many who are 
truly men of Gt>d. Still, such is 
the deplorable power of routine, 
that their piety seems to abandon 
them when in the pulpit—the 
very place where it should be 
most conspicuous. 

Like myself, you have, doubt* 
less, in the course of your life, 
often met with one of those esti- 
mable priests, full of faith and 
charity. His countenance alone 
did you good, and his words cheered 
you alike in familiar conversa* 
tion and in the confessional. . • • 
The same individual occupies the 
pulpit : you are delighted to see 
bb2 
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him there, and forthwith set jour- 
s' to listen to him with earnest 
attention ; bat, alas ! you no 
longer recognise him : he is no 
longer the same ; what he utters 
is no longer the word of life. 
You exclaim : *' What has become 
of my model pastor, my saint?" 
.... for you hear nothing now 
but declamation, or a'siog-song 
speech. .... a uniform tone 
which utters the denunciation : 
" Depart ye cursed into everlast- 
ing fire," and the invitation : 
I* Come ye blessed of my Father," 
in the same strain. .... You 
hear what you have heard a hun- 
dred times before— a poor man 
who, with a painful sense of effort, 
is doing his best to evoke refrac- 
tory thoughts and phrases, and 
are almost led to doubt whether he 
is not acting a part. 

This monotony, this dull unifor- 
mity, this mannerism, must be 
abandoned, and we must resume 
our personality — our own minds 
and hearts — enlarged and inspired 
by the breath of God; . . . . 
otherwise, by persisting in that 
dismal tone, that frigidly-philoso- 
phical style, that fiiely-spun 
phraseology, that speech without 
emphasis, which characterizes the 
generality of our sermons now- 
a-days, we shall wholly lose time, 
our pains^ and, perchance, our 
souls also 

Can it» indeed, be that we are 
wanting in a just sense of our 
mission, and that we do not ade- 
quately estimate the object whidi 
those who speak in Gknl's name 
should have in view? The end 
of preaching is to bring back the 
souls of men to the Creator. 

In this respect, also, it is to be 
feared that the philosophical 
spirit, and a tendency to contro- 
versy, have turned us aside from 
our proper aim and the end of all 
our efforts. Take away the accent 



of conviction firom a sermon^ 
divest it of energetic faith, and 
what is left thereof to the hearers ? 
Mere sounding phrases, and 
nothing more ? 

Now, let me ask, are you aware 
of the enemies with whom you 
have to deal, and the difficulties 
which you have to contend 
against? The object set before 
you is to redeem the hearts of 
men, who, in their thirst, their 
rage for happiness, have given 
themselves up to the sensual, 
visible, intoxicating things which 
surround them. You will have to 
do battle with the human pas- 
sions ; to say to pride, be abased ; 
to voluptuousness, be accursed ; to- 
the love of gold, renounce your 
avarice, and be bountiful . . . 
and you fancy that you will suc- 
ceed in the encounter by the use 
of mere phrases, forgetting, per- 
chance, tiiat those passions can 
make better phrases than yours. 
They know how to give them life, 
and will hurl them at you, glow- 
ing with a fire which will speedily 
devour your cold and meagre 
speeches. . . . Nothing can re- 
strain and subdue the passions 
but the inspiration, the power of 
God. 

It is high time that we should 
resume the accent of conviction in 
our ministrations. Having that, 
the soul is perfectly at ease, and, 
feeling sure of its footing, cherishes 
the widest benevolence. . . . Why 
should it be troubled, knowing 
that it is secure in the Power on 
which it relies ? It is only those 
powers which doubt their own 
strength that are suspicious and 
wavering. And when God is with 
us, we cannot fail to entertain pro- 
found pity for the wea1niesse8,the 
nrejudices, the profanities, and the 
false reasonings of humanity. 

M. L' Abbe Isidore Mullois,. 
Chaplain to Napole<m III, 
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MANUSCRIPT AUTHOBITIBS FOB 
THE GOSPELS, ETC. 

Query, — What are the chief 
ancient manuscript authorities 
for the text of the Gospel and 
Acts of the Apostles ?— C. M. J. 

Meplicant. — In answer to the 
question of 0. M. J., we give the 
following extract : — 

The Vatican IBIanuscript. — 
This is by common consent al- 
lowed to be the oldest existing 
copy of the sacred text. It was 
probably written in Egypt, in the 
fourth century, «.^., between a.d. 
300 and 400. It is in the Vatican 
Library at Eome, and, owing to 
the vexatious restrictions of that 
establishment, is almost inacces- 
sible to scholars. No accurate 
edition of it has ever been pub- 
lished, and in some passages it is 
still doubtful what its text is. I 
had access to it for five days in 
1861, and examined some hundred 
or two of doubtful places; but 
five days* work in Rome is equal 
to not more than two days in 
England, the nominal library 
hours at the Vatican being only 
three, and the real ones not more 
than two and a quarter. This 
MS. is contained in one small 
quarto volume. It is written on 
vellum, very clearly and beauti- 
fully, and is in admirahle preser- 
vation. Were it anywhere but at 
Bome, it would long ago have 
been photographed, and thus 
given in its original form to the 
Church. Permission to effect 
this has more than once betm' 
sought, but has been as often 
persAstenUy refused. The whole 



treatment of this great manu- 
script, including the pretended 
edition of it by the late Cardinal 
Mai, is a disgrace to the Eoman. 
Catholic Church. 

The SiNAiTic Manuscript. — 
This, which is in value almost 
equal to the Vatican, was pro- 
duced by Professor Tischenaorf, 
in 1859, from the Monastery of 
St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai. 
It also is supposed to have been 
written in the fourth century. A 
magnificent edition of this MS., 
printed page for page and line 
for line, wi2i types cast to imitate 
the letters of the original, wa9 
sent forth from St. Petersburgh 
in 1863, and is now to be found 
in most of our considerable libra- 
ries. An audacious assertion was 
made by a celebrated forger of 
manuscripts, named Simonides^ 
to the effect that he, when young, 
wrote this MS. with his own 
hand. But this is completely 
disproved by the phenomena of 
the MS. itself and is now entirely 
exploded, and the MS. received 
unhesitatingly by all scholars as 
one of the principal ancient testi- 
monies to the sacred text. 

The Parisian Manuscript. — 
This very valuable MS. is unfor- 
tunately only a series of con- 
siderable fragments, with large 
gaps between them. It is of that 
kind called palimpsest^ being^ 
writing which has been agaiiL 
written over by a later hand and 
with other matter, so that the 
sacred text has to be painfully de- 
ciphered beneath the same modem 
writing. It is supposed to have 
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I>een originally written in the 
fifth centary, t.^., between a.d. 
400 and 500. An accurate edition 
of it has been published by Pro- 
fessor Tischendorf, page for page 
and line for line. 

The Albxandriav Manuscript.^ 
—This MS. once belonged to' 
Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and was by him pre- 
sented to our King Charles L It 
is now in the British Musenm. 
It is generally believed to have 
been written in the fifth century. 
An e<fition, in types imitating the 
original, and page for page and 
line for line, was published in 
London by Woide, in 1786 ; and 
there is a modem one, in ordinary 
type, by Mr. Harris Cowper, 
This MS. is in quarto, much 
dilapidated, the ink of the letters 
having eaton through the vellum, 
and it would in consequence be 
extremely difficult to photograph 
effectively. 

Thb CAMBRrooB Manuscript, 
presented by the Reformer Beza 
to the University Library at 
Cambridge in 1581. Edited, 
with imitotion types, and line for 
line, by Dr. Kipling, in 1793; 
^d re-edited still more carefully 
by Mr. Scrivener in our own 
time. This very remarkable MS. 
is now generally supposed to 
have been written in the latter 
end of the fifth or beginning of 
the sixth century.. The sacred 
text in this MS. is peculiar, dif- 
fering often very much in form 
of expression, and not seldom in 
sense also, from that in the rest. 
Sometimes, and especially in the 
Acts of the Apostles, clauses and 
passages are found which are not 
in the other MSS. The origin 
of these must ever remain a matter 
of question — whether they have 



been inserted in a shorter original 
text, or were originally in the 
text, and have been excluded by 
a process of abridgment. 

These are the most considerable 
ancient authorities to the Oospels 
and Acts. Of them the Yatioak 
MS. contains the Oospels and. 
Acts complete. The SiNAmc MS. 
the same. The Parisian MS., as 
above noticed, fragments only. 
The Alexandrian MS. has unfor- 
tunately had the first leaves torn 
off, and does not begin till Matt. 
XXV, 6. It has also lost from 
John vi. 50 to viii. 62. The 
Cambridob MS. contains the 
Gospels and Acts, but with many 
and considerable gaps, e,g,y Matt, 
vi. 20 to ix. 2 ; John i. 16 to iiL 
26 ; xviii. 13 to xx. 13 ; Acts viii. 
29 to X. 14 ; and xxii. 29 to end. 

There are, besides these, several 
MSS. of similar date, containing 
larger or smaller portions of the 
whole : — as, e.g., a Dublin MS. of 
the sixth century, containing the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, two 
" palimpsest" fragments at Wol- 
fenbuttel, containing many frag- 
ments, and written in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, &c., &c. 

And there are the testimonies 
of the ancient versions into dif- 
ferent lang^uages, some of them 
far older than our oldest MSS., 
and the testimonies of quotation 
in the writings of the ancient 
Fathers. These latter are of 
course somewhat difficult to get 
at, seeing that these writers 
quoted often from memory, and 
attributed to one evangelist the 
words of another. But some- 
times, where an author quotes- 
expressly, or discriminates by name 
one evangelist from another, tho 
testimony is precise and valuable 
Dban Alford. 



fWe hold it to be the daty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
Itooks sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It ia 
tmjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 



THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end. 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



fiisTOBT OP Rationalism. Embracing a Survey of tlio Present 
State of Protestant Theology. With an Appendix of Literature. 
By John F. Hubst, D.D. London: Triibner and Co., 60, 
Paternoster Row. 
This work reminds us tbat the best things. in our world get sadly per- 
verted. Rationalism is a good thing. To adopt a system of thought 
conformable to the laws of reason, or to pursue a course of conduct 
Agreeable to the dictates of our rational nature, cannot be wrong. And 
yet, here are systems of thought and methods of action denominated 
rational, that will neither bear the test of reason or Scripture. *' The 
rationalists," says Lord Bacon, "are like the spiders, they spin all out 
of their own bowels. But give me a philosopher, who, like the bee, 
liath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digesting that which 
is gathered by its own virtue." Our author describes rationalism as 
the most recent, but not the least violent and insidious of all the develop- 
ments of scepticism ; and his object is to show its historical position, 
and its antagonism to Christianity. The three principles which he 
•declares to j have influenced him in undertaking this discussion are— 
that infidelity presents a systematic and harmonious history — that a 
history of a mischievous tendency is the very best method for its refu- 
iaition and extirpation—and that rationalism is not in its results an 
4mmixed evil, since God overrules its work, for the purification and 
progress of his Word. Those who in theology are called rationalists, 
-are not infidels in the sense of rejecting the Scriptures. "They 
admit,'* says Br. Bretschneider, " universally that there is in Chris- 
tianity a divine, benevolent, and positive appointment for the good of 
mankind ; that Jesus is a messenger of Divine Providence ; that the 
true and everlasting word of God is contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
4uid that by ^he same the wealth of mankind will be obtained and 
•extended. But they deny that there is anything supernatural in Holy 
Writ, and consider the object of Christianity to be that of introducing 
into the world such a religion as reason can comprehend." This de- 
scription, perhaps, may be regarded as generally correct. The volume 
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before ua is most Tslaable. It gives by far tbe most fair and compre- 
bensive view of the wbole subject It is, in trath, a history of the 
rationalistic idea, in all its phases, as it has appeared in the works of 
the great theological writers of Christendom. We have no work like 
it. It takes a place entirely unoccupied in theological literature, and 
fulfils a mission exclusively its own. Theological students must 
getit 

Thb Human "Will : its Functions and Fkeedoic. By T, Hughes. 

London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
This work is on a subject of very limited interest, but of universal 
importance. Who cares about studying the human Will ? Who ought 
not to study it as the spring of all moral life, and as the fountain of all 
history ? This work k divided into four parts. In the first the Will is 
considered in itself, and in some of its peculiar characteristics. The 
4second, the question at issue between the necessitarian and the liberta- 
rian. In the third, necessitarianism is stated and considered, and in 
the fourth, the liberty of the will is explained and vindicated. Though 
the author necessarily touches such points of metaphysical difficulty 
as will prevent all his thoyghtful readers from going thoroughly with 
him, none will fail to appreciate the remarkable fairness and great 
ability with which he has conducted the discussion. He has evidently 
made himself well acquainted with our leading metaphysical writers, 
and shows he can fathom their profundities, and measure souls with 
them. We are not a little pleased to find that an author so manifestly 
Christian, and philosophically thoughtful, should find in an age so 
superficial as this, a class of readers sufficiently large to keep bis pen 
«o busily at work, for we observe that he has become a voluminous 
author. 



BaoKEN Fbaoments. By Bev B. Thomas, LiverpooL 
The author of these discourses combines reverence for antiquity with 
•delight in the progress of thought and knowledge. The first discourse, 
On ** The Creed of Lost Spirits," exposes hollow religionism, and sets 
forth the energetic goodness of faith in the Living God. Sad is 
ihe sight of a Christianity without Christ, as our author shows. 
** Caesarism " is a similar exposure of religious worldliness or wordly 
religionism — wealth worship. " The Address to Working Men *' 
-exhibits the sympathy of a true man with men in every condition of 
life. The heart of a loving brother of human kind pulses in all ; he 
-expounds life in connection with truth and love. ''Beoognition in the 
Unseen World" is a very suggestive discourse. "Misrepresentation" 
is a separate sermon from the series entitled, " Broken Fragments." 
We commend the publications. 
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The Imprkcatobt Psalms. Six Lectures, with other Discourseg, 
delivered at Bacup, Lancashire. By the Rev. R. A. Bebtbam. 
London : Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row. 
The Imprecatory Psalms are puzzles to the critical student, and 
often stumbling-hlocks to the common reader of the Holy Book. The 
attempt which our author has made in these lectures, to show that 
they contain nothing that is contradicted, or condemned by anything- 
in the New Testament, whether satisfactory to all, or not, is most 
praiseworthy in motive, and able in effort. The volume contains not 
only six lectures on the Imprecatory Psalms, but also six discourses* 
on other important subjects. Every page teems with vigorous 
thoughts, and rings the notes of an irflelligent, honest, and athletic soul. 



The Wedding Guests ; or, the Happiness op Life. A Novel. By 

Mrs. Hume Rothbby. London : F. Pitman. 
This is a tale written with skill and in a good spirit. It is very un- 
pleasant to have the company of nasty and unnatural creations even in 
books. This is Ihe great complaint we have against some of the many 
tales of the day, particularly those issued by a certain eminent 
authoress in her fashionable monthly. The absence of low views of 
human nature and the presence of right principle entitle Mrs* 
Rothery*s novel to respectful consideration. Her views on her own 
sex are excellent and commendable. ^ 



Chambers's Encyclopedia : a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People. Vol. IX. London: W. and R. Chambers, 47, 
Paternoster Row. 
This makes the ninth large and handsome volume of this most valuable 
work. We have frequently called the attention of our readers to it, 
indicated its characteristic merits, and heartily commended it. We- 
expect the next volume will complete the undertaking, which con- 
stitutes, in truth, a library in itself. Every known thing and person 
of any interest whatever, are not only brought into notice, but 
described with historic accuracy, and in a scientific spirit. We have 
been astonished to find the immense amount of light which is thrown 
upon a subject from the space of a single column. There are no waste 
words whatever. Every word stands for a thing. The illustrations 
too, which are very numerous, are so life-like that their rough sketch 
brings the subject which they illustrate clearly before the eye. The 
maps ai'c the most accurate and artistic productions of the kind which 
we have ever seen in a work. In this volume we have no less thaa 
nine maps. We have a map of Spain and Portugal, 4>f Sweden and 
Norway, of Switzerland, of Tasmania, of Turkey in Europe and 
Greece, of Turkey in Asia, of the United States of North America, 
and also of Victoria. 



360 UTERABT Nonosa. 

The CoMMQN-SBifSB OF Enqlish O&thoobapht. By E. Jonss. 
London: F. Pitman. 
This little work is dedicated by Mr. E. Jones to the Bishop of St. 
David's, as the President of the Philosophical Society. It is intended 
as a guide to the spelling of doubtf ol and difiOU^ult words, and is for the 
nse of printers, authors, examiners, teachers, and students generally. 
The subject is one of very g^at and of ever-increasing importance ; 
and Mr. Jones has treated it in a logical, careful, and clever manner. 
His book is altogether very interesting, and will well repay an atten* 
tive perusal, and a critical examination. 



Fatthful Endujelanob axd High Anc. By Thc mas Huohbs. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
On several occasions we have had pleasure in noticii g the works of 
Mr. Hughes, and in recording our appreci-ition of them. The present 
one is worthy its predecessors. The occasion of its publication was the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Wesley Ethridge. Li addition to the funeral 
sermon which Mr. Hughes preached for that gentleman, it contains a 
brief memoir of his life. Interesting and valued as this little book 
will be to those who were connected with its immediate subject, its 
value will not be confined to them alone. Its contents will be pro« 
fitable to any reader. Mr. Hughes is no common-place thinker. 



Tub Clustbb CarsHSD : An Exposition, Doctrinal^ Experimentaly 

and Practical, of the last chapter of Hosea. By John Dawson, 

Hull, B.A. London : William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster 

Row. 

Hebe are fourteen short, plain, and practical discourses on the last 

chapter of Hosea. There is a spirit and an unction in this little 

volume that will make it very acceptable to a large, class of Scripture 

readers. It has also much good thinking and vigorous writing 

in it. 

A Biographical Sketch, with Sermon Notes, of the late Rev. C. J. 

Collinson, M.A. London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster 

Row. 
This book contains a biographical sketch of a very excellent 
clergymBXi, who for many years laboured hard and well in our own 
neighbourhood. All loved him and not a few were blest by him. 
Though dead he yet lives. The sermon notes are simple, brie^ 
evangelic. Wli&lst those who attended his ministry wiU value them, 
others may derive great profit by their perusal. 
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